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BOOK III" 

(1.) The Revenues of the Athenian State may, in like 
manner with its Expenditure, be classed under two divi- 
sions ; the one comprising the regular income, from which 
were defrayed the current expences in time of peace ; the 
other including all extraordinary resources for the pre- 
paration and maintenance of war. The present being the 
first attempt which has been made to investigate this sub- 
ject it will be necessary at the outset to ascertain what 

• In the following enquiries I have been nearly unassisted by 
liie labours of any predecessor, with the exception of what had 
been written on the subject of the Liturgies, and what Manso 
(Sparta vol. II. p. 493 — 505.) had adduced in reference to the 
period of the Peloponnesian war. The errors of this last dis- 
sertation 1 have sometimes motioned, and others I have passed 
over in silence, as they are not of great importance in a wTiter 
who is treating of a totally different subject. After the com- 
pletion of my labours, the second volume of Becker’s Demos- 
thenes as Statesman and Orator” appeared, which contains 
something on the subject of finance, as well as on the judicial 
and military systems : without annoying the intelligent author 
with unseasonable censure, or wishing to raise myself unjustly 
above others, I may assert wdth truth, that I derived no information 
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species of Revenues were thought by the Greeks to be 
the l)est, and what Taxes to be most easily borne by 
the people. Of all taxes, none are more repugnant to 
notions of liberty (not in a g^eral sense only, but also 
according to the principles entertained by the ancients), 
than taxes upon persons. At Athens it was a recognized 
principle, that taxes were to be imposed upon property, 
and not upon persons®; and the property of the citizens- 
was only taxed on occasions of emergency, or under an 
honourable form. In the State of Athens, and doubtless 
in all the other Grecian Republic, no direct tax was laid 
upon property, except perhaps a duty on slaves, and the 
extraordinary war taxes, together with the liturgies, which 
latter were considered a mark of distinction. In Repub- 
lics there was no regular land tax or tithe (Ssxarij), and, 
with the exception of the sacred and national property, no 
land in Attica was, after the early times of this State, 

from it, nor did I feel myself inclined to refute him, as I am 
convinced that the author will himself perceive the incomplete-^ 
ness of his investigations. The following singular production 
may also be mentioned : “ De r^coriomie des anciens gouveme- 
mens comparee a celle des gouverneiuens modernes, par Mr, 
Prevost, Menioire lii dans Tassemblee publique de Tacademio 
royale des sciences et bellesdettres de Pnisse, du 5. Join 1783. 
Berlin 1783. 8,” The author of this memoir, who has distin- 
guished himself in other departments of literature, here, from 
want of knowledge, wanders into vague generalities, and loses 
himself in idle disquisitions without value or foundation. In this 
contemptible Memoir, publicly read before an academy of sci- 
ences, 1 do not remember to have met with any thing of irriport- 
ance, but the truly anti-Xeiiophontean and philanthropic pro- 
posal, to change a number of Sundays into working-days, in 
order to promote the prosperity of the people ! 

* Demosth. in Androt. p. 609. 23. 
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ever subject to a ground rent ; and even at that remote 
period,. this tax was not paid into the public treasury, 
but to the nobles, in their right of proprietors of the 
soil. The Greeks moreover were equally unacquainted 
with a house tax, of which the existence has been supposed 
from the misconception of a passage in an ancient author 
Tlie best and most popular revenues were necessarily 
•those which arose from the public possessions or domains; 
in addition to these rents there were indirect taxes which 
fell upon all the inhabitants, and direct taxes which fell 
upon the aliens: there were also the justice fees and fines. 
But over and above these domestic imposts, Athens con- 
trived in the tributes of the confederates a peculiar source 
of regular revenue, which at its first establishment was tlie 
chief means of her power, though afterwards it became an 
accessory cause of her destruction. All the regular Ile- 
venues of Athens may thus be brought into the following 

3 See beloV chap. 3. One passage, from which it might be 
supposed that there existed a land tax, I will examine in this 
note. In an Inscription in Chandler (11. 108.), according to 
which, by a decree of the Borough PirtBCus, certain honours and 
privileges are granted to Callidamas of Choilidm an Athenian, 
the following words occur : rgXuv Sg otvrov r» uvta tiXa Iv rZ 

Kot) Kdt fcj hc>iy%tv 7rct^ ecurov tov to 

iyx.TtiTiKov, From this it is evident, that wlioever possessed landed 
property in a Borough to which he did not belong, paid something 
tor the eyxTtiTig or : this ho\vever was a tax paid to the 

Borough, and not to the State ; and the reason of its being paid 
Avas that the proprietor was not a member of the particular 
Borough. With regard to the they refer luuloubtedly to 
the liturgies and the extraordinary taxes, together with certain 
duties raised by the corporations. Taxes on houses ami hind 
only existed in States under a tyrannical governmentv Of the 
word TgXoj more will be said in the fourth book. 
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four classes : Duties (tsAij), arising partly from public do- 
mains, including the mines, partly from customs and excise, 
and some taxes upon industry and persons, which only ex- 
tended to the aliens and slaves f' Fines together 

with justice fees and the proceeds of confiscated property 
(SyjjxioVgaTa) ; Tributes of the allied or subject States 
(<po§oi); and regular Liturgies (XsiTovgylcn lyxuxAto*). These 
comprehend nearly all the different kinds of revenues 
which Aristophanes^ ascribes to the State of Athens, when 
he mentions duties (rgA^j), the other hundredths (roig 
sKxroiTrug)^ tributes, Prytaneia (in which, with the inaccu- 
racy of a poet, he includes the fines), markets, harbours, 
and confiscations : besides these he specifies one other head 
of revenue, respecting which no certain information can be 
given. With the single exception of tlie tributes, this 
enumeration would apply with equal truth to the other 
States of Greece. Even the liturgies, which for a time 
were considered as an institution peculiar to the Athe- 
nians, and the extraordinary property taxes, were common 
at least to all democracies, and were even established in 
certain aristocracies or oligarchies. Aristotle^ states in 
general terms, that under a democracy the chief persons 
will be oppressed either by dividing their property, or 
consuming their incomes by liturgies. That the Athenian 

^ Vesp. 657 sqq. where creates a difficulty. Perhaps 

it might mean pay for the soldiers, which Athens received from 
foreign nations in addition to the tributes, as e. g. in the Sicilian 
war from the Egestaeans : it might however signify the rents 
of lands, as f4,tcr6o$ for is correct Greek. The 

(Xenoph. (Econ. 2. 6.) cannot be meant, since it 
would not have suited the purpose of Aristophanes to mention 
these any more than the 

* Polit. V. 5. 
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Colonies, as Potidaea for example, collected property taxes; 
that we meet with liturgies at Byzantium, the population 
of which was in part Athenian®; with property taxes, 
choregia, and other liturgfes, in Siphnos"^; is nothing more 
than what might naturally have been expected ; but at 
yEgina the choregia was in existence even before the 
Persian wars®; at Mytilcne during the Peloponnesian 
' war^; at Thebes in the time of Pelopidas and Epaminon- 
das^®; and at Orchonienus at a very early period At 
Rhodes the wealthy citizens performed the trierarchy in 
the same manner as at Athens, their expenc.es being com- 
pensated by those who were less rich than themselves, by 
which means the latter became their debtors, as at Athens 
in the case of the advance of the property tax (7rgoeicr<poga)^^; 


® Decree of the Byzantians in Demosth. de Corona p. 265, 10. 

’ Isocrat. JEginet. 17, 

« Herod. V. 83. 

5 Antiphon de Herod. C'jede p. 744. Concerning this pas- 
sage, see book IV. 5. 

Plutarch. Aristid. 1. 

" Tnscript. ap. Melet. Geograph. lloXvK^cirovg (I. UoXv- 

K^urto^)y (). ^toylj^vo^') av^^iarc-i ^c^etyutro^vre^ , 

vtKUirctvTe^ Aiovvtrov (1. Aioviarv) uvs^ijfcocif xv?^iovrog . . 

jcxio^^ udovTot; 'AXKt(r0svtos. The resemblance in the language 
shews that the following Inscription is also Orchomeniaii^ which 
is stated to l)e Doric by Visconti in Deux Memoires sur les 
Ouvrages de Sculpture dans la Collection de M. le Comte 
d’Klgin, p. 141. Kxffto'oSaf^o^ *AyXxo(pxt^xo xv~ 

^o^xy/ovrtfy pixxo-xvrsg A(ovvff-a/ urehreev (uvUitrxVj as 'A^rif^trtog 
for A^ri^lcrttg) ^Adxvicco tcvXUvrog KXuvIxdy aSovrag K^xr^yog. 

A similar Inscription is mentioned by Clarke (Travels, vol. 11. 
part IH. p. 166,), who does not however communicate it. The 
language is Bmotico-ZEolic. 

Aristot. Polit, V, 5. 
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and, lastly, we find the institution of liturgies widely ex- 
tended through the Greek cities of Asia Minor* ** 

What I have here said upon the different descriptions 
of revenues in the Grecian Republics, is confirmed by the 
introduction to the Treatise on Political Economy attri- 
buted to Aristotle. The author distinguishes Economy 
into four kinds ; the Royal Economy, the Economy of 
Satraps, the Political, and the Private. The first of these 
he calls the greatest and most simple ; the third the most 
various and easy ; and the last the most various and least 
considerable. To tlie royal he assigns four departments, 
coinage, exportation, importation, and expenditure. With 
regard to money, he tells us, the king must consider what 
description of coin is to be issued, and when it is to be made 
current at a higher or lowx^r rate. With regard to exportation 
and importation, what quantity and at what time it is pro- 
fitable to take from the Satraps as a tax in kind'^ and how 
the goods so obtained should be dis))osed of. With regard 
to expenditure, what branches should be rctrenclied, and 
at what time, and wiietlier the king sliould pay in money 
or in kind. The Economy of Satraps comprehends si.v 
descriptions of revenues, arising from land ; from the pecu- 
liar products of the soil; from places of trade from 
duties (aTTo tcAwv); from cattle; and from sundries. The 
first and hest is the land tax, or tithe 6cxaT>j) ; 

the second is from gold, silver, brass, &c. ; the third 
relates to harbour dues, and other port duties; the femrth 


*3 Tacyit is the tax appointed to be paid to the king. See the 
passage of Ilesychius in Schneider's preface p. IX. The ex- 
planation there given by tlie editor is in niy opinion incorrect. 

** 1 read ayro 

CT. Lex. Seg. p. ‘247. 
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coniproheiids tolls triken by land and at vnarkets {aTro rmv 
ILOLT^ y^V TB KCt\ Styo^utctiv TcXwv) ^ the fifth the tax upon 
cattle, or the tithe (sTroc^jr^-Tria, hxirr})^ by which we are not 
to understand tlic money paid Ibr the right of feeding- 
cattle upon the public pastures, but a duty upon the 
animals themselves ; of which nature was a tax collected 
by Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, w^ith almost 
incredible harshness and effrontery*®; the sixth item com- 
prises a poll tax (eTTiKs^a^ottov) and a tax upon industry (%ei- 
goovd^m). On the subject of the Political Economy, whicli 
has particular reference to the c|uestion now under consider- 
ation, the inaccurate author is very l)rief. He thinks the 
best kind of revenue is in this case that derived from the 
peculiar products of the country, mines therefore in parti- 
cular; also tolls levied in harl)ours, and duties of a similar 
description*^; and lastly, the receipts arising from the 
common things (utto roov lyxvK^lcov ) ; which expression, on 
account of its many meanings, some have understood as 
referring to the census, some to tlie regular liturgies, or 
have wished to remove the difficulty by conjecture**^; but 

The transaction is related at full length in Pseud-Aristot. 
(licon. 2. 20. 

*A^o Iti'TTo^laiv xai di* dymm. The last words are ev^idently 
corrupt : for to understand the public games, because they were 
usually <*ouiiectod with markets, is manifestly out of the question, 
Heercui (Ideen, voi. III. p. 3iid.) proposes 5 ^Udinekler «yo- 

but tlani must be omitted, i conjecture dtocya/ySvy and 
understand transit duties (hxyuym Polyb, I V. 52,), wliich, from 
their not falling upon the inhabitants, might occupy a very high 
station in the Political Kconomy. 

*** See particularly Schneidoris preface, whose conjecture, gy- 
KTtifAccTm, is extremely iniprohahle. Tlio Poliih::al Economy is 
the public Economy of cities, which as such, and without refer- 
ence to Satraps or Kings, to whom they might l)e subject, were 
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it evidently means the common inland traffic of commo- 
dities, upon which indirect taxes were imposed. In the 
same manner, in speaking subsequently of the Private 
Economy, after having stated that the best revenue is that 
which arises from the land, he mentions first the income 
from the other common things (utto tcov olKKm 
that is, from the profits of trade, and afterwards tlie in- 
come accruing from money placed out at interest. 

It is upon the whole manifest from these obscTvations, mu- 
tilated and imperfect as they are, that Revenues derived from 
public property and indirect taxes were considered as l)est 
adapted for the Political Economy, to which the l^conomy 
of the Greek Re{)ublics btJongs. In how great a degree, 
indirect taxes were detrimental to morality, a subject 
which has been often dwelt upon in modern days, the 
ancients were not aware; and if these duties are n^oderate, 
as was the case in ancient times, the amount of injury 
cannot be considerable. Man always finds an opportunity 
for doing evil, and if one is removed he will seek for 
another : the cause of virtue is ill promoted by making 
vice impossible. On the other band, direct taxes imposed 
upon the soil, upon industry, or upon persons, excepting 
only in cases of emergcaicy, were looked upon in Greece as 
despotic and arbitrary, it being considered as a nect'ssary 
element of freedom, that the })ropcvrty of the citizen, as 
well as hivS occupation and person, should be exempt from 
all taxation, excepting only when a free couimuiuty taxed 
itself, which power is obviously an essential part of liberty. 


free corporations : in tliese therefore the land tax could not have 
been considered as one of the best sources of revenue. In addi- 
tion to which he must also write lyKr^f^uruv in the following part, 
where it does not make any sense. 
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The most ignominious of all impositions was the poll tax, 
a tax paid only by slaves to their tyrants, or by the de])uty 
of the slaves to the Satrap; or required from sulijugated 
nations by their conquerors : of this description wc're thi‘ 
taxes levied by the Homans upon the inhabitants of the 
IVovinces^^. As the land,’’ says Tertullian^^ has less 
value if it is subject to an impost, so are men more 
degraded if they pay a poll tax; for it is a token of cap- 
tivity.” All persons who were not citizens of a free state, 
were compelled either to pay a cajjitation tax, or to forfeit 
their lives. When Condalus, appointed by Mausolus us 
governor over the Lycians, a people who delighted in 
wearing long hair, ordered them to pay a j)oll tax, in 
case tliey failed to supply the king with sufficient mate- 
rials for the false hair which he pretended to want-\ the 
demand was in reality most lenient. With equal right he 
could have required their lives or mone^y as a substitute; 
for the Great King was sole possessor of the persons of all 
his subjects. 

(2.) The term Duty (reAoc) has sometimes a wider and 
sometimes a more limited signification: almost every lax, 
with tlie exception of the justice fees and fines, is denoted 
by this name. In this place, where tlu^ liturgies and ])ro- 
perty taxes do not come into consideration, we include 
under it all revenues arising from the jiroperty of the 
State, from the custom duties levied in tlie harbours and 

('ic. ad Attic. V. 16. 

Tertull. Apolog. 13. I’he inclictioa by capita, wliicli from 
the time of Diocletian, as it appears, and more particularly after 
Constantine the First, caused great oppression in the Homan 
Empire, was not a poll tax, but a tax ij])oii landed property, 
cattle, and slaves. 

Pseud-Arist. CEcon. 2. 14 . 
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markets, and the taxes upon persons and industry. All 
property was either in the hands of individuals, or be- 
longed to corporations, companies, temples, or to the State 
itself. W c also find that the property of certain temples 
belonged to the lioroughs; as, for example, the Borough 
Fira^eus was possessed of the Tlieseum and other sacred 
lands; and the State itself must also be considered as the; 
jiossessor of mucli sacred property ; so that sacred pro- 
perty and the ])roperty of the State frequently coincide* 
But whatever may Iiave been the i*ight by which sacred 
prope rty of this description was held, the original object 
for which the sacred demesnes (tc/jlIvt)) had been set apart 
was rc'tairied, viz, that the sacrifices and the other expences 
should be (h\frayed out of the proceeds; for whicli pur- 
pose, unless the cultivation of it was prohibited by some 
malediction, it was always let out in tarm*'^. The property 
of tlie State and of the cor])orations or temf)]es (consisted 
eitlier in pastures for (‘attic, or in forests, over which par- 
ticular inspectors {O^oogo]) were set^^, or in tillage-land, 
houses, salt-works, water mines, &c. : what number of 
possessions of this kind belonged to the State of vXthens, 
besides tlu' jiroperty of the temples and the several corpo- 
rations, it is impossible now to ascertain. The demesnes 
whicli once belonged to the kings, cannot be sup|)osed to 
have fallen into the possession of the State after the 
abolition of the monarchy; it is more probable that they 

Harpocrat. in v. utto reforring to Isocrat. Areopag. 

11. Examples of this occur in many Inscriptions. 

Aristot. Polit. VI. 8. 

An instance of sacred institutions possessing property in 
W’ater occurs in Strabo XUL p. 442. which refers to Asia, At 
BvzantiuTn the salt and fisheries belonged to the State: at 
Athens, in part at least, to the boroughs. 
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remained the [jrivate property of the foinily ; much land 
indeed became tlie ])roperty of tlie State by confiscation, 
conquest, and ancient ])ossession ; but they frequently sold 
tlie confiscated, and lost the conquered territory* All 
property, both of corporations and of the State, as well 
such as was sacred as such as was not (Ugu xot) oertot and 
^'> 3 ^oV*a), was let out either in fee farm, or for a term of 
years, but under such conditions, that the duty accruing 
to the State Wiis transferred to a farmer-generaL Tins 
foot is most distinctly st'cn fnan the exanqile of Cephisius, 
as mentioned by Andocides'^’^: this person had taken a 
lease from tlie State, by virtue of wliicli he collc-cted a tax 
of S)0 minws fiorn the cultivators of the yniblic lands, 
which money he was to pay to the State. In like manner 
a farmer of the jirotection-money (vo/xajv>j?, smpfrirarms) 
existed in OrchoiiK nus^^^ as wx*ll as in tlie Roman Empire, 
Avho collected tlie duty from individuals: tlie State, for 
the sake of avoiding trouble, and of obviating the necessity 
of any paid officers, collected none of its own revenues 
directly, with tlie exception of tiie fines and tlH‘ extraor- 
dinary war taxes ; w liereas iii the case' of tlu‘ ])rope*rty of 
temples and corporations, tlie duty was never k‘ase*d to a 

De Myst- |>. '15. ovrocr/ iic rov 

^Vi^oc-iov Tug (as slioiild be read fi:)r xxi from a. iiresl-.iu MS.) U Toevr'^g 
lag T^v £V rn yy, (soil. d/ifAtxT-lot) vtu 

£x.Ag|^^^, cv •icoe.i'i^ccXi rn ttoXu kui i^vyiv, ii yu^ -av h 

0 ycA^ vofAog cl/T^g Kv^ioev wxi r^v [te] eg ai# 

rtXeg fcij ^uv e/g ro ^vAoif, Tlie words Iv rjj y»j have been 

suspected, but they appear to be genuine; SI niter’s conjectures 
are wholly inadmissible. 

[nscri|)t. in Melet, p. 342. Clarke s travels, vol. 11. part 
III. p. 152 sq. I'bucvdides (V. 53.) nienuoar. that the Epidau- 
rians were obliged to pay a duty of this kind lo the Eythian Apollo.. 
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former-general. It may be observed, that at Athens the 
rent appears to have been usually fixed in money ; ex- 
ceptions however occur in leases which were held by ;hc 
tenants on condition of paying a tithe, or of furnishing 
certain sacrifices for a particular temple, and in the case of 
certain kinds of property which were encumbered witli an 
obligation to pay a tax of a tenth to tin? State, probal)ly 
because they had originally been public property, and had 
been transferred to private individuals as usufnictuary 
possessors ; these tithes of the produce were however sold 
by tlie State to a farmer-general^^. We find that in other 
countries except Attica, payments of rent in kind were of 
very frequent occurrence in ancient days. Thus, for ex- 
ample, they occur in the Heraclean tables, which contain 
a lease of the property of the temple of Uacchus and 
Minerva Polias granted by the State. The duration of 
leases was probably very unequal in different cases; the 
Orchonienians, in an instance which has been preserved to 
our days, granted the usufructuary right to the public 
pastures for a term of four years ; the Borough Pira^eus 
let its property for ten years. Upon the wliole Iiowevei’ 
we have not a sufficient number of individual cases to 
enable us to draw any general inference ; for tlio number 
of accounts upon this (juestlon which w’e now possess, is 
extremely scanty ; and we have scarcely any information on 
the subject of lettings, except those which regard the 
sacred property of the State. An example, in addition to 
that quoted from Andocidcs, is given by .®lian^**, who 

The only mention that I have as yet met with of a similar 
tax of a tenth belonging to the State occurs in Inscript. 76. ed. 
Boeckh. 

Hist, Var. VI. 1. It may be also thought that the revenue 
from public lands in Attica is signiliod in Tlnicyd. VI. 91. by 
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relates, tliat Athens had let tlie public domains of the 
Euba?an Clialcis, with the exception of the land dedicated 
to Minerva, and necessarily of that which had been granted 
to the Cleruchi : the public docunientvS of this transaction 
were preserved at Athens in inscriptions set up in front of 
the royal porcli. Over many possessions of tliis kind sepa- 
rate officers were placed, as, for instance, the managers 
cliosen from among the Areopagites 

who were appointed to the care of the sacred olive-trees 
(fjLoglat)^ the produce of which was paid as a rent*®. 
According to Demosthenes^^, it was the duty of the 
Demarch to enforce payment of the rent for the pro- 
|)erty of the temples; this statement however doubtless 
refers only to the property of the boroughs. Otlier rents 
were received by officers employed by the State or the 
temples, according as they arose either from public or 
sacred property. As prior to the introduction of the 
Deinarchs, the Naucrari performed the duties of this 
office, we find that the exaction of the public monies, as 


the words utto ; but the incomes received liy private indivi- 
duals from their estates may be understood there with equal 
reason. 

I>ys. Apolog. vTi^ rov enjjcov, p. 2()0. Comp, Markland’s notes, 
p. 209, 282. The decree of the Emperor Hadrian, with regard 
to the payment of the third or eighth part of the produce of ilio 
olive trees (Spon’s Travels, vol. III. part JI. p. 24. Wheler’s 
Travels, p. 389.) does not refer to public but to private property, 
of which that part was to be allotted to the public lise, and was 
of course to be paid for. It is therefore a forced sale to the State 
of Athens, as was the case in the Homan Empire with wine and 
corn in the time of the Emperors. Cf. Burmanu. de Voctig. 
P. R. 3. 

In Eiihulid. p. 1318. 20. 
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well as the letting of the public property, are enumerated 
among their duties 

Xenoj)hon expressly mentions houses among the tene- 
!nents which were rented from the State^^; the same de- 
scri])tion of property was also sometimes held by sacred 
eor|)orations, and let by them to tenants, having been in 
many eases derivinl from free-gift or confiscation. Thus 
the temple of Apollo at Delos let property of this Ivind 
together with its other domains^’; and other companies 
probably did the same. The Menda'ans, says the un- 
known author of the OEconornics ^'*5 applied the harbour 
duties and other taxes to the uses of Government; 
the taxes on land and houses they did not collect, but 
kept an account of those who possessed such property ; and 
when thei'c was a >vant of supplies, they raised it from these 
debtors, who profited by this indulgence, having had tlie 
use of the money in the mean time, without paying any 
interest. From this it lias been iiderred that both a land 
and a house tax existed; but it is evident that the writer 
only means the public lands which were lield in lease from 
the State, and that the rent was left unpaid without 
interest, in oi'der that a fund might accuuiulate which 
could lie used on occasion of need, and at the same time a 
greate^r profit be allow'ed to the tenants. It may be more- 
over observed that tlie liouses at Athens were let to con- 

Ammon, in r. vuvKMgot, Phot, in v. vct,vK^ 0 t^o(, 

De V'ectig. 4. cUim. The middle word is oh- 

scure. iVlight not the revenue derived from the sacriliees have 
been let in farm, and been signified by the word h^u {sacra , 
temples or sacrifices)? At least the theatre was let out in liiis 
manner, which to a certain }>oint was sacred property. 

liiscript. 1. §. 4. ed. Ihieckh. 

2. 21. ed. Schneid. 
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tractors (va?5xA>}goi); which name also signifies landlords 
(arccSfjiOv^oi ) ; for tlicy afterwards sublet the houses to 
lodgers, in the same manner as private proprietors 
Tills is probalily the meaning of the singvdar expression 
of the grammarians ^^5 who state, tliat [lersons were called 
by the same appellation (vay}cA>jgo<), who were liired to 
attend to the collection of the house rent. The truth is, 
that the subletting was transferred to them as contractors, 
from which tlic^y olitained their profit, and so far they 
might he considered as hired servants of tiie proprietor. 
It has been already remark(‘d that the tenants ofMiouses 
})aid their rent to the State by Prytancas, and not by the 
month whether however in every Prytanea, or only in 
some Prytancas, as tlic other farmers of duties, I will not 
attempt to decide. 

All tliese leases were sold by auelion to the highest 
bidder; and for this purpose the conditions of lease were 
previously engraved upon stone, and fixed up in jniblic. 
The names of the lessees could be subsequently added ; so 
that the document wliich had been originally exhibited 
tlien became a contract of rent, or, if not, a fresh agree- 
ment was afterwards set up, A notice or advertisement, 
the date of which is Olymp, 114. 4. or 115. 3. mutilated 
at the end, by wliicli the Borough l^irieeus offers some 
property to be let, may, as far as it is intelligible, be 
translated nearly word for word as follows 

In the archonship of Archippus, Phrynion being 
Demarch. 

The Piriceans let l*aralia and Halniyris and tlie Tluv 

Comp, above i>ook 1. 24. 

Harpocrat. Said. Ammon, box. Seg, jf. 282, &c. 

1. 24. 

8;t‘e note (A ) at the end of the book 
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seinn and all the other sacred lands, upon the following 
conditions. That the tenants for more than ten drachmas 
are to give sufficient security for the payment of the rent, 
and those for less than ten drachmas are to provide a 
surety, whose property shall be liable for the same. Upon 
these conditions they let the lands tax and duty free. 
And if any property tax be imposed upon the farms 
according to their valuation, the burghers will pay it. 
The tenants shall not be allowed to remove wood or earth 
from the Thcseiirn and the other sacred lands, nor [da- 
mage]*whatever wood there is in the farm. The tenants 
of the Thesmophorium and the Scliamus and the other 
pasture lands, shall pay half the rent in Hecatombfeon 
(the first month), and the other half in Posideon (the sixth 
month). The tenants occupying Paralia and Halmyris 
and the Theseuni, and any other grounds that there may 
be, shall cultivate them for the first nine years in whatever 
manner they please, and is according to custom ; but in the 
tenth year they shall plough the half of the land, and no 
more, so that the succeeding tenant will be able to begin 
preparing the soil from the Kith of Anthesterion. And 
if he sliall plough more than half, the excess of the 
produce sliall be the ]iroperty of the burghers.’'' 

After this there follows a stipulation that the tenant 
shall receive a house connected with one of the farms m 
good repair. In another fragment containing conditions of 
lease, in one of wliich a tribe proposes to let some lands, 
probably sacred lands the payment of the rent is di- 
vided into three instalments, at the beginning of the year, 
in the seventh and in the clevejith month. The theatres 
M ere k*t in the same manner as landed property, a proof 


^ Inscript. 104. ed. Boeckin 
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%y{ wliich is giv<?n in another Piraeean inscription Ac- 
cording to this doc^4lnent^ tlic lessee of the theatre is 
bound to keep the building in proper repair, for which 
reason he is called the chief architect ; liis receipts were 
doubtless derived from the entrance money of such citi- 
zens as were furnished with it hy the State, and of all 
aliens, who had not, like the ambassadors, free admission, 
Irhe rent paid by the tenant of the theatre of Pineeus, 
was, in the instance which has come down to us, 3300 
drachmas : the Borough Pineeus, as proprietor of jlie the- 
atre, presents with crowns tlie lessees and a person named 
Tlieianis, w'ho had succeeded in increasing the rent by 300 
drachmas Another item deserving of mention is the 
money bearing interest, wliich not the State only, but 
temples, and perhaps also corporations, were ]>ossessed of. 
Thus from the funds belonging t<> tlie Delian Apollo, 
large sums of money had been lent to States, and liankers, 
or other private individuals some Corey ra^an nobles 
consecrated a considerable sum for saci'cd uses, that the 
interest which it produced iniglit he expended in the cele- 
bration of games to Bacchus^'*; and tlie temple of Delphi 
also appears, according to Demosthenes, to have lejit out 
some of the sacred money 

Chandler 11. 109. 

Comp, above book II. 13. 

At the end of the Inscription tiie naine.s of the fanneis, and 
how much each gave, are menlioned : the £./yi«r«ci (vvliic li Chandler 
alisiirdly joins to the preceding word aj e, Aristt^phanes 

with 600 dracljinas (the P in the Inscription should l)e omitted, 
wdiich neither has nor can have sense), Melcsias w ith 1 100, 
Arethusi\is with 500, and (Enopliou with 1 100 drnclinias. 
Inscript. 158. ed Boeckb. 

Inscript, np. Montfaucon, Diar. Jtal. v. 11-. 

Demosth. in Mid. p. 561. in the aecomU. of tin* Ale- 
voi . ri. ( 
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(5.) The mines (/jceraXXa) belonging to the State of 
Athens were partly native, and partly foreign. The most 
considerable were the silver mines of Laurium'*^, from 
which the nation derived very considerable advantages, as 
by their means Theinistocles first raised the naval force 
of Athens to a state of im}K>rtance. They extended from 
coast to coast, in a line of seven English miles, from 
Anaphlystus to Thoriciis. The working of them had 
been commenced at an early period, and it appears to liave 
been very profitable in the time of Theinistocles; they 
had however already become less productive in tlie age of 
Socrates and Xenophon, and before the age of Strabo liad 
been so entirely exhausted, that in his time they only used 
the (‘arth wliich had been previously extracted, together with 
the old scorije, and all farther mining was discontinued. The 
ores contained silver and lead, with zinc, and jiossibly co])- 
per; but no gold, at least not enough to allow the ancients, 
with their imperfect processes of se|>aration, to liave "ex- 
tracted it with profit. At Tliorieus spCrious emeralds 
occurred in combination with the ore; also tlie cinnabar, 
which was found there, and tlie Athenian sil, a substance 
mucli ])rized for dying, were equally valuable. The mines 
were w'orked with sliafts and adits, and by the removal oi’ 
whole masses, so that supports alone {fjuecroicgiveic) were left 
standing. The processes of fusion carried on in the furnaces 
appear, upon tlu* whole, to have been tlie same as tliose 

maeonuke. Of this fact however Herodotus (V. 62 sqq.) knew 
nothing. 

Upon these ininos I have treated at full length in the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Berlin for the year 1815; in whicli 
will be found the proofs of all the points ivhich 1 have here 
selected as most worthy of notice. ( A translation of this Essay 
is given at the end of tliis volume.) 
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employed in the otlier mines whicli were worked in ancient 
times. The People or the State was sole proprietor of the 
mines ; but they were never worked at tlie public expence, 
nor dkl the State ever let them for a term of years, like 
other landed property ; they were always granted to pri- 
vate individuals in feofarm, and these leases were trans- 
ferred from one person to another by inheritance, sale, and 
every kind of legal conveyance. The sale of the mines 
(that is, of the riglit of working them) was managed by 
the Poleta^ ; this right was purchased at an appointed 
price, in addition to which the possessor paid the twenty- 
fourth part of the net produce as a perpetual tax. The 
purchase-money was paid directly to the State ; tlie metal 
rents were in all probability let to a farmer-general. The 
ainouiit of the money obtaine<l from both sources (to 
which must also be added a small income accruing to the 
State from the market and the public buildings), necessa- 
rily depended on a variety of circumstances ; such for ex- 
ample as the number of mines let in the course of the 
year, the comparative richness or {xiverty of the veins dis- 
covered, or the degree of activity with which the mining 
was carried on. In tlie time of Socrates, these mines pro- 
duced less than at an earlier period : when Theinistocles 
proposed to the Athenians to apply the money accruing 
from the mines to the building of ships, instead of di-. 
viding it, as before, among tlie people, the annual receipts 
appear to have amounted to *30 or 40 talents; although 
the accounts relating to this point are extremely indistinct 
and uncertain. Citizens and Isoteles were alone entitled 
to the possession of mines. The number of the possessors 
was evidently considerable ; and, liki* the agriculturists, 
they were considered as a separate class of producers; 
sometimes they ])osse,ssed several shares, sometimes only 
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one. The common price of a single sFiare wa^f a talent,, 
or rather more ; occasionally several partners occur as tlie 
joint possessors of a mine. The manual labour was per- 
formed by slaves, either belonging to the possessors of 
the mines or hired; the slaves thus employed by the 
inine-proprietors were extremely numerous, and although 
the cheapness of their labour diminished the expences 
of mining, the improvements of art in facilitating, and 
abridging the processes of labour were retarded. The 
security of this possession was firmly guaranteed by severe 
laws ; and the rights of the State were strictly maintained. 
Tlicrc was a mining law vo'^05), and a parti- 

cular course of legal proceedings in cases relating to minc‘S 
(§/xa* /xeraAA^xai), which, for the greater encouragement of 
the mine-proprietors, were in tlic time of Demosthenes 
annexed to the montlily suits. The mines were also free 
from property taxes, and did not subject the jxissossor to 
the performance of liturgies, nor were they transferred in 
the or exchange of property ; immunities, which 

did not arise from any wish to encoui’age the working of 
mines, but were founded u|K)n their tenure from the State ; 
for they were considered as pulilic jiropcrty let to usu- 
fructuary possessors in consideration of a fixed rate of 
payment, like the duties paid by tlie farmers; and no 
property which was not freehold, and exempt from any 
rent or duty, sidijected tlie possessor to liturgies and 
property taxes. In what manner the stone quarries were 
regulated, in wliicli tlie finest varieties of marble were 
found and wdiich by the ancients were also considered 
as mines. I have been unable to ascertain. 

*17 Caryophilus <lc Mannoribus p. 4 scjcj. 

E. ir, Strab. IX. p. Poll, VfL 100. 
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Tliat Atbenii usurped possession of the mines of her 
subject allies, cannot be assumed in conformity with the 
whole system of her foreign pc3licy : we must suppose that 
they every where remained the property of tlie persons to 
whom they had belonged previously to the dominion of 
Athens. The mines in Thrace appear how ever to form an 
exception, and to liave been immediately dependant upon 
Athens; it is probable that they were let in the same manner 
as the Atlienian mines, although we have no certain in- 
formation as to this point. Tlie Thracian gold mines had 
been first worked by the Phoenicians, together with the 
mines of Thasos, and afterwards by the Thasians of Paros. 
The gold mines of Scapte Hyle upon the main-land 
brought to the State of Tliasos an annual revenue of 
eighty talents. Those of Thasos were Icvss productive; 
but they yiekled so large a sum, tliat the Thasians, with a 
complete freedom from all land-taxes, derived from the 
mines of the island and of the continent, together with the 
custom-duties collected in the harbours, and perhaps the 
rents of some lands in Thrace, an annual income of 200 or 
SOO talents'*^. When the Athenians liad established them- 
selves in Thrace, they entered into a contest with the 
Thasians for the possession of the mines and harbours of 
the main-land ; Ciiiion captured 3S of their ships in a 
naval engagi'ment, besieged and reduced the city, and 
gained for Ins ctnintry the (‘oast, together with the gold 
mines''*^’. Thus the Athenians obtained possession not 
only of Scapte Ifyle, but also of otlu r cities on the main- 
land, for which, as belonging to the Thasians, these 
islanders had, in the expedition of Xerxes, borne the 


So Herodotus VI. Ifi, must be understood. 

Plutarch, ( dm. 14. 'riuicyd. I. 10(h HVl. Died. XI. 7(b 



expence of provisioning his army^'; Stryme also, a Tha- 
sian commercial town may be referred to this number^ 
for which, when the power of Athens in those regions was 
broken, Thasos contended with Maronea^; doubtless also 
Galepsus and (Esyme, colonies of the Thasians^; likewise 
Datum, which was also a Thasian town, situated between 
Neapolis and Nestos, where the Athenians, at the same 
time that the battle against Thasos took place (Olymp, 
79* l.)^ fought with the Edoiii for the possession of the gold 
mines®^ Crenidcs however does not appear to have belonged 
to the Thasians in early times, although this town was under 
tlieir dominion in the 105th Olympiad. It is highly proba- 
ble that tlie Athenians at this time, as Thasos had before 
them, received the revenues of all these towns, as well as 
of the gold mines : the latter were perhaps partly granted 
in fee-farm to Athenians, while some of the ancient posses- 
sors remained in undisturbed occupation. If as many names 
of proprietors of the Thracian, as of the Laurian mines, 
had been preserved, we sliould be able to speak with 
more certainty on this point ; but the extent of our know- 
ledge is, that Thucydides w^as possessed of gold mines in 
Thrace ''^. Even however with regard to Thucydides, it 
remains doubtfvil in what manner he l)ccamc possessed of 


s* Herod, VII. 18. 

Herod. VMl. 118. Said, in v. 

53 The Epistle of Philip in the Oration attributed to De- 
mosthenes. 

54 Thnc. IV. 107. C-oncermng Galepsus comp, also V, 6. 

in Thucydides appears to be a false reading, to examine 
which ray space however does not permit me. 

55 Herod. IX, 75. Cf. Time. I. 100. IV. 102. Died. XI. 70„ 
XII. 08. Pausan, I. 29. 4. 

Time. IV. 105. 



them. If they were situated at Scapte Hyle (at which 
place Thucydides lived, wrote, and died in exile after 
it had passed from under the dominion of Athens), they 
could not have made part of the inheritance of Hegesipyle, 
the daughter of the King of Thrace ^^5 from whom Thu- 
cydides was' descended ; for Scapte Hyle belonged not to 
Thrace, but to Thasos: it is more probable that they 
•were derived from Athens, after Cimon, Thucydides'* near 
relation, had conquered the Thasian territory : but the 
account most deserving of credit, is, that Thucydides 
obtained them by marriage witli an inhabitant of Scapte 
Hyle, whose predecessors had been perha|)s long in pos- 
session of them 

(4.) The custom-duties were partly raised from the 
tiarhours, partly from tlie markets (a7r* l/xTrog/ou xu) uyo^ 
gas ) ; the former word signified the places for wholesale 
trade in commodities carried by sea, and the taxes there 
raised were custom-duties upon export and import, toge- 
ther with certain fees paid for foreign sliips lying in the 
liarbour. 11 ic markets were attended by the countrymen 
and rctail-de.'ilers {ayogaiot^ ku'et^Ko^)^ and the rcivenues 
derived from tliese are the taxes upon the sale of goods 
consumed in the c(juntr}^, and tlie f(‘es paid for tlie right 
of selling in tlie ln^^rl^et^^^ Mile latter were probably paid 

IMutimh- CJiiii. 4. jimi in lltc Ikiok de l^xilio, Manadliniis' 
Liie ul' 11iucydidt‘s |). 7-4, 721k iii the great Leipsjg edition of 
Iliucydides. 

This is the opinion of Plutarch and Marcellinus p. 722. 
allhongli tlie contrary slatenient occurs in the latter w'ritcr, the 
life wddeh bears his name being a mixture of diffejcnt accounts, 
llegesipyle was tbe wife of Miltiades the Vounger. 

Marcellin. p. 722. ^'g ywulKcc k'lro Sx.<at7rr*)5 

Kcii f/^rotXXec iv ry, 

Ppon tlie dilfeicnce hciwecii merclianis and retail 



l)y aliens only, the citizens having liberty to sell their 
goods there without being subject to any tax. An exemp- 
tion from the custom-duties was also granted in some 
instances to private individuals, probably however only 
for their own consumption; and the persons who possessed 
it must have been very few in number, for Demosthenes 
asserts in general of the immunity from duties (ocrsXsiu) 
that it detracted nothing from the public revenue, whereas 
if it had been given to many persons, it must have con- 
siderably diminished the rent derived from the custom 
duties®^. In addition to these taxes, all imports and 
exports w^ere subject to a small duty of two per cent, or 
the fiftieth (Trsvry^xocrT^) : the grammarians^^ state expressly 
that all commodities imported into the Piraeeus from fo- 
reign countries were subject to this duty : that this was 
the case with imported corn, and manufactured comino- 
clities, such as woollen mantles, drinking-cups, and other, 
vessels, we know for certain from ancient writers that it 
was paid upon exported cattle, and even on such as belonged 
to an Atlienian Theoria, we learn from the Sandwich in- 

dealers Salniasius treats at full length in his Book de 
1 only mention one important passage, Plat, de Repub. IL 
p. 370. M s(jq. Wlietlier there wore really two kinds of Em- 
poria, for foreigners and natives (|ev<xov and <ecrT#icop), as is 
statovl in Lex. Seg. p. 208. seems to me doiihtful. In tlie same 
l.exicon p. 255, in v. sho«l<l be restored 

from llarpocration. ’Attijcov frequently occurs in De- 

mosthenes. 

Demosth. in Lept. §,21. ed. Wolf. Concerning the exemp- 
tion from custom duties see also book I. 15. 

Etymol. in v. wgvTjjjtoc-TeXoyovfcfcyoy, Lex. j^eg. p. 297. Lex. 
S^g. p. 192. 30. Neither llarpocration, Pollux, nor Photiiis, 
have any thing of importance on the 50th. 

Orat. in Noivr. p, 23. Demostli- in Mid. p. 758. f(L 
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Svcription®^: and if the fiftieth had not been laid upon all 
exports, how could Demosthenes have referred to the 
books of the Pentecostologi, to prove tliat the cargo of a 
ship which had cleared out from Athens, was only worth 
5500 drachmas^? Ulpian ^ affirms that arms must have 
been imported duty free ; an assertion which is doubtless 
correct, if we imdcrstand it to refer only to arms which the 
soldiers used for purposes of war, but can hardly be true 
of those Avhich were imported as saleable commodities ; 
Ulpianls testimonies generally prove nothing, for they are 
merely inferences from passages of Demosthenes which lie 
misunderstood. Concerning the import and export l)y 
land, I have met with nothing exce|)t a passage wliich will 
be mentioned presently ; they cannot indeed have been 
considerable; for in Greece, and Atliens in ])articular, the 
intercourse with other States was chiefly carried on by 
sea. The duty was paid upon imported commodities at 
the unlading®^: and upon exported commodities prol)ably at 
the shipping ; it was collected by the Jhrntecostologi, who 
luivc been mentioned already^®, in money and not in kind, 
as is proved by the Sandwich inscription, and by the 
circumstance that tlie value of the conniK>dities was entered 
in the books of the custom-duties. As the duty upon 
corn (7rtvr7]xocrT?j tou criTow), which was only iiTi|)()sed at the 


Inscript. 158. ed. Boeckh. 

Demosth. in Phorm. p. 909, The (‘xport duty is called 
Trtt^ccyayion in Fhili])pides the comic poet, l^ollux IX. 90. 

Ad Demosth. in Mid. ut sup. 

Deuiostli. Paragr. in Lacrit. p. 932. 25 sq. Piaut. Triuuuim. 
IV, 4. 15. wliere however the Homan custom may hi? meant. 

Besides other passages already quoted with a (Idi’erent view, 
compare upon this point Atlien IL p. 19. ('. 
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iriiportation, was let out to individuals^'^, the fiftieth must 
have been sold in separate lots to several farmers, accord- 
ing to some very general distinction of the commodities. 

To ascertain what sum the State annually received 
from the fiftieth, is a problem of diflieult sidution. If 
the imported corn amounted annuaUy to about a mil- 
lion medimni, as has been assumed in a former part 
of this work, and if the price of a mediinnus is taken 
upon an average at tliree drachmas (although it is not 
known upon what principles the custom-house valuation 
was made), the farmer of the corn duty received ten talents 
a year;, of which a part must be deducted for his trouble, 
the expence of collection, and profit. With regard to other 
commodities little information can be afforded. The only 
passage on the amount of the fiftieth occurs in the speech 
of Aiulocides concerning the Mysteries but it admits of 

Orat, in Nea^r. at sup. 

"" P. 65 sqq. This passage has for the most part been rightly 
corrected by Reiske. Cf. Vaick. Dint. Kurip, p, 293, and 
Sluiter’s Lect. Andocid. p. 158 sq. Agyrrhius must evidently 
be read instead of Argyrius : should be altered to 

and then write etvrS and Mukv^v. T ottos is manifestly a 

gloss and sliould bo omitted, and read ovg^ and then oxiyov for 
oxlyov from the Mrcslau MS. The words ws ttcXXov are an 

interpretation of oUv, and they appear to me to be a gloss. Con- 
cerning ymvcii I w ill not deride. I believe liouever that it might 
1 )C understood if taken for yymea 5 if not, eua-n must be vidded, 
or the word be altered to yvovns. "" h.7TiX^tr<x.s I would alter with 

Reiske into Ji, a various reading, which Siuiter (j notes 

from a man\iscript, and is also the reading of the Breslau MS. 
Lastly, should be added after from the Breslau MS. 

and the colon after changed into a comma. 

has passed into the (irammariaiis from this passage. Etymol. 
and r.ex. S(‘g. p. 202. 0 ei^x^^ obriyo(rovv scil. 
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SO much doubt in the interpretation, that it will be better 
to let him speak in his own words. For this Agyrrhius, 
this model of excellence, wfis two years ago chief farmer 
of the fiftieth, which he purchased for thirty talents ; and 
all those persons who were collected round him under the 
white poplar, had a share in the concern. Upon their 
characters it is unnecessary for me to make any comment. 
Their object in assembling there was, as far as I can judge, 
both to receive money for not bidding higher, and to have 
a share in the profits, when the duty was sold under its 
proper price. Afterwards when they had gained two 
talents, and discovered that the concern was of consi- 
derable value, they all combined together, and, giving the 
others a share, they purchased the same duty for thirty 
talents ; then, as no one offered a higlier sum, I myself went 
to the Senate, and Ind against them, until I obtained it 
for thirty-six talents. Then luiving driven aw^ay these 
persons, and provided sureties for rnysclf, I collected tlie 
required sum, and paid it to the State : nor was I a loser 
by the speculation, l*or tlie sliarers in it even made a small 
profit. Tims 1 was the means of })roventing tliesc persons 
from dividing among Uiemselves six talents of the public 


for oxainpie Hesychius c 

as has been rightly corrected. To this also the 
mvTTiKOff'ra^^os belongs (as a friend has coirected for 
in l.ex. Seg, p. 297, o rng 5r£VT/<>to£rT»i5 tov rlxovi xect rm 

TrivTjjjfooTT^ip (1. 'Tmjjx.oo-Too'^v), Cf. Phot. p. '>0 1 . With regard to 
the emendation afterwards proposed in the text of fc| for whicdi 
W’as first edited by P eiske, it may be observed that it is confirmed 
by Sliiiter’s and the Breslau MS. which read 'tgU for : it was 
no doubt originally written ri, from which II and III could easily 
be derived, is also the reading of four manuscripts collated 

by Bekker Orat. /\tt. vol. I. p. I P.'.] 



rtioney*"^ According to this account the lease was taken by 
companies: Agyrrliius, and afterwards Andocides> had an 
association of this kind: at the head of each company 
there was a chief farmer specified the 

names of tlie persons of whom it was composed. It was 
sold by auction to the highest bidder by the Poletie, with 
the ])roviso of the approbation of the Senate, near the 
white poplar tree : in this instance however it was not 
the tax on any particular commodity, but the fiftieth 
in general, which therefore these persons had on this 
occasiem farmed in one lot, and not divided into se- 
parate portions. Agyrrhius held the lease in the third 
j ear before the delivery of the speech ; Andocides received 
it in the following year, for he took it from Agyrrhius, 
and in the next succeeding year was involved by the party 
of this person in the law-suit concerning the mysteries. It 
has been incorrectly supposed, that a three yeai's’ lease is 
intended, a meaning of which the expression of the writer 
does not admit Andocides indeed says, according to the 
present reading, that Agyrrhius and his company had made 
a profit of two talents : that he himself offered six talents 
more than the former company ; but that, unless he washed 
to expose himself to evident loss, the highest offer be could 
make, was what the company of Agyrrhius had paid and 
gained at the former letting. l-"rom this it might be sup- 
posed, that these twt) talents were an aimual profit; and 
that the com]5any of Agyrrhius had gained six talents in 
tliree years, wdth a rent of 30 talents, w hicli in that case 


De Pauw (liechcrchrs Philos, vol. I. p. 356.) understood it 
to mean a rent for three years; Manso {Sparta vol. TI. p. 504.) 
for one year. T^/xov iVos means the third 7/rar Jh fare, or two 
years ugo. 
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must have been a throe years'" rent ; for Andocides states 
that the three years'" profit upon this rent, was as much as 
36 talents. But, not to mention that the idiom of the lan- 
guage compels us to understand a letting which was taken 
for the third year before the delivery of the speech, and not 
a three years'" lease, it is not possible that an orator should 
have made use of such inaccurate language, as to state the 
rent for tlireft years, and the profit of the lessee only for 
one, without marking tlie difference. It is better to correct 
the ,iuimbcr,^which is for other reasons uncertain, and to 
suppose that the profit of the company of Agyrrhius was six 
talents instead of two. Moreover if this profit and the rent 
were for tliree years, the fiftieth would be extraordinarily 
low, particularly wlien we consider the export of corn, 
although even this did not compose the largest part of tlie 
wdiole recei{)ts; tlie other exports and imports, of cattle 
and other necessaries, salt' fish and flesh, oil, wine, honey, 
leather, wood, metals, vessels, ointment, jigging, and other 
kinds of raw and man u Pictured commodities, would Iiave 
far exceeded the amount of tin.' duty upon coj*n : the slaves 
also must have produced a considerable sum, u{X)n wliom, 
as was the case in the Roman customs, an import duty 
was also levied And if the fiftieth, inclusive of tlie 
cost of collection, only produced about fourteen talents 
a year, the value of the comiiiodities imported and ex- 
ported could not liave amoiiiited to more than 760 talents, 
which is evidently too small a sum. In addition to this, 
the only duty of which we know with certainty the dura- 
tion of the lease, viz. tlie tax upon prostitutes, was only 
let for a term pf one year. Wc must tberelore .suppose, 
that the same was the case with the general letting of tlie 


'■* l.ex. Seu;. p. 2[i7. 'iK 
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Other duties, and assume, according to the words of An- 
decides himself, that the fiftieth produced to the state from 
SO to 36 talents a year ; so that the imports and exports, 
allowing for the profit of the letting and the cost of col- 
lection, amounted to about 2000 talcnts'^^. It must how- 
ever be remembered, that at this period Athens was not in 
a flourishing condition, as it was the first year after the 
anarchy : in prosperous times the custom-difties were pro- 
bably far more productive. In several other countries the 
customs were equally considerable, and in some places they 
yielded a much larger sum. In Macedonia the harbour- 
duty was generally let for 20 talents; Callistratus raised 
the rent to 40 talents, by lessening the amount of security ; 
for whereas before his time, each person was obliged to 
furnish security amounting at the lowest to a talent, 
which none but the wealthy were able to procure, he 
permitted the former to give security only for the third 
part, or for whatever smallest portion of his rent he could 
persuade the people to accept security Can there be 
any doubt that a yearly lease is here meant ? The harbour- 
duty of Rhodes amounted before Olymp. 153. 4. to a 
million drachmas (!()(> talents) a year: after it had con- 
siderably fallen off’, it still amounted to 150,000 drachmas 
(25 talents) Cersocleptes of Thrace received an annual 
income of 300 talents from the harbour-duties, at times 
when commerce was not impeded Whether Athens 
collected port duties in other countries, for example, in the 
harbours of Thasos, which she had obtained by conquest, 

Bartheleray (Anacbaisis vol. IV. p. 505.) reokons the annual 
imports and exports not very differently at ten millions of livres. 

Aristot. (Tcon. 2. 22. 

Polyb. XXXl. 1 , 12. 

Demostb. in Aristocrat, p. (>57, 9. 
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or whether they were transferred to the States of the 
Cleriichi, I am .unable to decide. On the other hand, 
custom-duties must necessarily have been established by 
land against Megaris and Boeotia; for at certain times a 
total prohibition existed against those countries: nothing 
determinate can however be ascertained. It is related of 
Oropus, upon the boundaries of Attica and Bceotia'^’^, that 
the inhabitants were all plunderers and toll-gatlierers, and 
also raised a duty upon imported goods, being men of the 
most immoderate avarice. This might certainly l>e re- 
ferred to a duty paid upon entrance into the country, 
which the Boeotians and the Athenians liad at diUerent 
times collected at this spot : but as Oropus is situated on 
the sea, and as the importation from Euhera into Attica 
originally went by \vay of Oropus, tlie meaning remains 
uncertain. 

(5.) In addition to tlie liftietli wliich was imposed u|X)n 
import and export, it is probable that a separate duty was 
levied upon all vessels (whether they were unladen or not) 
for the use of the liarbours, wdiich had caused so largx^ an 
expeiJice to Athens; as w^e know that a duty was collected for 
permission to dejiosit commodities in the warehouses and 
magazines"^. A harbour-duty (sAXijxsviov) and collectors 
of tlie harbour-duty (sWt/mevtcrTci}) are often mentioned. 
TJie latter liowever appear to have been considered by 
Pollux as identical with the Pentecostologi. The Pente- 

Diccearebus in the Description of Cl recce, and the verses of 
Xenon which he lias preserved. 

From Xenophon’s proposals (de Vectig. 3.) we are justified 
in assuming that this was the usual custom. 

VIII, 13*2. Other passages in the grammarians, e. g. Lex. 
8eg. p. 251, give no definite information concerning tlie Eilirne- 
n is tax 



costologi at Athens^ like the collectors of the harbour- 
duti^ it) the Bosporus aud elsewhere^ and tlie Ilorriaii 
Portitores, examined the goods, valued them, and entered 
them in their lK)oks^^: the term liar hour-duty is however 
a general expression, which also comprehends import and 
export duties, as in the case of the harbour-duty of the 
Rhodians. From this fact liowever it does not by any 
means follow, that a separate duty was not imposed for 
the use of the harbour. I am induced to assume the 
reality of such an impost, by two apparent traces of its 
existence. In a fragment of Eupolis®^, a harbour-duty 
is mentioned, which was to be paid before the passenger 
embarked : it thus appears that a duty was imposed in the 
harbour, even upon individuals. In Xenophoif s Essay upon 
the State of Athens it is remarked that the necessity of 


^ Demosth. in Phorm. p. 917. 10. cf. Jiil. Afric. Cest. p. 304, 
Ap. Poll. IX. 30. 3 douvcn ff’t du. Ex«r- 

can evidently be only understood of going on board a ship, 
as Kiilm has already remarked. 

I. 17. Schneider (Opziscul. Xenopli. p. 93.) considers this 
hundredth to be a custom duty, which \ras afterwards suc- 
ceeded by the twentieth. Neither to this notion however, nor to 
that of Manso (Sjiarta vol. Tl. p, 49G,) can 1 accede. With re- 
gard to the twentieth, of which T have given the true explanation 
in chap. 6, Manso (p. 502.) understands it to be an increased 
custom-duty upon commodities levied in the Pira>eus; he com- 
bines however passages which have no reference to one another. 
Among other things, he assumes tliat the Athenians only re- 
mitted to the Allies that part of the tribute which was increased 
hy Alcibiades, which lie incorrectly states at 300 talents, and 
iliat instead of it, a custom-duty was collected in the Pirmeiis. 
This duty was not however levied upon the allies alone, hut upon all 
traders, wVvether Athenians, allies, or not ; and who compelled the 
allies to come to Athens with tlmir commodities ? Athens would 



m 

, tirpi:y^ wBiofc ith^; ^ aUies, 

productiveness of the hun||redth 

Htiinifefetly by this increased duty in the PirfBeus have injured 
her own imports^ and raised the prices of conunodities, which 
woidd have been opposed to her interest. The twen- 

tieth was not collected in the Piraeeus, but in the countries of 
the, allies. Manso again, 4 )roceeding upon the amount of the 
fiftieth, calculates the increased duty at 90 talents: but is it 
cbnceivable that the Athenians w’ould have established a duty 
producing only 90 talents, part of which moreover was before 
received, instead of the tributes which brought in so large an 
inconie, in order to increase their revenues, and yet, while it 
caused a precisely opposite effect, have allowed the twentieth to 
exist for so long a period? Enough however of these errors- 
I may observe that with tins "a main argument of Schneider’s 
falls to the ground, that the Treatise upon the State of Athens 
is as old as this period, and consequently not the production of 
Xenophon^ I have already remarked in the first book (chap. 8.) 
that I wdll not answer for its being the work of Xenophon ; but 
the proofs to the contrary I consider as insufficient. That the 
dominion of the sea did not belong to Atliens after the 93d Olym- 
piad is not entirely true. Tlie battle of Cnidos brought subject 
allies again tinder the power of Atliens (book HI. 17.), aiitl tyhy 
should not the Athenians have again introduced tlieir compulsory 
jurisdiction ? Isocrates (Areopag. 1.) speaks in the most an am- 
biguous manner of the naval dominion of the Athenians and of 
their numerous allies after the victories of Timotheus ; 3e 

Xrocl rh Kut t&v Hn H 

Tovc , WV T* /^cvi^^croyTet^f 

TrXiiovi 70VS ct/vrac^st^ VTroriXcvvTUs kxI ro yr^^irrecr^ifavop 

It is Certainly remarkable that the tributes should 
be called (pagdi ; the name fj-vv'r»%ti ivas not however intro- 
duced till Olymp. 100. 4, : Xenophon may either have written 
this treatise a short time before, or, as appears to me more pro- 
bable, the ancient and custoniary expression was retained id use 
later. Comp, book 111. 17, That the tributes were valued 
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(sKscrciTT^) in the Pira?eus/ We are not justified in assunv 
ing tipt this hiindrtHlth was an import-duty, which was 

every four years is also an account that it is difficult to reconcile^ 
particulaily in reference to earlier times. According to book UK 
11. and 15, the tributes were not altered until th<3 89tb Olym- 
piad, and about Olymp. 91. 2. they were entirely abolished, and 
changed into a custom-duty, in which state they remained unti! 
the dissolution of the whole connexion by the battle of ^l!]gos]>o- 
tamos. Here then it might be preferable to understand the times 
after the battle of Ciiklos, or after the lOOtli Olympiad. When 
the author speaks of the Athenians giving up their own country, 
we are indeed forcibly reminded of the first period of tlie Pelopon- 
nesian war ; but is it not possible that ideas of this kind may have 
been principles which w’ere derived from the earlier history of 
Atljens? P>nt the most singular passage of all is the assertion of the 
writer that it was not allowed to ridicule the people of Athens 
in comedies, but only individuals. In the Knights of Aristo- 
phanes, w'hich was acted in Olymp. 88. 4. and in the VV^asps, 
which was not brought forward till later, the people, as Schneider 
remarks, is ridiculed; but for this reason to attribute to this 
w^riting a greater antiquity tlian Olymp. 88, 4. would be a bold 
assumption, nor w ould it indeed be of much service. Aristophanes 
had previously ridiculed the State in tlie Babylonians (see Acharn. 
502. and the scholiast), and in like manner in the Acharnenses, 
although qualified with an apology which was produced by 
particular circumstances, that he only speaks against indivi- 
duals, and not against the State (vs. 514, 515.). The freedom 
of comedy was indeed for a short time abridged, particularly by 
a decree passed in Olymp. 85. 1. which was hoivever abrogated 
in Olymp. 85. 4. (Schol. Aristoph, Acharn. (37.) According to 
the scholiast to Aristoph. Nub. 31. it was expressly prohibited to 
ridicule the Archon in comedy : and according to the scholiast 
on Acharn. 1149. Antiniachus, at the time when he w^as Cho- 
regus, had proposed a decree that no one should he ridiculed by 
name. All these accounts appear to refer to the law passed in 
the Archoiishjp of Morychklcs, and prove no more than that it 
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levied at a particular period in place of the fiftieth ; for 
we find the fiftieth mentioned both in the earlier time of 

was forbidden to attack any body by name ; a prohibition which 
was not long in force. On the other hand, to ridicule the 
people, although Cleon threw it out as a reproach against Aristo- 
phanes (Acharn. 501.), and it would naturally produce hatred 
^against the poet, appears to have been always allowed until 
after the time of the anarchy. By this overthrow of the demo- 
cracy the Athenian Demiis was rendered suspicious and mis- 
trustful ; and the Parabasis, in which public matters were 
discussed, was omitted. Of this hoivever want of space pre- 
vents me from treating ; with regard to the passage in question, it 
agrees as well with the time which succeeded the anarchy as 
with the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. liustly, Schneider 
was justly surprised at the following pavssage : oMyoi ting rSf 
vFivirm pe-ac) ran^ %tiCi <pvS Idv (ktij 5roXy- 

Tr^xyf^iOTvy^v x.xl dux ro rov : which, it appears, 

could not have been said after the ill-treatment of Socrates by 
the comic poets, and least of all by Xenophon, If however 
Xenophon wrote this essay perhaps forty years after the repre- 
sentation of the Clouds, when all the circumstances of the times 
liad been changed, was it necessary that he should refer to 
Socrates in an ironical account of the principles of the Athe- 
nians? and might not the best friend of Socrates, or even 
Socrates himself, deny that he wished to raise himself above the 
people, he who came forward as the ameliorator and benefactor 
of the people, and was not only a declared enemy of the Demus, 
but entertained purely aristocratical principles? I may also make 
a remark upon the observation occurring in 1. 10. that slaves at 
Athens were not allowed to be beaten, for which regulation a 
false reason is ironically assigned. The true reason appears to 
have been forgotten at the time when the author wrote, namely, 
the war (Aristoph. Nub. 7.). Wlien the Clouds were acted, the 
circumstance was evidently new, and the reason well known. 
'Fins circumstance therefore seems to prove that this writing 
had a later origin than the Clouds of Aristophanes at the earliest. 
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Andocides (whose lease of the custom-duties, as well as 
that of Agyrrhius, falls in the first year after the Anarchy), 
and also in the time of Demosthenes ; and an alteration in 
this tax cannot be assumed without any proof. May we 
not suppose that another harbour-duty was imposed in ad- 
dition to the tax upon persons j ust mentioned, amounting to 
one per cent on the cargo ? The more strangers came to 
Athens, the greater was the intercourse ; if a larger num- 
ber of vessels arrived, even without bringing any commo- 
dities for importation, the harbour-duty was increased by 
the influx of foreigners. At the same time I only throw 
out this notion as a conjecture, for wc know' nothing cer- 
tain of the hundredtli. Aristophanes speaks of many taxes 
of a hundredth collected by Athens which, according to 
the S(•holia^st, the States paid for the duties (rsArj) ; an 
explanation more obscure than the thing explained. It is 
how'ever possible that this small tax w'as levied in Attica 
upon several occasions, a question which wc shall presently 
reconsider. 

Duties levied in markets arc mentioned in Attica, as 
well as in other countries of Greece®'*, and were considered 
as a tax of importance, so that th(*y could not liave been 
mere fees paid for permission to erect booths. It is more 
probable that they were an excise-duty upon all things 
sold in tlie market ; but in what manner the rate was 
estimated wc are wliolly unable to state. The gramma- 


I do not indeed consider the question to be set at rest by these 
arguments; but the space does not allow^ of a more detailed 
investigation, 

Vesp. 656. 

Xenoph. <h Vectig. 'L v'Vi'istopli. Acharn. 90 1. ed, InvciTr 
Demostb, Olyntlu h p. 15. 20. 
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riaiis®'* mention a tax upon sales ($7ra>yioy^ sTr^vta)^ but they 
did not themselves know accurately wdiat was its nature. 
Harpocration conjectures that it was the tax of a fifth (>? 
7fg^7rr>j), a duty of winch lie appears to have obtained some 
knowledge from otlier sources ; other grammarians copy 
this account from him ; but, if we consider the moderate 
rate of the other duties, it is not credible that so high a tax 
•should have been imposed upon all sales, whicdi would liave 
fallen chiefly upon the home consumjHion. In another ac- 
count, which in all probability is e<jually founded on mere 
conjecture, certain duties of a luindredth are cited as in- 
stances of this tax. At Byzantium we meet with a tax 
of ten per cent upon sales, but only imjiosed fi)r tlie 
moment, and not intended foi* any long contiuuance^^^: 
other examples of large excise-duties of this kind J omit 
to enumerate. Whether this tax was collected at the 
gates or in the market I do not iind any M liere stated “ ; 
toll-gatherers were liowevcr appointed for the collection 
of it. A story jireserved in Zenobius ami other com- 

Poll. VII. 15. Harpocration, Sukl. ElynioL Pbavoriuns. 
The following less valuable stateriKUit; occurs in Lex. Seg. p. 255. 
"EvraJvfflf mn rJa-Tri^ ix.xr6Trxl rmq. 

The sale of duties cannot here be ineatit, although the gramma- 
rian classes the tcri^vKux, the pay of the heralds at the sale of the 
duties, togetlier with the lyraiviUy llio former being a fee which was 
perhaps exacted in all sales by auction. 

Pseud- Aristot. (Kcon. 2. 3. in the words r*fg wi>ovf.tivoig re 
i'rx^xv 'hehovxt 

^ The author raentions in the Addenda, that having left it 
undecided where the duty was paid uj)oii goods that were 
brought for sale into the city, he afterwards considered that it 
W'as probably taken at the gates, and tliat the passage- duty, or 
refers to this. “ Tlie only accoiuit of it is found iu 
Ilesycbius. AictTrvXm (as has been rightly con ec ted) ri>,og re 



pliers of Lexicons®^, of a countryman named Leucon, 
leads to this conclusion. The story is, that this Leucon 
used to place leathern bottles of honey in a panier, upon 
the top of which he laid some barley, and brought it to 
Athens on an ass, which he represented to be loaded with 
nothing but barley. One day the ass fell down, and the 
toll-gatherers, coming to his assistance, discovered the lioney, 
and seized it as contraband. This story indeed is in all 
probability a fiction, and did not actually happen to any 
Leucon. Leucon was an Athenian comic poet, perhaps 
the son of Hagnon**®, the contemporary of Aristophanes 
and Pherecrates, and he had represented the misfortune of 
the peasant upon tlic stage, in a play called the tvh/wh 
earned the leathern bottlers. This does not liowever inva- 
lidate the argument ; for even if it was not founded upon 
any real fact, it must, in order to be made the subject of a 
play, have been at least a possible occurrence according 
to the existing usages at Athens. 

(6.) In addition to these regular duties, the Athenians 
about Olymp. 9L 2. substituted in the room of the tri- 

lKei?^z7T0y where consult the notes of the com- 
mentators ; the word is used in a somewhat different meaning in 
Pseud- Aristot. Q^ooii. 11. 2, 14. from wlience it might be con- 
cluded that the money was only paid for passing through the 
gate; but that at Athens the word had any other signification, 
and that the diot7rvXi6v was some kind of adriiittaiice-money, ap- 
pears to me hardly conceivable.'’ 

Zend). I. 74. IVlich. Apost. II, 68, Comp. Diogenianus and 
Siiidas voi, 1. p. 98. 

fSuid, in v. AivKm, and particularly Toup Emend, in Suid. 
vol. II. p. 252. ed. Leips. against the commentators. His 

is quoted by Atherupjis, Hesychius, Photius, and Suidas; 
by the latter in two different places/^Ovc? and ; both 

howev'er are onCj viz/'Ovd? 



btJtes, which up to this period had been periodically paid 
by tlie allies^ a duty of a twentieth (flxotrr^) upon all com- 
niodities exported or imported by sea in the States of the 
subject allies ; hoping to raise a greater revenue by that 
means than by the direct taxation of these States and 
it cannot be doubted that this tax, as Aristophanes men- 
tions no less than KMX) tributary cities, must have pro- 
•uluced a very considerable revenue. These duties were 
according to tlie usual practice let out in farm ; tlie cob 
lectors had the name of Eicostologi (slKOfjroKoyoi) Fixavi 
a reference made by Aristophanes in the Comedy of the 
Frogs (Olymp. 93. 3.) to an unfortunate Eicostologus, 
who sent some commodities, the cxi)ortati(>n of wliich was 
prohibited, from /Egina to Epidaurus, it may be infj^u’red 
that this duty had not been abolislied, but lasted until the 
end of the Peloponnesian war. Put the tenth (Ssxary;) 
raised by the Athenians at Byzantium was a mere ex- 
tortion. It ^vas first imposed in Olymp. 9-. |. when Alci- 
biades, Thrasyllus, and the other Athenian generals who 
came from Cyzicus, fortified Clirysopolis in tlie territory 
of Cliaiccdon : a station for the reception of those duties 
(d^KotTsorfjgiov) was built, and thirty shi|>s were sent out 
under two generals, in order to titlie tlie commodities on 
board all ships w hich came out of tlie Poutus, as Xenophon 
relates Polybius mentions the ships going to tlie Pon- 
tus; both accounts are doubtless eorreet, and the tenth 

Tbucyd. V ll, 28. To this twentieth and to the Byzantiau 
transit-duties, whicli uiil be presently nientionefi, the following 
passage refers in Lex. Seg. p. 185. 21. Af-Koiryi y^xi o< 

*A&v}m7oi Ik rxZix 

Poll. IX. 30. Aristoph. Ran. 36fi. 

Ilellen. I. 1, 14, with which Diodorns XI L 64. agrees. 



was levied upon the cargoes of vessels both coming in and 
going out of this sea. That this tax produced a large 
revenue may be readily conceived, for the rate of duty 
was high, and this channel was very much frequented. 

Byisantium,"’ says Polybius most favourably situ- 

ated upon the sea of any known place against the will of 
its inhabitants it was not possible either to go out or to 
come in to the Pontus, on account of the rapid current in 
the straits; for that reason it was far moi’c fortunately 
situated than Chalcedon, the City of the Blind, which at 
first siglit appears to have possessed an equally advanta- 
geous position : a large supply of leather, the best and the 
greatest number of slaves, came from the Pontus; also 
hoinjy, wax, and salt meat; oil, and every kind of wine, 
were carried from Greece into tlie Black Sea ; corn it 
sometimes exjKU-ted and sometimes imported. The only 
good passage however, as the same historian remarks, was 
by Bus and Ciirysojiolis, for which reason the: Athenians, 
upon the advice of Alcibiades, had chosen this latter city 
as tlie station for collecting the duties. Of this tax they 
w^ere deprived by the defeat at /Egospotamos, Thrasy- 
bulus however reestablished it about the 97th Olympiad, 
and let it out in farm^-’; at that time the Athenians 
derived great resources from it for the candying on of war. 
The peace of Antalcidas (Olymp. 98. 2.) probably pro- 
duced its second abolition ; and a long time afterwards 
(Olymp. 139.) the Byzantians introduced tlie same transit- 
duties (Siocyevyiov) to assist a pecuniary difficulty, wliich was 
the cause of the war between them and the Rhodians 

Poiyb, IV, 38. and afterwards 43, 44. 

Xenoph. Hellen. IV^. 8, 27, 31. Demosth. in Leptin. §. 48* 
and there Ulpiaifs and Wolf’s notes. 

Polybius in the following chapters. Comp, Heyne de By- 
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Wherever houses or stations for the collection of tenths 
(SexaTeuTYjgtoc^ are mentioned^"'', tolls collected at 

sea are always to be understood, which required particular 
establishments of this description. Tlierefore Pollux men- 
tions the erection of them as an event which only happened 
on particular occasions. But when formers of tentlis, and 
collectors of tenths (SsKocrwmt^ dsKarri^oyoi^ dsKccTsura)) are 
iifentioned^®, duties of different descriptions may be under- 
stood. Ill the first yilace there were the tenths of the 
produce of the soil ; we know for example that this tax 
was collected in the governments of the Satraps, as a 
distinct branch of revenue; it was also universally extended 
ill the tyrannies of Asia, and jirobably was the most 
ancient tax paid to the kings. ThuvS too the Romans 
collected tenths from conquered countries ; and this 
same duty was also very common in (irccce, but only 
as a tax upon profierty wliicii was not freeliold, the 
tenths being ])aid for tlie usufruct. Consistently with 
this the tyrant demanded tlie tenths from all liis sulyocts, 
ill his right as lord and master of the whole country, 

zant. p, 1.5 sqc[. To sail by compulsion to the place wlicre the 
duties weie collected was called Trec^otyuyidt^itv, Po]y]>. IV, 44, 
46. III. 2. 

Poll. vm. 132, 

hiKoctmui are fanners of the tenths, collectors of 

the tenths; both of which callings were often unitcMl in the same 
individual : appears to be applicable to either. C'f. 

Harpocrat. in vv. 'BtKecTivru^ and Poll. IX. 2B, 

Demosth. in Aristocrat, p. 676, 26, Also Hesychius in v. 
2f£x«tTijXoyo<, Etymol, in v. 2iKo^rivri^itv, where however the state- 
ments given are incorrect and confused. To collect the tenth 
^vas called Aristophanes ap. Poll. IX. 31. 

ii ; and thence Hesychius, ^ucccnvuv, not to quote 

other grammarians. 



which he only permitted to be occupied by lus subjects 
upon the payment of these taxes. Of this kind are the 
Sicilian tenths, which were received by the kings before 
that country foil into the hands of the Romans; and many 
cases of the same duty occur in Greece proper, as for 
example, the titlies of the corn at Cranon in Thessaly 
thus Pisistratus, as tyrant or usurping proprietor of the 
country, subjected all the lands of the Athenian citizens 
to a tithe, and incurred the hatred of his people l}y this 
despotic inoasure; although as a sophist supposes him to say 
in a spurious epistle, he might excuse himself l>y alleging, 
that the tithes were not paid for liirnself the tyrant, but 
for defraying the expences of the sacrihees, with the other 
brandies of the administration, and the costs of war^®* 
The Pisistratidm did not abolish this tax, but they lowered 
it to a twentietli^-^ In the same manner then, that witli 
reference to a tyrant, all lands were subject to a tithe, so 
in a republic many estates were subject to this tax, as not 
being the freehold property of the possessor, but only 
held by him as occupier. Thus the State of Athens 
was enabled to possess tlic titlies of public demesnes, 
and to let tliem in farm ; the temples also frequently 
enjoyed property of tliis kind, of which many exain])les 
are extant; tlius for instance, the Delian Apollo received 

Polyieu. IL 34. 

Concerning these teiuhs see Moursius Pisistrat. d, 7. 9. 
The spurious epistle is given by Diogenes Laertius in the Life of 
Solon. 

^ 'ytyvcf^csvofv Thucyd. VI. 54, In the free consti- 

tution of Athens notiiing of this kind occurs. That the Roman 
tenths were copied from those of Attica is the singular notion of 
Bunnann de A’ect. P. R, 11 . and V.. 
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a large amount of tithes from the Cyclades ; and in the 
island of Ithaca, tlie temple of Diana received the tithes 
from an estate, the possessors of which were bound to 
keep her temple in repair and Xenophon had formerly 
devised the very same regulation at Scillns. Obligations 
of this nature arose in great measure from tJie piety of 
individuals, who dedicated their property to the gods, and 
tluis gave up the right of possession, retaining at tlie same 
time the use of it for tliemselves in consideration of a fixed 
payment ; the temples may also on certain occasions have 
received the right of tithes by conquest. Thus the Greeks 
promised that after the fortunate termination of the l*er- 
sian war, all States who liad aJflbrded any protection to the 
enemy, should |)ay a titlic to the Delphian Apollo, that is to 
say, that they would make their lands subject to a tribute 
At Athc*ns moreover, Minerva of the Parthenon received the 
tithe of the plunder, and of captures and also of certain 
fines ; wliile others were paid to the temples without any 
deduction, together with the tithe either of all or of a 
large proportion of confiscated property The tithes of 

Spanheiin ad Callinu Hymu. Del. 278. Corsiiii Gr. Diss. 
VJ. p. CXVI. 

Inscription in Paciandi Mon. Pelop. vol. I. p. 142. and his 
diffiisse notes, w here its genuineness is proved. Xenophon set up 
the very same inscription at *SciUus (Cyr. Exped. V". 3. 3.) and 
this inscription of Itliaca is a rather modern imitation of it, but 
unquestionably not a forgery. 

Herod. Vll. 132. Diod. XL 3. Polyb. IX. 33. concerning 
Tliebes, Cf. Xenoph. liellen. VL 3. 9. 

Deniosth. in Tiinocrat. p. 741. 3, Diod. XL 92. l^ysias 
in Poiystrat. p. 686, Harpocrat- in v. SgxetTgtinv, Cornp. Paciandi 
ut stip. p, 172 sqq. Lakeinacher Ant. Gra»c. Sacra p, 409. 

Cf. e. g. Deinostli. in Macart, p. 3 074. 24. 

Decree in the Liv es of the Ten Orators p. 226. Andocid, de 
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Minerva are mentioned in connection with the fiftieths of 
other gods, and of the heroes of tlie tribes (sTrclovufjioiy^^^; 
the latter were probably similar percentages, and must 
not be coiifounded with the custom-duty of the fiftieth. 

(7.) Among tlie direct and personal taxes, the protection 
money of the resident aliens (fjiSTolxm) is most generally 
known, an institution I)y no means peculiar to tlie Athe- 
nian State, but which was introduced in many l^-^7^ aiivd 
perhaps in all countries. At Athens every resident alien 
paid twelve drachmas a year, as we learn from the testi- 
mony of Eubukis and according to the latter 

tlie women paid six drachmas, if they had no son of suffi- 
cient age to pay for himself. If however tlie son paid the 
protection-money, the mother was exempt; consequently 
no woman paid it, except those whose families did not 
contain any adult male; and as the son exempted the 
mother, there can bo no doubt that the husband exempted 
his wife. For that tlie wives of the resident aliens had to 
make a separate payment is improbable for this reason, 
that otherwise a Avidow^ even if her son paid this tax, 


Myst. p. 48, Xenoph. Hellen. I. 7. 10. Compare below book III. 
14. Photius mentions a tenth received by the gods in v. 
^ivrevg, Avitliout however specifying Avbicli, 

Demostli. in Timocrat. p. 738, 5. and Ulpian’s note. 
Besides the two passages of Lysias and Lyciirgas wiiicli 
Wesseling- quotes ad Petit. II. 5. 1. see Demosth. in Aristocrat, 
p. 691. 3, and in Aphob, p. 845. 19, 

Harpocratiou in v, jwgTo/Wy, cf. I>ex. Seg. p. 280. llcsychius 
in V. Photius who transcribes Harpocration, in v. fAiroitca 

and fAtroUm Poll. III. 55. Nicephor. ad Synes. de 

Insorun. p. 402. The other statement of ten drachmas iu 
Hesy chilis v. fAix^Utdv and Ammoiiius v. iVoreAi? only rests upon an 
error of the copyist. 
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would %lso have been required to pay fiir herself; 
whereas it is stated in the most general terras, that if the 
son paiS, the mother did not, nor consequently the widow. 
The protection-money was also let out in farm; since 
farmers of duties (te^mvoci) are mentioned ; for example in 
the life of Lycurgus, who threatened a farmer of duties 
with imprisonment, for arresting Xenocrates for not hav- 
ing paid his protection-money^^*^, and also in the Gram- 
marians. It is maintained by some writers, that the 
payment of the protection-money was made by the Patron 
(7r§ocrTiXTr}f)ii^\ which agrees very well with liis character 
of surety for the resident aliens, but is directly op- 
posed to the testimonies of the ancients. For the State 
looked for security to the body of the resident alien him- 
self, and if he was convicted before the Poletae of non- 
payment of the duty, he was immediately soldm. It is 
also to be observed that Harpocration, who is followed by 
Photius, proves from the comic poets in particular, that 
the freed-men also paid this protection-money ; Menander 

Vit. dec, Orat. vol. IV. p. 253, ed. Tubing, also Plutarch 
in the Life of Q. FJainininus, and Photius in the Life of Lycorgus. 
Concerning Xenocrates see also Piutarch^s Phocion 29, and 8te. 
Croix in his Menioire on the f^WoiKot in the Mcni. de rAcadeiriie 
des Inscriptions, tom. XI AT I. p. 184 sq. 

Petit ubi sup, and Lex. Seg. p. 298. 

Harpocration from the Oration against Aristogiton I, p. 787. 
27. which if not written by Demosthenes himself, is of consi- 
derable antiquity, where there is an instance of the sale of an un- 
married woman. The place where this sale took place was called 
the Toy ftitoiKtov, The sale was carried on under the 

direction of the Poletm, Pollux V’^III. 99. comp, above book II. 3. 
The protection-money was naturally paid in ti)e same place. 
In the Lives of tiie Ten Orators simply is used instead of 

A }5T*?^ojv Toy ^*r&tKiov. 
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however, he proceeds to statc^ says in two that 

besides the twelve drachmas, the latter also paiid three 
oboli, perhaps to the farmer of the duties."^ Accdrding to 
the context tlie latter**’ can only be the freed-nien, as 
Petit rightly understood and^ as is so frequently the 

case, Pollux and Hesychius generalize this account of the 
payment of the Triobolon, and extend it to all resident 
aliens. But they go still farther than this, for the latter 
informs us that it was paid to the farmer of the duties, 
the former that the clerk received it. The general ac- 
curacy and information of Harpocration pi’ove that no 
grainmarian coidd know it for certain, and to what pur- 
pose should it liave heen paid to a clerk, of even to a 
former of the duties, if tlie tax was let out in farm ? 
This 'J'riobolon paid by the frecd-men must therefore 
have had a different character, to which point T will 
presently return. On the other hand many resident aliens, 
as is iiTi])lied in tlie story of Xenocrates, enjoyed an 
imiminity from the protection-money {utsXsiu aeToiKtov) 
without being Isoteles, at Athens as well as in otl^er 
countries Many were iwen exempted from custom- 
duties and other payments, as will be shewn below ; yet 
tlK\sc prefei’cnces appear to Ijave been very rare; for, 
according to Demosthenes scarcely five persons were 
exeinj)ted from the regular liturgies, and what Diodorus 
supposes Thejuistoclcs to say with regal'd to tlie immunity 
of the resident aliens and the cirtiKcers, must have arisen 

Leg. Atu II. G, 7. 

Marm. Oxon. XXIV. 35. ed. Chandler. Demasth. in Aristo- 
crat. p. G91. 3. 

Book L 15. 

In Leptin. §. 16, 17. 

XL rs. 
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'1 

from misunderstanding, which perhaps originated 

in the., circumstance that Themistocles had encouraged 
this class in some other manner. If then we take the 
sum of the resident aliens in the time of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, wliicli was 10,(K)(), as an average amount, and 
reckon about 1000 women who paid this tax, tlie protec- 
tion>money would have amounted to about twenty-one 
talents: the frced-men are included in this estimate, 
although in Xenophoirs Treatise upon tlie State of 
Athens this class of persons is distinguished from the 
resident aliens. 

Xenophon saystt8^ that ‘^whoever remembers how much 
tlie slave-duty produced before tlie Dccelean war, will 
allow that it is possible to maintain a large number of 
slaves in the country/’ At tliat period great immbers 
eloped; Tliucydides reckons more than ^20,000; the fleet 
employed a very large number, and as it was easy for 
them to escape from Attica, tl)e Ailienians probably 
reduced their establishments, or exported tlieir slaves to 
foreign markets. In short, Athens had more slaves before 
than afte^^ the Decclean war, and this duty was conse- 
(juently more productive. Put liy means of what ? was it 
merel}^ by the duty of a fiftieth upon their importation r 
In tliat case the expression slave-duty could scarcely liave 
been used. It is more probable that a tax upon the slaves 
tliemselves existed: and this would in that case be the 
only direct and r(‘gular taxation of a part of the property of 
the citizens, excepting the liturgies ; although tliis duty, in 
so far as slaves cannot be considered as mere property, but 

‘'7 I. 10. 

De \ 4 . t(rd)i T?) p.v 
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a8 servants also, may be viewed in the light of a tax upon 
servants. Now the supposition that a slave-tax of this 
nature was in existence, appears to be confirmetH^y the 
triobolon which was paid by the freed-men. The 
rate of taxation for slaves could not indeed have been 
high, if it was not to press too heavily upon 'the property 
of pervsons who employed a large number, and particu- 
larly of the mine proyjrietors ; but three oboli a year 
for each slave was a tax that would easily have been borne; 
and it is probable that the jwssessors paid this sum for 
every slave; of which the triobolon paid by each freed- 
inan in addition to the protection-money, was probably 
the result : the latter he paid by virtue of his new station; 
but the State would not consent to renounce what it had 
formerly received from him. If this supposition is well 
founded, and wc reckon 400,000 slaves in Attica, the tax 
produced to the farmer of the duties 200,000 drachmas, or 
about 03 talents a year. 

I^rom this example it may be perceived how limited is 
our knowledge cwn of the Athenian antiquities. Obli- 
terate the few and indistinct traces of this tax i^on slaves, 
and there is nowhere an indication of its existence. How 
many similar duties and revenues may Athens have pos- 
sessed, of which we know nothing ? In the State of 
Byzantium, fortune-tellers (who, as may be seen frojn 
Isocrates and Lucian, carried on a profitable trade), (juacks, 
jugglers, and otlier itinerant impostors paid the third part 
of their profits for permission to follow their callings 
and traders of tins desiaiption were also taxed in other 
countries in ancient times ^20; it is fair to suppose that 

Pseud-Aristot. (Leon. 2. 3 . * 

Casaiib. ad Sueton. CaJig. 40. 
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Athens likewise iinpose<l a tax upon such itinerants. Facu 
rotaiLdealing ill tlie market was not permitted either to 
the resident aliens or to foreigners, without the payment of 
a tax, which was known liy the name of foreigners'’ money 
(^sviKa TsXsiv); therefore Demosthenes says of a woman 
who sold ribbands, tliat if they washed to prove that slic 
was a foreigner and not a citizen, tliey must search the 
duties collected in the market and perhaps the resident 
aliens themselves ])aid a tax for the exercise of other trades. 
The most shameful of all taxes of this class is the tax 
upon prostitutes (Trogvi^ov which was also introduced 

in Rome by Caligula, and not only continued during the 
reigns of the Christian emperors ^‘-2^ Vmt to tlie disgrace 
of mankind, still exists in Cliristian States. At Athens 
it w'^as annually let out by the senate ; the farmers knew 
accurately the names of all who followed this calling 
men as well as vv-omen ; for even the former, as was the 
ease under Caligida, yiaid the tax. Aceording to a pas- 
sage of Suidas and Zonaras the Agoranomi fixed the 
price wiiich each prostitute w as to take : it appears there- 
fore that^ie tax was different aecording to their different 
profits as was the case in the ordinance of Caligula 

Demosth. in hubulid. p. 1308. 9. p. i309. 5. 

Burmann (le V'^ectig. Pop. Bom. XIl, Ilogewisch iibor die 
Hdiniscbcn Finanzon p. 213. p. 308 sqq. 

ypschin. in Timarcdi. p. 134, 1 3>0. These farmers arc also 
TiXumty d lycXiyova-i to TgAo?. 'f hc exjiressioTi in the comic 

poet Philoriides (Poll. VIL 202, and the commentators) refers to 
the tax in (jaesti(>n,althoiig!i Pollux (!X. 29.) cites tins wonl among 
the vituperative names applied to farmers of duties in general. 

In V. 

Comp, above hook I 21. 

Sneton. Calig. 40. Ex capturis prostitulanim, cjuantuni 
t]u;ei|uo uno concuhitu mereret. 


VOI. 11. 


J' 
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If personKS of the rank of citi»:ens disgraced themselves 
ill this inanner, whicli liowever the laws eiuleavoured to 
liiruler, by excluding tlieiii Itoiii sacrifices and public 
oftiees, and l)y other wise regulations, they were also 
subject to the tax-> although the dtizons did not pay any 
thing for following honourable callings, l^astly, the State 
liad some revenues of a smaller kind, whicli reverted from 
the expellees, and although thc}^ liear no resemblance tl) 
those wliich have been here enumerated, yet they cannot 
bo mentioned witli greater projiriety in any other place. 
Among tliose is the hide-money (hguiuTiKOv)^ wliich was 
derived from great sacrifices and feasts 

(8.) The government of Athens cannot be accused of 
having levied any regular duties, wliich were so high as 
to be oppressive; other States a])peMr to have imposed far 
heavier taxes, as for example, Cersoblejites in tfie ( ’her* 
sonese laid a duty of a tenth upon all commodities and 
Leiieon, king in the Ihisporus, imposed a tax of a thir- 
tieth upon exportcal corn In Ihibylon all gooils 

entering the town were sidvject to a litlu'; this practice 
liad however fallen into disuse long liefoi'O time of 
Alexander The f ,am})sacenians on an occasion, wvhen 
many trlrtMiies, and consequently a considerable sale of 
provisions, were ex])ected, laid an excise-duty of half the 
usual price upon all commodities It is however un- 
deniable that tile metliod of lollection by a IVirvuer-gisieral, 
to whom th( duti(‘s were sold, diminished the receipts of 


See book til. l!). 

Deinosth. in Aristocrat, [>. f)79. <? 1. 
Deiiiostlt. in bcplii). b 2ij. 

Pseud- Arislot. Outon. 2. :j4. 

Ibid. 2.7, 
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the this custom was not however peculiar to 

Athens; for the duties were let out in farm in all the 
countries of Greece, and also in the kingdoms of Mace- 
donia and Rome, In what manner those persons wlvo 
wished to take a lease were able to defraud the public at 
the auction of the duties, we have already seen from 
Andocides ; the farmers of the custom-duties made a 
cbnspiracy against the State, bought ofl* any competitors 
Avho wished to overbid them, either by direct bribery or 
by giving them a share in the Jetting, or even persecuted 
those who deprived tliem of tlie lease, as was the case 
with Andocides Inmself. The same fact is ])roved by 
another case mentioned in Plutarch A resident alien, 

whose ]>i\)perty did not amount to more than 100 staters, 
conceived a passion for Alcabiades, and brought him his 
whole stock of ready money, in order to move him to a 
return of affection. Alcil)iades, pleased with the love 
and devotion of tliis ])erson, invited him to be his guest ; 
he then returned him the money, charging liiin at 
the same time to bid against the farmers of the duties 
upon the following day, towards whom he laid a particular 
cause of enmity. When the jjoor man excused Irimself on 
the plea that tlie letting was an afihir of many talents, 
Alcil)iade8 threatened to flog him, in case lie did not 
comply witli his wishes; the alien tlien obeyed him, and. 
upon the following day, at the sale of the duties in tlie 
market-place, he increased tlie former bidding l>y a talent, 
and Alcibiades liimself provided liini witli security, to the 
vexation of the farmei's of the custom-iluties. The eom- 


The expressions used are 
Poll. iX. :t4. 

Aleib. A. 



paijy of formers, who were always acciistonied with the 
second letting to pay off the debts of the first, seeing that 
there was no means of extricating tlieinselves from the 
difficulty, offered the man money to witlidraw his bidding; 
upon w^liich Alcibiadcs did not allow him to take less than 
a talent. 

Three separate descriptions of persons were connected 
with the management of every duty. The lessees (reXwvct# 
'7rg*aju,svoi, or dvouf^cvoi to tsXo^, rarely excey)t in 

the letting of landed property and not of duties), the 
sureties {syyvotj and the collectors 

The last exj)ression has two meanings : it sometimes sig~ 
nifies the puldic officers, who in the name of tlie State 
exacted payment of the public money ; hence tliose 
persons who collected the tribute, which was never let 
out in form, were called by this name^'^«''^ and sometimes 
it is used to signify those who collected the duty in the 
name of the former-general : which of these two meanings 
is retpiired in the particidar passage, it belongs to the 
commentator to decide. The sureties, as is jjroved by 
the examples already cpioted, were appointed at the 
taking of the lease; it is probable that tliey frecpiently 
liad a share in tlie profit of the contractors. More ex- 
tensive^ lettings were taken by companies, as may be seen 
from Andocides, Lycurgusi^^^, and Plutarcl). At the 
head of these associations was ])laced the clilef former 

Law of Timocrates in Deinosth. c. 'riinoerat. p. 713. 3. 
The oath of the senators in the same speech p. 745. 15, 

ffarpocration, Suklas in v. Lex. Seg. p. 245. 

^EjcXiytiv TO rUf? is also used in two different meanings. 

C. Leocrat. p. 150. where an action occurs, brought by one 
person against another for defrauding luiii in the company for 
farming the fiftieth. Comp, also p. 179. 
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teAcvpa^^rj^), Persons of noble descent, who 
were proud of their station and dignity, never entered into 
business of this description ; but these farmers were 
generally respectable citizens, and sometimes even states- 
men ; as for instance, Agyrrhius the demagogue, and 
Andocides the merchant and orator. Resident aliens w'cre 
also entitled to take leases of custom-duties; but the 
thnure in fee-farm, as for example of mines, was limited 
to citizens and Isotelcs. The farmer of custorn-duties 
(tsAcovij^) frequently occurs in the character of a collector, 
who appear to have been for tlie most ])art inferior sharers 
in the letting, although hired servants or slaves of the 
lessees were yierhaps occasionally employed for this pur- 
pose. According to the different duties which they farmed, 
these persons had different names terra*, 'SsxurvjXoyQi^ 

Trei/ryjxocrroAoyot, or less Attic, elxoerrcwvai, Ssxaroivctt, 
&c.) ^37^ and in like manner the places where the respective 
duties wore collected (rsAcovta, Trs-vDjxocTToAo'ytct, SexaT>]Aoyia, 
or dsxarsury/gta^ and others) These persons carried 

with them their book.s and had power to seize com- 
modities and persons whether the imposition of a seal 
upon the goods wliieh was customary in later times, 
had been introduced during the existence of the republic, 
1 do not undertake to decide: but all otber vexations of 
custom-duties, such as a strict search and examination, 
even opening of letters, are mentioned ; tlie latter {iractice 


Cf. Pierson, ad Mceriu p. 165. 

]>oll. IX. 28. i.ox. 8eg. p. 289. 

Comp, book III. 4. Poll. IX. 3L 

Not to (jviote more tliun one passage, see Demoslli. m Mid. 
p. 559. 18. 

See Bart hoi. -Vnaoharsis, vol. Ik p. B>8, 
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is indeed only noticed in the Homan comedies, which is 
perhaps sufficient tcstimoii}^, as these for the most part 
represent the usages of Athens Fraud and smuggling 
were liowever as difficult to prevent in ancient times as at 
the present day ; in Attica the thieves'* harbour 
Aija^v) was much used for these purposes ^ 43; and that the 
collectors of the duties were themselves frequently engaged 
in this unlawful traffic, is proved l)y the instance of the 
Eicostologus in Aristophanes ^44. Their dishonest prac- 
tices and oppressive conduct brouglit them into the worst 
repute 145: indeed the displeasure and hatred wdiich the 
collectors of the Roman customs liad excited were so 
great, that the State was compelled to abolisli the custxnn- 
duties in Italy, to the manifest loss of its revenue 
The peculiar legal relations between tlie fanners of these 
duties and the State were defined by the Jaws of tlie custom- 
duties (voixoi Tehmuoi) ^47^ These also doubtless contained 
particular enactments, with regard to offences connected 
with the custom-duties. That commodities which it was 
atten)pted to smuggle in without tbt‘ payment of a duty 

Plant. Triniimm. HI. 3 . ()4. Meujeclim. I. 2. 5. Tcront. 
Phorni. I. 2. 100. with the nom of Donatns, and Nonius in v. 
1 elonarios. 

See Palmer Exercit. p. 639. T.ex. Sog-. p, 315, ( 'oncoming 
the way in w hich the farmers of the tlnties were cheated, see 
Jul. Afric, Cost. p. 304. 

See the passages (pioted above in the fourth chapter. 

Poll. IX. 29. 32. 

Concerning tlie fanners of the duties at Rome, compare 
with this vi(^w ("icer. ad Quint. Frat. E 1. To how great a 
nicety the vsystem of custom-duties was brought by the Romans, 
has been shewn by Bnrniann de A’cetig. P. R. A' . 

Deinosth. in 3'imocrat. p. 739. 29. p. 731. E 
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(aiT£hwvy}ra(^ otvtjTroyga^a were forfeited by the Athenian 
as well as by the Homan regulations, is evident from the 
example which lias been already quoted : as however at 
Athens it was allowable to institute a Pliasis against per- 
sons who had violated Ihe laws eouneeted with tlie custom- 
duties — in wliich form of proceeding the assignment of 

the penalty was arliitrary — a severer punishment might be 
brought on by aggravated cireuinstances. The father of 
IVion the philosopher was sold, together Avith his wliole 
family, for an oftence against the laws of the custom- 
duties, although tliis di<l not take |)laoe at Athens 
The fanners of the custom-duties were allowed by law an 
exemption from military service ^ it^ order that they 
might not be impeded in the collection of the duties; and 
althougli Leocrates, as mentioned by Lycurgus, when a 
partner in tlu? leasc^ of the fiftietli, does not apjiear to have 
availed liimself of this plea as an excuse for neglecting to 
serve in war it is possible that he had particular rea- 
sons for not taking this line of defence. 

The payment of the rents (xarafiokri riXojjc^ tIAoc 

Kctradfivai^ 6iaKu(rcn^ ccTro^ovvai^ KaraQaW^iv rue kutol- 
jSokuc. took |>!ac'e in tlie senate-lamse, in the apjiointed 
prytaneias ^ If the iVirmer of tlie dutic‘s did not ol>- 
serve the term of payment, it was ordered that he should 
at tile latest pay in tlic nintli jirytaneia; if he failed to 

T})e iaiter exprossien occurs in Pollux IV. ‘>1. the ionuer 
in Zenob. I. 74, 

Poll. VIll. 47. 

Ti Laert. IV. 46. 

Orat. in Ne^er. p. 1353. IJIpian. ad xMid. p. 6vS5. A. 

Lycurp:. in T.eocrnt. p. 179. 

Poll. I X. 3], asul IVeejueiitiy in otijer u liters. 

Oral, in Ncivi. ni 



observe this term, his debt was doubled ; and if the double 
amount was not immediately paid, his property was for- 
feited to the State. That this I’egulation was in force 
before the time of the thirty tyrants, is proved by the 
following words of Andocides^^^: Wlien the fleet had 
been destroyed, and the siege commenced, you deliberated 
upon the expediency of concord among yourselves, and, 
upon the proposal of Patrocleides, you decreed to restore 
to their riglits those who had been subjected to Atimia. 
Now who these persons that had been thus sentenced were, 
and what were the circiiinstances connected with each case, 
I will mention to you. They were then, in the first place, 
persons owing money to the State, of whom some had 
filled official situations, and had not passed their accounts ; 
some were in debt to the public, for obtaining unjust pos- 
session of property (sJoDAai in the widest sense), or in con- 
sequence of pidilic suits (wdiich the accusers had lost), and 
for fines adjudged by a court of justice (Itti/SoW) ; others 
having taken leases from the pulilic had not paid the 
stipulated sum, or had been sureties to the State : all 
these persons, 1 say^ were permitted to fiay on or before 


De iVl^r'st. p. .35. Concerning the abolition of tiie Atimia see 
X^opli. liellen. II. ‘2. 6, concerning the payment of tlie donble 
amount see Liban. Arguim ad Demosth. in T'imocrat. p. 696. 2. 
and Demosth(?nes himself p. 705. 1. With regard to the 
see below chap, 12. I'rom lljose fines the l^rt/BoXoci and the 
money paid for niisnccessful y^ct(poct are essentially dilferent, as 
every one will perceive from the stvitemeiits presently made. 1 
may observe that it Ims been inferred with great probability 
(but not with absolute certainty) from Andocides p. 45 sqq. that 
the law relating to the public debtors was repealed in the 
Archonslup of Euclid ; it must however iuive been again intro- 
duced; as it was indispensable. 
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the ninth prytaneia^ and in case of non-payment they were 
to l)e fined double, and their possessions sold for the benefit 
of the State. This was one s})ecies of Atiinia.’^ This 
passage only leaves one^point doubtful, viz. whether the 
Atimia was not put into force until after the omission of 
the payment in the ninth prytaneia, or whether it followed 
immediately upon failure of payment at the appointed 
])(?riod. There can be no question but that the latter was 
tjie case ; the Atimia was immediately inflicted, if the first 
term of payment was neglected; because otherwise no 
one would have paid until the ninth pry taneia : and 
the debtor could moreover be thrown into prison by an 
augmentation of the punishment (TrgocrT/.ayjjaa) Botii 
these facts may be seen from the speech of Demosthenes 
against Timocrates, The latter person had proposed a 
law, which enacted that the y)ublic del)tors should not be 
put in prison before the ninth prytanela ; by wliicli means, 
says the orator ^ '>7, he makes the of punish-^ 

merit inmlid ; that is to say, he deprives the court of the 
riglit of inflicting that penalty, and (‘xempts the public 
debtors from Atimia. Here the Atimia, together with the 
right of augmenting the punishment, is evidently sup- 
posed to apph^ to the time preceding the ninth pry taneia : 
the penalty of excommunication or Atimia was moreover 
inseparably associated with the idea of a public debtor^ 
which every one became from tlie day on w^hich be should 
have made his payment. liastly? tlie Jaw of Timocrates 
itself shews, that the person bound to pay was liable to 
imprisonment immediately after the expiration of tlie first 

Concerning this see chap. II. 

P. 729. 8. upon the meaning of the words tm 7F^o<rrt* 
7cctii\ cf. Herald. Aniinadv'. in Salmas. (.)bserv. ad A. 
et R. IIP 3. 10. 
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term: he thus became a public debtor, and therefore sub- 
ject to Atimia, Timocrates did not include the fanners 
of the duties within the operation of his law, but intended 
that the ancient laws should remain in force with regard 
to them ; his only object being to favour certain persons 
connected with himself, who had been concerned in the 
administration of public nionievS^*'>8; and therefore proposed, 
that any one of the public debtors, by any law or 
decree, had been, or should be, condemned to imprison- 
ment as an additional punishment, either lilmself or some 
one for him should be allowed to furnish sureties for the 
debt ; and that, when he had provided sureties, if he paid 
the State the money for which he provided the sureties, 
he sliould be released from prison : but if he slu)uld not, 
either in his own person or through his sureties, pay the 
money in the ninth prytaneia, that tlie party balled should 
ho thrown into ])rlson 5 and that tlie prope rty of the sureties 
should be forfeited to the State; hut that in the case of 
farmers of duties and tlieir sureties, and collectors, and 
persons renting public property and their sureties, the 
money due should he exacted by tlie State according to 
the existing* laws. And if any person should become a 
public debtor in the nintli prytaneia, he should pay the 
money owing either in the ninth or tenth jirytaneia of the 
following year Tlie right of imprisoning the farmers 

of the duties, even witliout a judicial sentence, whicli was 
required in other cases (imprisonment being an additional 

Demosth, passim, more particularly p. 719. 26 sqq, 

Demosth. p. 722. 17 sqq. Cf. Liban. in the argument, 
where however what he says in p. 696. 21. of the imprisonment 
of the debtor in tlie second year in reference to tlie ancient law 
is manifestly false, and borrowed from the conclusion of the law 
of 'i'imoerales. 
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punishment), is also contained in the oath of tlie senate of 
five hundred: ‘^Neither will I imprison any Athenian 
who produces three sureties having the same valuation as 
himself, except he is convicted of treason against the State, 
or of subverting the democracy? or has not paid the duty 
wdien a farmer, surety, or collector The object of 

thus imprisoning the farmers was both to prevent the 
possibility of their escape, and to terrify them from any 
irregularity in their payments, which might be the occa- 
sion of much financial difficulty to the State : and for the 
prevention of inadequate security, the sureties were subject 
to the same penalties The property of the temples 
was also protected liy similar laws ; for any tenant who 
failed to pay the rents of tlie lands of the gods and lieroes 
of the tribes, himself, together with his whole ftimily and 
heirs, was laid under Atimia, until tliey were paid^^-\ 
Now that Tirnocrates, w hen he mitigated the severity of 
this law, was not so much actuated by philanthropy as by 
personal views, is evident from the exception wliich he 
made in prejudice of the public farmers : for since these 
persons, as Demosthenes remarks, were exposed to 
injury, the provisions of the new law would have been 
extended to them wath the greatest propriety : nay this 
statesman wais so little consistent \vith himself, that he had 
formerly passed another law, which provided that the 
offenders who had been prosecuted by an Eisangelia, and 


Demosth, in Timocrat, p. 745. 12 sqcj. Cf. Aiidocid. de 
My St. p. 45. and Deinostli. p. 731, 10 sq. 

Besides the passages already quoted see the speech against 
Nicostratus p. 1254 extr. and p. 1255. 1. 

Demostii. in Macait. p. 1069 extr. 

P. 738. 20 sqq. 
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fondeinned to pay a fine, should be imprisoned until such 
time as they paid 

From this account of the subject, which has been 
intentionally given at greater detail, as in most books 
which contain any information on Ihis head it is mixed 
and confused in (mdlcwss contradiction, it is evident what 
judgment must be passed upon the passage of Ulpian 
concerning this point. It )nust be known, he says, 

that the farmers of the duties were bound to furnish 
sureties in the very first instance, so that if they did not 
pay until the ninth prytaneia, either they or their sureties 
paid the double amount ; and all debtors did the same : 
as soon as they were indebted to the State, they were 
compelled to furnish sureties, that they would pay the 
same before the ninth prytaneia, and remained under 
Atimia until they paid. If however the ninth pryta- 
ncia arrived, and they had not yet paid> they were put 
in prison, fined doid)le, and were no longer allowed to find 
bail.'*’ The grammarian evidently confounds the existing 
ancient law^s with the proposal of Timocrates, wliich more- 
over made no mention of the public farmers : tlie sureties 
provided by^ the ffirmers were also responsible I'or the first 
payments before the last term : the Atimia, and the right 
of imprisonment, could be adjudged immediately after the 
first term had been neglected ; the nintl) prytaneia brought 
with it the payment of double the sum then due ; and if 
this fine w as not attended to, the confiscation of property 
followed : wlicreas the pro))osal of Timocrates took away 
the liability to imprisonment from the public debtors 

Demosth. p. 720,721. 

Ad Demosth. in 'rimoerat. p. 41H. I pass over Suiclas and 
others, aho liave nothiiig peculiar or impurtaiit. 
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(with the exception of the farmers of the duties and the 
farmers of the landed property, together with their sure- 
ties), if they could furnish security until the ninth pryta- 
neia, and accordingly imprisonment could not take place 
until after the expiration of this term ; it moreover wholly 
abolished the doubling of the money in causes which w^ere 
not sacred, and of increasing its amount tenfold in sacred 
causes, in which the latter was the legal penalty for the 
offence 

In what prytaneias the payments of the duties were 
appointed to be made, we are not informed. According 
to Suidas and Photius two terms were fixed for tlie 
farmers of the duties, the first before the beginning of 
their lease, and afterwards a second ; tlie money paid 
at the former term was called the payment in advance 
(TTgQKara^oX^,) and that paid at the kUter was called the 
additional payment (7rgo<TKciri3\Yi^oi.) This statement, 
which is founded upon tlie testimony of an ancient author, 
has much probability: thus we find, that rents were paid 
to the boroughs and the tribes in a similar manner, either 
in two payments, in the first and sixtli month, or in three 
payments, in the first, seventh, and eleventh montlis^^^: 
tliat a payment took place in advance, at least coincidently'^ 
with the beginning of their oflicc, can scarcely be doubted ; 
the additional payments were ])erhaps distributed over 
several prytaneias. A difficulty' however arises from tlie 
manner in wdiich Demosthenes speaks of these additional 


Concerning these points comp, also Demosth. p. 726. 
22 sqq. p. 728. lo9. p. 730. t— 4. p. 732. 24. 

In V. According to l.ex. >Sog, (hK. 

p, 193. 7. is Tr^^hcr^ioc^ 

See above (^liap. 2. 
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payments (T§o<rx«Tflc/3AijjxaT«). For in the speech against 
Timocrates t69 lie says, in order to prove that the ad- 
ministration was endangered by the new law proposed by 
this person, You have an excellent law, which enacts, 
that those who are in possession of money either belonging 
or not belonging to sacred corporations, shall deposit it at 
tlie senate-house. And in case of omission, that the senate 
may chiim it by the laws which regulate the letting of 
duties. It is by tliis law that the administration of public 
aflliij's is carried on. For,"" he inirncdiatcdy proceeds to 
say, if the money an’sing from the duties is not sufficient 
for the uses of the administration, the remaining payments 
are made through fear of tliis law. Is it not then mani- 
fest, that the whole fcibric of the State must be dissolved, 
if the jiayments of tlie duties (at rm rsXwv xaTctlSoXu)) are 
insufficient by a considerable sum for the demands of the 
administration? Nor even in sucli a case as this could 
tliey be olitained until the conclusion of the year. And if 
neitlier the senate nor the courts of justice are autliori/ed 
to imprison those who fail to pay the remaining portions, 
but the defaulters are allowed to provide sureties until 
the nintli prytancaa, what will become of us during tlie in- 
tervening eight In this passage tlie additional payments 
are opposed to the duties. The laws relating to the letting 
of duties appear to have been only to them 

and tlie duties themselves were not paid in full until about 
the end of the year. If this r(‘presentation is correct, I 
confess that I do not understand what these additional 
payments can be. Ily the sacred and public money, wliicli 
had been received by private individuals from the State, 

P. 7:;o, 731. 

On this point comp, jilso p. 73‘2. I, 2. 



nothing else can be meant than rents of duties and lands, 
and fines which were owing to tlie public. Among these 
the additional payments must be included, according to 
Demosthenes’ own words. That they were fines is ex- 
tremely improbable, if we may judge from the force of the 
word. What then can they be, except unpaid rents of 
duties and lands? Are we therefore to suppose that 
Demosthenes, wlien he speaks of duties, only alluded fo 
the sums that were paid in advance ? This hypothesis is 
hardly credible, especially as he again says, that the 
duties were paid in full about the end of the year. Or 
was this last remark added on the supposition that the 
first payments of tlie jHiblie farnu'rs were not, according to 
the la\v of Timocrates, to be made until the ninth pry- 
taneia, as the farmers were to provide security up to tliat 
period? This would be an unheard of piece of so|)histry ; 
foi* Timocrates particularly excludes the fanners of duties 
from tlie benefits of iiis new law. I am therefore forced 
to confess iny ignorance of what Demostliencs means by 
tliose additional jiaymeiits, and must leave the statement 
of Suidas to rest upon its own authority, in the? liope that 
some aciiter person may solve the diflicnity which I liave 
|)ointed out. 

(9.) The second head of the ]mblic revenue comjnc- 
liends the Justice-fees and J^^ines. J'liis source \\ as not by 
any means incoiisiderabie. Among llu‘ advantages wlilcli 
Sparta, might expect to gain by the* fortification of Dix*elea, 
Alcibindes enumerati's tlu.‘ loss wliich the Athenians would 
sustain of the revenues from the courts of justice ; as 

Dnicvd. VL fM. TIh' Sciioliast upon tins p’ace iguorantlv 
and inaccurately nicntions die foies in soveraf Jausuits, as e. g. 
in the action for bribery ( ), pcyrsonal injury 
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a cessation of justice was caused by the existence of a war 
in the country. The eircinnstance of Alcibiades using this 
as an argument in favour of his proposal, proves that tlie 
sum lost would not have been inconsiderable. The pro- 
ductiveness of these imposts was increased by the obliga- 
tion of the allies to try their causes in Athens, and this 
source of revenue, as it increased the amount of the dicast'^s 
wages, and consequently contributed largely to the support 
of the citizens, was of the highest importance. The justice- 
fees and fines then, which lierc come into consideration, 
are, in the first place, the four mentioned together by 
Pollux 1'^-, Parastasis, Epobelia, Prytaneia, and Paraca- 
tabole, of whicli the first and third always accrued to the 
State, the fourth probably in certain cases, the second 
never : to which may be added, the damages assessed for 
ofieuces (Ti/x>5jaaTa), if they were estimated in money, and 
the fines imposed by law upon unsuccessful plaintiffs. 

I will first consider the Prytaneia {Trgvrstvsict), These, 
as is well known, both parties were obliged to deposit in 
court, before the beginning of tiu^ suit — not however if 
the case was referred to an arbitrator — like the Homan 
Sarmirnm/fim : if the ])laintiff‘ omitted this payment, the 
officers wlio introduced the cause {ol ehxyooyftg) quashed 
the suit ; the party wliicli lost tlie cause })aid botli Pry- 
taneia, that is to say, his own were forfeited, and he 


sycophancy, adnUery, false registration (’^sv’^oy^xCp/x^y by wiiich 
he probably means , the action for false enrolment 

among tlio public debtors), for malversations of ambassadors 
(9r<J6g<«9r^gcr/3g/W?), and leaving the army (Xg<7recrT^«T/oy) : whereas 
upon all these offences much severer penalties than fines could 
he imposed. 

’ VUL 37 . 
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replaced the sum which had been paid by the successful 
party ^73. The amount was accurately fixed according to 
the standard of the cause, in the pecuniary assessment; 
in a suit for sums of from 100 to 1000 drachmas, three 
drachmas was the amount to be paid by eacli party ; for 
sums of from 1001 to 10,(K)0 drachmas, thirty drachmas '^4; 
for larger sums probably in the same progression. With 
regard to suits for less than 100 drachmas, nothing is 
stated; probably no prytaneia were paid for them, a case 
to which Valesius appears with justice to refer a proverb 
preserved in IIesychiusi75. It is to be also observed, that 
the statement of Pollux is confirmed by two cases in 
judicial })leadings which are still extant. C'allimachus, 
as mentioned in Isocrates, had instituted a suit for 10,000 
drachmas against the client of this orator, who defended 
himself witli a Paragraphe: but he afterwards relinquished 
it in order that he might not be obliged to pay the 
epobelia, which he must liavc done if lie did not obtain 
the fifth part of the votes; subsequently however having 
gained over the autliorities to his side, he again set the 
cause on fiiot, as ho now thouglit that he liad only to fear 
the danger of losing the prytaneia defendant, on 

tlie other hand, makes use of a law of Areliiuus, which 


Deniostb. in Ev(?rg, et IVInesi!), in the passage which 

will be iiiiinediately (pioted, Pollux VIII. 38. Ilarpocration in 
V. and tiience Siiidas, Photius, and Schol. Aristopli. 

Nvd). 1139. 

Poll. VIII. 38. 

Hesychius in v- aviv Tr^vTcivuen/y, Vales, ad Harpocrat. }>. 163, 
ed. Gronov. MatthiVi on the other hand (IVliscell, Philog. vol. II. 
p. 2()2.) refers this to the dUn the might be 

also understood : but of this hereafter. 

in < 'alliinacli. 5 — 7. 
voi,. II. F 
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was passed under the following circumstances. After the 
return of the people from the Pirseeus, many citizeill bad 
been accused before the people contrary to the of 
amnesty, on the charge of having committed injustice in 
connecting themselves with the aristocratical party ; in 
order therefore to secure these persons against frivolous 
actions, ho enacted that if any one should \ye accused 
contrary to the oatlj of amnesty, he could defend himself 
by a Paragraphe, and whichever of the two parties should 
in that case be found guiky, was to pay the epobelia to 
the other. Tlie orator however endeavours to shew that 
Callimachus was violating the act of amnesty, in q£08lr 
that he should not merely be exposed to the danger of 
losing the 30 drachmas ^ In this case these 30 drachmas 
are evidently the prytaneia : Isocrates'" client however only 
reckons the prytaneia lor one party, which would be due 
to him from Callimachus, in case the latter person lost tixe 
cause; of the other prytaneia, which Callimachus bid 
already paid, he takes no account, since his only object is 
to form an antithesis between tlie additional pa3unents 
M^hicl) would be made in either case : these being the 
prytaneia to be restored to the successful party, in casa fto 
Paragraphe was instituted, and the prytaneia together with 
the epobelia, which would be paid by one party after the 
introduction of a Paragraphe. Anotlier clearer case occurs 
in the speech against Euergus and Mnesibulifs^ for false 
testimony, in the works of Demosthenes ^ 'fjia plaintiff 


Ibid. 1 — 2, also 9 sqq. 

P. 1158. 20 sqq. Cf, p. 1162. 20. In a recent manu- 
script of no authority, the sum in both places is 1403 drachmas 
2 oboli, of which nothing can be made. It is a corruption from 
XHHHAkfMI into Petit as usual (Leg. Att. V. 1. 



had test to Theophenius a cause for personal injury 
(S/>c)j ilx/ctf), which was connected with a cross-suit, both 
parlies having come forward as plaintiffs ; and he was 
forced to pay 1313 drachmas 2 oboli to him: in this sum 
the epobelia and the prytaneia amounting to 30 drachmas 
are expressly included : the fine was doubtless a round 
sum, and probably amounted to 1100 drachmas, upon 
which supposition the epobelia came to 183 drachmas 
S oboli. From this it is evident that the idea of some 
g*nunmarians^79^ that the prytaneia were the tenth part of 
th^ estimated damages, does not deserve the least credit; 
Ci^feially as we are enabled easily to explain how they fell 
in& this error. They state that the prytaneia were de- 
posited by the plaintiff alone, whereas they were paid by 
both parties ; but in the case of a suit in which any party 
claimed an inheritance or an heiress, the paracatal)ole was 
paid by the plaintiff alone, which avnouiited to the tenth 

3.) confuses the whole passage. Palmeriiis understood it rightly, 
but witlioiit correcting the errors of the cofiiinon reading. In- 
stead of ftsy xu} ixetTOV xecl kcci 

iTT^iXUv, which is manifestly imperfect, should be written 

uh KCcI EXCCTOV ^^U^fCUg TiJV KCATO^tKnVj Oydo^)C6¥T» KOc'f &KeCT0¥ 

T^iig, Koc'i although perhaps the right 

place of the words xat't r^ilg is before ^gx^fAdg, Willi regard to 

the position^ of the words, which was chosen for a reason which 

will be perceivetl, compare Dinarchus ap. Diotit/m, Hali- 

carn, in vit^ Dvnarch. ^^vtrUv fch o-tcerTi^egg oydojjxovrai xcni ^toexotriovg 
v>ttl ^irgvTfe. Whe epobelia in the cross-suit was not paid from 
the timerna, fixed by the adversary, but from that at which 

the party himself had assessed his opponent: in this case 

however, both were manifestly the same, as the accurate coin- 
cidence of the rui rubers sliews, 

Pollux ibid. Hesychius, Ainmouius, and thence Thomas 
M agister in v. vrevrxvmv. 



part of f it waSVith this payment that they 

confd^hffld This confusion is particularly 

apparmt; m the statenfcntg <)f Siiidas and the Scholiast to 
u^ristophanes : the latter tBO informs us, that the prytaneia, 
the tenth part of the valuation, were 
also called paracatabole ; the former ^81 applies the state- 
ment that the paracatabole was the tenth part of the 
valuation, to the prytaneia in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
and particularly mentions the identity of the two. Both 
these writers are ignorant enough to assert that the 
creditors paid a tenth part of the sum in suits relating to 
monies owing to them, which were called prytaneia 
which account is in the tirsl place censurable for stating 
that the tenth part was always paid, and in tlie second 
place for mentioning the prytaneia alone in tlie ('loads of 
Aristophanes 1B3. It should however be observed, that 
this confusion of the prytaneia with the paracatabole is 
derived from an idiomatical ambiguity of terms ; for when 
used in its wider sense, tlie latter expression denotes any 
sum of money paid in court ; hence again, the Etymologist 
explains the parastasis and paracatabole as identical 184, 
The prytaneia may accordingly be included under the 
paracatabole in its more general meaning, but they are not 

Schol. Nub. 1258, 

Siiid. in V. 7rot^uxst7ccfio>.ii. C'onceriiing these errors comp, 
also Petit, l.eg. Att. V". 1 . 9. 

Schol. Vesp. 657. Suidas in vv. TF^vjttvuov and . 

Vs. 1181, 1257. The Scholiast on the Clouds (vs. 1192.) 
says that the prytaneia were a drachma paid into the public 
treasury, confounding them with the parastasis. 

Isocrat. in Lochit, 3. with the notes of Vaiesius ad Har- 
pocrat. Deinosth, in Panta^nct. p. 978. 20. Harpocration, Photius, 
and Suidas, in v. Etyinol, in v. Tru^ctKcticitmcinf . 
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'X' ^ ■ ; 

fbr ■; thnt- • reason . ^ , 

iimiteci signification ; and still less cai^ 

Manssac supposed, be classed annntg the prytanijisia^ " 

With the prytancia the Parastasis (TragacrracriV, 
crrcjtcrif) was intimately connected. The pay of the arbi- 
trators or Diastetm was called by this name with which 
we have no concern in this place, as it was paid directly 
into the hands of the Uia^teta', and not into the public 
treasury : and to this payment the words of Harpocratioti 
refer, when he explains the parastasis to be a drachma, which 
was deposited by persons who carried on jirivate law-suits. 
On the other hand, there was another parastasis of un- 
known, but proliably very small, amount, and the same in 
all cases: perhaps this one Avas not more than a dnulmia, 
and was doubtless received by the State According 
to Aristotle it was paid before the public actions to 
the Tliesmotheta*, if a foreigner was accused of having ille- 
gally introduced liimself among the citizens ^evlaf)^ 

or w^as charged, after an accusation of this kind, with 
having obtained a favourable verdict by bribery (yg^cp^ 
Soogo^evlas); again in suits concerning false enrolment among , 
the jniblic debtors i4^s^J^tyyQa<pr,g)^ for false summoning 
(vJ/euSoxA>jcr/a^), conspiracy (/SouAfyerca;^), false erasement from 
the list of tlie public debtors (ccyga<plov)^ and for adultery 
(fAOig^slocg), This is not a comyilete enumeration of tlie 
public suits the author howx^ver appears only to have 

See hook IT. 15. 

From which the statuHient of tlie Scholiast ou Aristophanes 
(Nub. 1192.), which I Ivave quoted in note 183. may }>rol)ably 
he explained. 

All;. Polit. ap. llarpocrat. Phot, in v. Cf, 

Poll. Vlfl.8. Phot. in V. i^cc^aKccrda-TocfTt^, 

See Matlhki Miscell. Pliilog. vol. I. p. 217 stpj. 



quoted then^||^ can hardly be doubted 

that the parastiisis wa^ paid in all other actions (yga<$a*) 
bimight before the Thesmotheta?, and in all other public 
suits. It appears however to have been deposited by the 
plaintiff alone, for the purpose of calling out liis adversary, 
and of introducing the suit. It is very certain that para> 
stasis and prytaneia were never paid togetlu^r ; for botli of 
them had the same object, viz. of setting the cause on 
foot: it may however be well enquired, in wbat eases the^ 
one or the other payment was made, an investigation which 
has not as yet been undertaken by any writer. Omitting 
then the |)arastasis of the Dia^tetje, I assert, that in private 
law-suits (iS/ai diKut) prj^taneia alone, and no parastasis, 
were paid, and conversely that in the public actions (6'/xai 
Srjgocr/ai, xartiyog/ai, yr^ccpal) parastasis aloru', and no pry- 
taneia. We even learn from examples, tliat prytaru'ia 
were paid in private and j)arastasis in public causes : thus 
the former w^ere deposited in cases of (lel)t ; as for example, 
Strepsiades' creditor in the Clouds threatens him witli 
depositing the prytaneia Tlii> regulation is cjuite 

intelligible. Ail private causes, with the exception of 
those which were instituted for personal injury, referred 
to wrongs for which lines had been a])pointed by law 
so that tlio latter could not be altered, except that in suits 
for damages tl\e plaintiff so tVir appointcal the line, that he 
estimated liis own injury in wliich ease an alteration 
in the estimate could only have been made by petition, 
and mOvStly witlj the consent of tlio plain ti If. Here then 

V«. 1257. 

The word is liero translated by line, whether it had 

the nature of damages or of })uiiishineiit. 

See chap. 11. 



the prytaneia could be fixed with cer^^ hia 

private cause the plaintiff claipied either a siim of Bioney 
or money "s wortli from the defendant, which moreover he 
was himself to receive : it was therefore fair that he should 
be subject to the payment of justice-fees. But in public 
suits the determination of the prytaneia would Imve been 
liable to great difficulties, and in many cases have been 
wholly impossible. For if either loss of life, banishment, 
confiscation of property, or Atiniia, were assigned as the 
penalty, it would have been impossilile to estimate the 
amount of tlie prytaneia, as tlie}^ w^ere always fixed accord- 
ing to the money in question. The lines in public causes 
wx^re also subject to considerable and frequent alterations, 
and if the payment of the jirytaneia took })lace in cases of 
this description, they could only have been fixed according 
to the estimate of the plaiutiff* in his pleadings ; but as we 
find no mention of any sucli arrangement, \vx‘ may safely 
conclude that it did not exist. When for example yEschi- 
nes, in his action against Ctesiphon for illegal proceedings 
(ygoc^Y) TTagavofjicioy)^ estimates the damages at fifty talents, 
the prytaneia of both parties would together have amounted 
to a talent, tlie payment of which would have fiillen upon 
the losing party : but nothing of the kind is any w^herc 
alluded to, although the far inferior loss of the thousand 
drachmas, which the plaintiff* was to |)ay in case he did 
not ()l)tain the fifth j)art of the votes, is repeatedly num- 
tioned. Moreover tlie public plaintiff* did not pursue his 
own advantage; and if he gained the cause, tlie State, or 
wlioever was tlie injured party, and not the accuser, re- 
ceived tlie line. It would not therefore have been just 
that he should pay any prytaneia. It was also against the 
interest of tlie State to throw difficulties in tlie way of 
public actions, by compelling the d.eposit of* jiryianeia/ 



The ^lily ^ in the case which 

just: ^‘quoted, wag the^^ p of the thousand drachmas 

imposed iipdn the plaintiff* for the purpose of restraining 
ft'ivolous jiccusations ; and in cases in which a private 
m with a public action, the epobelia 

w^s exacted : the parastasis however appears to have had 
a symbolical meaning, and to liave signified that the cause 
was set on foot. In every other case the State decided all 
public actions gratis, as they related to matters concerning 
its own interest, and the fines were afterwards suflicient to 
cover the expence. There were however instances of 
public actions from wdiich the plaintiff, in (‘ase l)e gained 
his suit, oI)tained some advantage at the same time that he 
proKsecuted tlic oftender ; in such cases as these the plaintiff 
paid the prytaneia for one party, but the plaintiff alone. 
Thus a law enacted, that wdioever dug up olive-trees, 
excepting upon particular occasions, sliould pay to the 
State a fine of 100 drachmas for each tree, and an crjual 
sum to the plaintiff: tlie plaintiff liow^ever was to pay 
the prytaneia for his owai share This was a })ublic 

action; for tlie interest of tlie community, and not of any 
individual, was injured l)y the diminution of the culture 
of olives, and fill persons were at liberty to accuse. Now 
since the jjayment of the prytaneia is expressly enjoined 
in this law, it is manifest tliat they were Jiot comnionly 
required in public a^lions, or otherwise it would Ijave been 
unnecessary to insert this clause, 'rhe reason however 
why tlie plaintiff’ alone w'as bound to {)ay them is, tliat he 
might derive indivitlual advantage from the introduction 
of the cause, in case he w-as successful ; so that considered 

UfivraififU Tihr/V c roy uvrov IvOX a]). Dcmostll, 

i a IVl a c n it. | i 0 7 1 . 1 9 . 




in this ii his ^private 

madjS the iiijury of the Praetorian Album 
(rnusd prwata^y although the privilege of acG5|sitida^^^ 
free to any person (m causa jmpulari). The defrlkja^tg 
however did not deposit any prytaneia, inasmuclv 
did not injure tlie private interest of the plaintiffV aiid on? 
his side the cause was entirely public. 

There was also another kind of public action, in which 
the plaintiff might advance his own interests, while at the 
same time he endeavoured to maintain the riglits of the 
State : this was the Phasis, whicli form of proceeding 
n]ight be instituted either in the case of robbery of public 
property, or in offences concerning trade, custom-duties, 
and mines, sycopliancy, and ollences against wards ; in 
this form of action all persons had the right of accusing, 
even if tliey were not tlie partic‘s injured. If a person 
wlu) Imd not been injured came forward as accuser in a 
riiasis, and if lie only undertook the action as the re- 
presentative of the public, and not as his private suit, 
ilie estimated damages were not awai ded to the ])1aintiff, 
if he giiined the cause from the (lefendant, but to the 
injured party to the State, for example, if the pro- 
perty of the State was injured ; to tlie farmers of the. 
customs, if the custom-duties had been fraudulently evaded; 
to the orphans, if the jiropcrty of orjiliaus Iiad been em- 
bezzled. (-\)nse(|uently an accuser of this kind paid only 
the jiarastasis, and no jirytaneia; but in order to repress 
frivokais accusations, the accuser was subji'cted to the risk 
of the thousand ilraclimas, and on certain occasions to the 
epobelia, if he did not oi.tain the fifth part of the votes 
Hilt what were the regulations if tlic injured party himself 





I'oll. VllL 41, 48. 


See cliap. 10, 12. 
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came forwqird an accuser ? In this case two different 
methods may be conceived to have existed. A subject 
which would justify the institution of a Plmsis admitted of 
being viewed in a double light; and the plaintiff, whom 
the subject individually concerned, could, as I am con- 
vinced, select which of the two he would adopt. Thus 
lor example, rejiaration might be ol)tained for personal 
injury either by a private (8/>oj uixiu^) or by a public 
action (oUvi or v/S^scog)^ according as tlie plaintiff 

chose: so, according to Deniostlienes, the law intentionally 
allowed in very many cases not two only, but even four 
different methods of proceedings in order that every person 
might choose according to liis disposition and circum- 
stances : for instance, a person might institute a private 
suit for a theft of property exceeding 50 drachmas, and 
among public suits the common action, the Exegesis and 
the Eplu'gesis ; there were also lour different forms of 
proceeding in a case of impiety, and so with almost every 
other off ence The correctness of this assertion is 
proved by the spirit of the whole Atlienian law. In the 
same manner the law, in an instancci in uhicli private 
property had been injured, either allowed a case which 
justilled tlie procedure by Phasis, to be in fact brought 
on as a l^hasis ()r a public suit (wliicli course a person who 
had not received any injury, in case lie wislied to come 
forward as accuser, was always compelled to take), or the 
injured party was at liberty only to found a private suit 
upon it, for the pur|)ose of prosecuting his own rights. 
By tlie form(‘r metlKxi of |)roceeding tlie plaintifF brought 
tlic defendant into greater liazard, for he was subject to 

Demosth. in Arulrot. p. GOl. On tins mini see more parti- 
c U-I a i'l } 1 io ; i. 1 (1 . A I j i a i a. d \\ 7 . 8 . 



the penalty not only of a fine, but also of iniprist>nnient 
and tleifth : at the same time he exposed himself to the 
risk of the tliousand drachmas, and also to the epobelia, if 
he did not obtain the fifth part of tlie votes. In the latter 
case the defendant was exposed to less risk, and the 
plaintiff was not subject to the loss of the thousand 
drachmas, but only to the epobelia. Now witli regard to 
the prytaneia, we can hardly suppose that they were 
reejuired in the first case, as the injured party came for- 
ward solely in the cliaracter of public accuser, and tlie fine 
which he received would have been equally ])aid to him if 
another person had been plaintiff: in the latter case liow- 
ever prytaneia were unquestionably required, as the cause 
was merely a })rivate suit. It is probable that, unless 
some particular cause of animosity or violence existed, the 
method of tlie private suit was generally preferred ; and 
we have still two law-suits extant, which might have jiisti- 
hed a Phasis, and were nevertheless instituted as private 
causes. Pollux expressly states that the action against 
guardians (S/x>j sTrirgoTtTfg) was a public suit, and adds, that 
any ])erson w^lio w ished it w^as at liberty to prosecute tlie 
giianlian in behalf of tfie injurixl oiqilians and yet in 
another place he calls it a private suit^-^; so again tlie 
author of tlie Lexicon Khetoricum considers the action for 
the omission of the letting of orjihans** property as a Phasis, 
and at the same time as a private suit and it is also cited 

Pollux (VIII. 3o.) calls it the dUr, 

V III. lU. Heraldus Aniniatlv. in Sahnas. Oi>serv. III. 4. 
5. also considers that tlie kTrtr^owKg was a private suit. 

J^ex. Seg. p. ol 3. cf. p. 315. Etyiuol. in v. Phot, ia 

V. pci<rtq, particularly in the second artitde, and i^pitouie of Har- 
pocration. cpioted ]\y the Commentators upon Pollux VIH. 47, 
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by Pollux, together with the action against gjuardians, 
auiong the j)riVate suits Tlie law-suit of Demosthenes^ 
detailed in the speeches against Aphobus, which have t>een 
placed by the arrangers of his works among the private 
orations, is an action against guardians. Are wc then to 
siipj)Ose that these persons were deceived in a whole set 
of speeches so imjiortant in the history of Demosthenes ? 
It is highly improbable that they should have com- 
mitted so great an error, although it is true that they 
have incorrectly classed twa) other speeches It is 
indeed evident from the tcnoiir of the speech itself, that 
the action was not a Phasis, l)ut merely a private suit. 
Demosthenes frequently complains that he is exposed to 
the risk of the epobclia, to which his property was only 
just sidficient, and wliicli should not in fairness liave 
applied in his Again, if tlie action had been a 

Phasis, lie would have spoken of the tliousand drachmas, 
W’^hich must have been paid in the same case to wliicb the 
e|X)bclia applied. But of this jiayment he says not a 

To this action the words of Pollux VUI. dl. (^<^15) 
oTxov should be referred, lludtwalcker is incorrect, iu 
supposing (vfm den Dialeien p. 1 43 .) that tlie eifcov 

is the same as the action for the payment, of house-rent (S/«)5 
IvoiKtov), an error into which he was probahiy led from the diflcr- 
ence between ciko^ and olyJa in the Athenian law ha\dng escaped 
him. Heraldiis has pointed out the meaning of clico^ correctly in 
his Animadw in Salmas. Ohservat. Ml. 0. 10. 

In the speeches against Nicostratus and against fheo- 
crines, neither of winch howev'er is hy Demosthenes. 'Fhe latter 
was considered by (Jaliimachus to lie the work of Demosthenes, 
but Dionysius and the greater nundier of authorities include it 
in the works of Dinarchus, and justly give it a place among the 
pnliiic orations, See tlie l.ife of Dinarchus by Dionysius. 

V. «:14. ^ 25 . p. 14. p. 841. 2-2. p. 880. 9. 



word. Or are we to suppose, that in tl>e action against 
guardians the Phasis itself, which in all other cases was a 
public suit, became a private one, with this ditference only, 
tliat any person had the liberty of accusing? This is 
a|)parent1y the notion which the author of the Lexicon 
Rhetoricum had formed of tins point, as he calls the 
Pljasis a species of public and private action, and the 
latter with reference to the omission of the letting of 
orphans'* property ; his statement hovv^ever is probably 
founded upon a confusion, the origin of whicli was that the 
subject of a Pliasls could equally l)e the subject of a private 
cause ; and that it was the wish of the government that 
offences connected with guardiansliip should be treated 
as public actions, as well as offences relating to harbours, 
custom-duties, and mines, and sycophancy, in order to give 
greater protection to oi-phans. And it is remarkable that 
IMiotius, who for the most part coincides with the Lexicon 
Ilhetoricum, (ij)poses the Phasis regarding the pro|)erty of 
orjdians, to the ])ublic actions, but yet he does not distinctly 
call it a private suit ; so that the grarnmarians do not 
themselves ap})ear to have formed any precise notion of 
the subject. It may therefore be supposed that, as in the 
ll{)maii law, the (wtio tuUdce of the ward against the 
guardian, at tlie end of the guardianship, for a restitution 
of the property taken from him during the minority, was 
a private suit, and the actio mspecti of a tliircl person 
against the guardian who acted dishonestly during the 
tiitelage was a quasi-public (qurfsi publica') suit, so in 
the Athenian law, a distinction of the following nature 
existed betw^een the actions against guardians; viz. the 
pul)lic action was the Phasis, not being however, as in tlie 
Kojiiau law, limited to a third person, and to the con- 
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tin nance of the guardianship'^*^*-^^ and the private suit was 
the SIxrj €7riT^07ryj$ and fxicrdw<reoo$ oTxoi». The grammarians 
then appear, in the first place, to be in error when they 
call tlie dlxY} eTrtTgoTTYj^ and f/^iorSoocrecog o^xou a |>ublic action 
anti secondly, when they call the Phasis in actions against 
guardians a private suit ; excepting that this Phasis, by 
reason of its double relation, both to the injury of indi- 
viduals and to tluit of the State, may be considered as a 
public and at the same time as a private action, and by 

m public action against a tVo-iidiilent guardian is extant in 
the oration of livsias against Diogeiton, where he speaks of the 
extreme of danger x.lv^v9<itt p* ^93. ad fin.) which alludes 

to the penalty of deavli. It is instituted by a third person, but 
after the conclusion of the guardianship, ami the passing of the 
accounts. That the iniur(?(l party was also empowered to bring 
on this kind of aclion, I. do not find any where expressly stated, 
l.>ut it can hardly bo doubted that such n as the <;ase, if we may 
judge from tlie spirit of the Athenian law, by which the greatest 
liberty in the selection of the mode of proceeiUng was allowed. 

ft may be easily perceived how Pollux, wlio alone as hir as 
1 remember, cal's tlie ?/»>} iTrir^oTr^i a public suit, was led into 
this notion. I’or after having correctly mentioned tlie dixn 
iTrtr^o^^g and q^ikov in the euumoratioii of the private 

suits, ho returns to it only incidentally in V'lll. 3,0. in the words 
UTST^ocrrccT-Ui) 21 kcct^ ta'v cv nu^ovrofv Tr^oerrurriv jumUatv" <iAA’ ul/m 
(as should be read ior cevni) ^Iv dviuofrix, Kxi ^ 

vx jiovXojuivu y^xffitrB-xt rov STTir^oTroy V7re^ r^v 
Here it occurred to him accidentally, that the guardian 
might 1)0 prosecuted by any person, viz. by a Phasis, and thus he 
thonglit it necessary to remark, that the Ski} was a 

public suit, although he had before stated it to be a private suit, 
'fhe first account he appears however to have derived from good 
authority ; llie accidental ohservatioti evidently came from his 
own luxuP and therefore deserves liut little credit. 



this means the account of the grammarians may be in 
some measure justified: whereas it is extremely impro- 
bable that the public action or the Phasis, and the private 
suit, were both called and fj.io-$cQ<rsoo^ oTjcou, 

There is a corresponding resemblance between the pro- 
ceedings against Aphobus, and the law-suit detailed in 
the speech against Dionysodorus. The defendant, as is 
plain from the charges of the accuser, liad not only injured 
him, but also transgressed the coimnercial laws ; conse- 
(juently he might have been prosecuted for tliis latter 
offence by a Phasis ; it is however manifest from tlie %hole 
speech, that this matter was taken up as a private suit; 
and we therefore bear nothing of the possible loss of tlie 
thousand drachmas, but only that tlie plaintiff, in case of 
failure, will be forced to pay the epobelia-^'k We do not 
indeed in either of these two law-suits find any mention of 
tlie prytaneia, an omission in wliich there is nothing re- 
markable; for their loss and restitution was so much a 
matter of course, as they wx're deposited in all private 
causes with the exception of the private action for personal 
injury, that no allusion to this payment need be expected. 
A])ollodorus also in the first oration against SteplianiiS'205^ 
in an action for debt, in whicli wc know with certainty 
from Aristophanes tliat the prytaneia ^vere always re- 
quired, only remarks that he should have to pay the 
epobelia in additio]j, silently implying the loss and resti- 
tution of tilt' prytaneia. 

Heiresses (sTrUArj^ot) were under the peculiar ))rotection 
of the State, If tlierefore any person laid claim to an 
heiress whom another person wished to marry, as having 

P. 1284. 2. 

P. 1 103. 15 §£ Tijv lyrAfSiXiotv 



a ^ to lier, was qoin|>elW to Jiay ithcr 

a« in a publte suit 0» descriptioil of 
actions, vi Eisangelia for mal-treatment of the helpless, 
for oxanijile of an heiress, of parents on the part of the 
orphans on the part of the guardians 
kmxX^gov^ yoveoDVj og^uvMv)^ which was brought on 
before the Archon E}>onyinus, received from the State 
a considerable preferertce, in the exemption Irom prytaneia 
and parastxisis ; and even if the accuser did not obtain a 
single vote, he was not, according to Lsanis, exposed to 
any It is also to be observed, that this was a 

public suit, since every person w^as allowed to accuse 
either by instituting an Elsangeliii'^^^^, or a common action 
(yga|5T9)209; and the probable rcxisuu why Pollux'^t^^ enu- 
merates it among the private suits, is, that for the same 
wrong which justified a public action, the party injured (for 
example, the wa?*d after the cessation of his minority), 
0 )uld seek for reparation by a private one. Another 
pa,rticular exception also existed in the actions fe)r personal 
injury. Isocrates mentiuns-^i, that public xind private suits 


Andoe. de Myst. p. 60. 

Isaius de Pynhi tiered, p. 44, 45. and thence llarjKK'ration 

in V. SiV^«yygX/i6. 

; Is«^^ lit sup. Cf. Demostli. in l^atilreiiet. p. 079 sipp 

Herald. Animadv, in Salmas. Observat. II f. 14. 4. IMaUliia 
Miscell. Philog. p. 234 sq. 

Orat, in Theocrin, p. 1332. 14. 

VIIL 3L 

^ In Loch it, 3. Cf. Vales, ad Harpocrat. in v, ^ot^tsbxareiliaXnj 
Sigon, R- A. 11. 6. AVhoevcr wishes to see a full account of the 
itKvi and may find it in Heraldus Observ. ct V^inend, 

c, 46 — 48. And in his Aiumadv. in Salmas. Ohser. ad T. A. et 
II. 11. 0 sqq. and HI. passim. 
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{ygxfai Ka) b'iWi) might be instituted for personal injury 
{vjB§i5) withoutdepositing any Sacra rnentum i'JtuqstKotra^xiK^)^ 
wliicdi preference existed in this case alone. In this state- 
ment there is a trifling discrepancy with Isaeus, who 
mentions that the Eisarigelia before the Archon was the 
only one devoid of liazard. According to Isocrates, liow- 
ever, the private action for personal injury at least was 
completely free from risk, whatever miglit have been the 
case with the public suit, which, if tliis exemption did not 
extend to it, wou ld liave siilijectcd tlie accuser to the loss of 
the thousand drachmas: unless the cptibelia applied in the 
first case, if the jilaintlfl* liad not the fifth part of tlie votes 
on his side, a point as to whicli we are at least wholly 
uninfonned. Nor was it only in actions for personal injury 
tliat no Sacrairientinn was necessary, since it was not 
paid in tlie Eisangidia above mentioned. Whether how- 
ever the statements of the two orators can or cannot be 
reconciled with one another, thus much is certain, that 
in the action for personal injury tl^c accuser jiaid notliing 
for the introduction of the cause, as well as in the 
case of w liicli Isanis s{>eaks : wliich was so arranged in 
i)rder to give to the poor the means of protecting them- 
selves against tlie opjiression of the rich and noble, a 
preference foumied upon a democratic, and we may boldly 
say, a truly humane principle; and for tliis reason also 
die prytaneia, which were jiaid in all other private causes, 
were not reijuired in ]n*ivate actions for [lersonal injury. 
Notwithstanding this, the pavment of tlie |)rvtaneia took 
place in the action for personal injury contained in tlie 
sjieech against Euergus and Mnesibulus. I'his iaw-suit, 
which we have already noticed, \\ as ho^vevor of a mixed 
kind ; and from this circumstance the solution of tills 
difficulty may be derived. Tlie client of the INeiulo- 
VOL. rr. 



Demosthenes and liis adversary TlioopJiemus had beaten 
one another witli cudgels: one of tliem instituted a private 
action for personal wrong (S/joj Qth(ai$)y and tlie other 
])erson did precisely the same: it was therefore a cross- 
suit {iyTiy§u(pYi), But the latter method of proceeding 
was particularly guarded against by the fear of the 
Epobelia, as it would have given rise to vexatious perse- 
cution from one party-^-; and for tlie same reason tlie 
preference granted to the action for personal injury, viz, 
that it slioukl be introduced without any payment of 
money, ceased at the very moment when the suspicion of 
a vexatious intention was caused by the introduction of a 
cross-suit. The first jdaintiif, wlio merely instituted an 
action for personal injury, paid no ])rytant‘ia; but the 
plaintiff in the cross-suit \vas compelled to deyiosit them ; 
by doing which lie at the same time entailed the payment 
of them upon the first plaintiff, who by tins time had 
become defendant. If either party lost his cause without 
having the fifth part of the votes on his side — as, for 
example, the client of Demosthenes in the speech above 
quoted — in the first |>lace liis prytaneia. wcTe forfeited to 
tlie State, and lie was oliliged to replace the prytaneia ol‘ 
tlie successful Jiarty : in the second jilace, lie liad to jiay 
the fine to his advt'rsary ; and, lastly, he had to jiay to tlie 
opjionent the e])ol)olia for the fine, at which he liad as- 
sessed his injury* 

These monies, the prytaneia and the jiarastasis, were 
used, like tlie parastasis of tlie Direteta*, for paying the 
wages of the dicasts ; of the prytaneia in particular, as 
being the most im])ortant, it is mentioned, that they were 
ajiphed to the payment of the courts of justice The 

8c?e chap, 10. 

**' Xcjiop]!. do Hep. Ath* 1* iO. INjlL Vflf 3h, Saidas and 
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Prytaneia have therefore been compared with the fees of 
the Roman courts ; and this analogy has been supported 
by a passage in Aristophanes, whieli however does not 
pi'ove that the dicasts received the }>rYtaneia at Athens 
immediately, as the Ro}naiis received ihelr fees-t4. Qn 
the other hand, Joseph Scaliger-^^ has started tlie singular 
notion, that the corresponding payment at Rome were 
not the justice-fees, but the Sporf/ula whicli viwis given by 
tlie nobles of Rome to their clients, in money or victuals, 
confounding them with tlie public feasts in tlic PrytaneunL 
If by the fees of justice, according to tlit^ Roman custom, 
we understand the payment r<H*eivcd directly by tlie 
judges, the pry taneia cannot be called fees ; but altliougli 
not the same in name they were so in substance, 
and the only diffenmee was that tliey were jiaid into the 
|)ul>lie coffers, as is the case at jnx'sent in some places, 
and the State then paid tlie judges with this money. 
For this reason Aristophanes reckons the prytaneia 
among tlie public revenues, which is also the account 
given by Suidas and Fhotius‘^17: tlie yiresidents of tlie 
courts of justice assigned them to the projicr authority, 

Photiiis in v. tt^vtxvux, whei’c by tlie bOOO tiie judges aie 
iiioant. 

Sciiol. Aristoph. Nub, llo9. Siiklas in v. u’losscs 

quoted by Kiilin ud Polluc. VIII. .‘bS. (’asiuib. ad A then.. VL 
p* 237, F. refeiring to Aristoph. Nub. 1200, Spauheim ad 
Nub, 1182. 

De Emend, 'remp. 

See book III. 1. 

Ti^vravux: u-^ to ^r,tc.07-i6v Cf. l.ex. 

Stig. p. 192. 17. Valesius {ad 7l/a>7>.v<:r. ad l!arj:ocrai\ p. 326. 

GronoLK) and Klistcr {ad Nida 1 13'k) have given a correct 
general view of tlic (/uestion. 
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which was doubtless the offu the Colaerota?, For the 
ColacreUe had the duty of nirmaging the feas^ts in the 
Prytaneiim, for winch, as their name suffidently proves, 
the prytanoiii were originally assigned, at a time when 
law-suits were received and introduced in the Pryta- 
neum'^l^; the vsame officers also distributed the w^ages 
of the dicasts, after their introduction as a regular 
stipend, and the prytaneia were then naturally appointed 
for the immediate payment of this salary, liul hoAv great 
must have been the number of law-suits in order to defray 
the wages of the dicasts, amounting to about 150 talents ! 
Xenoplion gives us to understand, that it chiefly was the 
litigations of tlie allies which made it possible to pay the 
dieasts out of the prytaneia ; at the same time, as has 
been above remarked, additional money must have been 
supplied from other sources ; for it is not credible that 
the prytaneia were ever alone sufficient; and moreover the 
pay of the dicasts was only one of those democratic forms, 
Under which the public money could be conveniently di- 
vided among tlie people. 

(10.) Another description of the payments made in tlie 
courts of justice was the fee upon appeals 

(IfgVsij); concerning which nothing is known accurati^ly. 
The Paracatabole was however a fee* of nearly the same 
nature : tliis was a payment, >vhich was made by any 
person, wlio either claimed (xuipiapYjTEl) from the State any 


This is the meaning of Suidas in v. ^^vrumov and i/rei^uKisc- 
rotj^oxli, Scbol. Aristoph. Nub, 11.39. Concerning the Colacretm 
see book 11. (). ami on the pay of the dicasls, book IT, 15. 

This is the term used by Aristotle: by tlie moderns it \n\s 
called 7ro6^xf3oXtcv, Pollux Vin, 03. see Salmas. M. U. V. p, 198. 
liudtwalckei von den Dhileten, p. 127. 
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confiscated property^ or from individuals an estate ad- 
judged to hiniyand it was forfeited if the party lost his 
suit- The fifth part of the property claimed (roiv 
jSijToy/xsvouv) was paid before the action as paracatabole, if 
tlie party laid claim to confiscated property ; and the 
tenth ])art if he claimed an inheritance or propej*ty of 
heiresses and in fact the pa)mient took })lace at the 
preliminary investigation into the case (avajcgmi^) 

The similarity of hotli cases with the a|)peal may be 
see n from this fVict, that all conliscations of property were 
founded upon a judicial verdict^ ami v/lioever laid claim b) 
]>roperty thus forfeited, if he did not in strict ncjss of 
speecli appeal against the decision, yet appealed against 
its application to a particular object; tlie resemblaiKc ivS 
als<» strengthened by the elreiimstance, that tlie paraca- 
tal)ole was only paid in cases relating to the inheritance 
of property, wljen tlie })laintilf sought to obtain possession 
of an inIierltaiK‘e already adjudged to another person 
(hiSiKci^ouism) so that in this instance also an apjK'al 

Poll* VI 11, 3t), .‘V2. llarpocrat, 8nid. Phot, in v. 
rrfts/SoAi, hex. 8eg-. p. 2tH). (Uarpocoitioii refers to [.ysias, Hype- 
rides, and other orators); see llarpocration and Suidas in v- 
A^<pt(riSr,rihf and conceining the inheritances see Pollvix Vlll. o‘2. 
Tinifeus Lexie. Plat, in Tru^cczccrcxScXvi, and tliere liulmken, 
Demosth. in Macart. p. lOol 20, 1054. 27. (from a Jaw), in 
heochar. p. 1090. ext. p. 1092. 20. Isccus mentions it iii several 
places. And to this probably hc^iongs what Didyrnus says in 
llarpocration in V. 7r^0'rB^{.7rT£6l ilari o7 r^v Tt^uYi^dre*/v 

(he should Jtave sai<l ciu(pi(r/37}rovfciym) 7rs(>^oiiceicru^c/.h?^i(r^6ci 
AvcTiXi Iv rS KfitTu 'A7S‘o?iXcda’^ov uwoervi^ochit . All the rest ol tins 
article is worthless, as has been already remarked l>y V’alesius in 
his notes to Maussac. 

Lsiens de Hagn. Hered. p. 2. 

See Bunsen de Jure lleredil. A then !. 2, .1. 
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was inade against a fomrier legal decision. In both 
varieties of tlie paracatabole the questions arise, by 
whom was it received, if the party who had deposited 
it lost the cause, and whether other justice-fees and fines 
could be combined witli it. In order to determine tliese 
problems, it will be necessary to premise the following 
observations. 'Plie payments made in law-suits were of 
three kinds : in the first [ilace, there were mere justice-fees^ 
such as inytaneia and parastasis, which the unsuccessful 
party paid ; in the second place, fines w hich 

tlie successful plaintiff* received in ])rlvate, and the State 
in public suits, excepting that in a IMiasis, the injured 
party received the fine, and in certain private suits, a fine 
was annexed to be paid to the State : and, lastly, certain 
compensations, which in particular Jaw-suits, the unsuo 
cessful >vas compelled to make to the successful party, for 
the risk to wliicli he liad exposed him, for example tlie 
cpobelia. Now the paracatabole appears to be of the 
latter kind, and it was evidently introduced in order 
to protect the State and all legal lieirs from tlie 
vexatious suits of self-interested plaintilFs: from this it 
folIo%vs that it must liave been received by tlie part}^ 
who ^vas injured by (he suit, viz. in claims for con- 
fiscated property by the State, in eases of inlieritance 
by the heirs. From this view of tlie case, the litigants 
were pvobalily in addition to the paracatabole compelled 
to pay the common justice-fees, since they would have 
paid thmn if there Jiad been no jiaracatabole, according 
to tlie respective ci re irin stances of the suit, although I 
have not been able to find any information upon this 
point, "rhe unsuccessful pJaiiiliff does not appear to liave 
been subject to any othei: punislnnents, or augmentation 
of punislrment (7r^>o(rTi/>o9|xara), It should also be observed. 



that the [mynieiU of the paracatabole could only have 
been required from the complaining party, as a punish- 
nicnt for vexatious litigation. 

Something must also be said on the subject of the 
Epobelia (sttmISsXIoc), as in the writings of both early and 
moderu scholars as little clear and definite information is 
found upon this point as upon the other justicedees and 
lines The epol)ella is the sixth part of the assessment 
of tlie suit (rlfjiTjfjLce)^ and was so called because aji obolus 
was [)aid for every draclmia of the valuation. As this 
circumstance is manifest from the iiume alone, and the 
best grammarians give the same account --h and as the 
exain])les of the epoi)e]ia occurring in Demosthenes, wliich 
will be presently adduced, prove it beyond a tloubl, tlie 
statement which Hesyeltius and Eustathius liavt? derived 
from ignorant writers that the e]K)belia was the tenth 
part of the a.ssessment, does not rcMjuire refutation ; it 
owes its origin to a confusion with the ])araeatabole. not 
unlike tluit which we liave already seen in tl}e case of the 
])rytaneia. Tlie ti*ue nature of this fine is given in general 
terms 1)y llarpocration, who slates that it was an addi- 
tional valuation lixed by law, !iK{c|>endent of 

the decision of the this aecouitt lM)wever leaves 

the questions opcti, in wluit la.w-^suits, by whom, under 

Even the accurate tieniUlas {Animiuli-. rn Srdmas. Obsrrv. 
111. 4. (8 — 1 [.) 5. (ad (in.) is not satisfu-tory, but has ;td(>’)ted 
an entirely false view' of the (|nestie.j), and lliuliwalcker (vniy 
inciueiitally toiiclies upon (liis subject in a few phu es, 

1 iarpocrat. Etyinol. Suid. Zonaras in v. Lex. Soo, 

p. 255. Schol. Plat, Hiihnk. p. 239. Poll. Vi II. 39, 48. IX, 60. 
Cf Salmas. M. IL p. 12 s^jq. ‘ 

''' Mesycii. in Pustath. ad Udyss. A. p. 1405. 2?. 

Harpocrat, in v. 'and ihenaie PliOtius, 



what ciVcumstaiiccfi^ connected with what valid to whoiif^ 
was it paid. AeeordiiTg to tile Etyiiiologist'^-^, the ept>^ 
belia was introduced because niany persons liad been 
vexatiously accused in causes relating to money, particu- 
larly ivith regard to bottonify or si‘a-scetirity : on which 
account the larv imposed the epobelia upon tlie plaintifiV 
for the prevention of vexatious accusations (crtfxaifictvTla ) ; 
in that case it would have applied equally to all other 
pecuniary causes (^^r,iJLarncv} oIxtj). Probably tliis alludes 
to the feet mentioned by Isocrates against ('allimachus*'^-^^ 
who states that Archinus, after tlie government of the 
thirty tyrants, introduced the payment of the ('fxdielia in 
lawsuits in which the defendant was allowed the right of 
instituting a Paragraphe against tlie jdaintifF, in order to 
protect him from vexatious accusations. The case men- 
tioned in the speech of Demosthenes against Steplvanus for 
false testimony is precisely of this nature. The ora- 
tor\s client, Apollodorus, had broiiglit an action against 
his step-father Phorniion to recover a sum of money wlilcli 
he claimed from him ; Plionnion, on the other liand, insti- 
tuted a Paragraphe, and Apollodorus, liaving been unsuc- 
cessful in the suit, was condemned to pay the epobelia» But 
the litigants were also ex]>osed to the risk of the c|)o^elia 
in pecuniary cases, even when there w^as no I'aragraphc, 
as may be seen from the law-suit of Demosthenes against 
bis guardians, and the cause against Dionysodorus on 
account of the non -repayment of a loan of money: and 
also in a Pliasis wiiicli related to a fine; in this instance 
however it was doubtless limited within a narrower com- 

From whicli Suitlas in v. eTrctf/SiXU is transcribed. 

In the beginning ; comp, chap, 15, 16. 

P. 1103. 15, 



pass, ^ restriction which will be more aptly pointed out hr 
another place : and^ finally, in the cross-suit {uvriyga^p^), 
on accoiint of the appearance of vexation which it bore. 
It cannot be proved that any epohelui was retpiired in 
actions for personal inju^ 3 ^ The private suit for the same 
oiTeiice (hlxri alKiuc) of necessity indeed led to nothing 
more than a fine, but it was distinginshcd in several essen- 
tial points from a common pecuniary law-suit; and the 
only known case in wdiich epobelia was paid in a private 
action for personal injury', related in the sjieecli against 
Euergus and Mnesibiilus, had also the nature of a cross-^ 
suit, which circumstance introduced the obligation of the 
epobelia. In the common action fijr jiersonal injury (i^Uy^ 
ujigseus) it is impossible to conceive that any epobelia ex- 
isted; nor when ./Eschines against Timarchus^'^i supposes 
the case of a y)erson bringing an actioi\ against a youth, 
who, having sold his eliastlty by a written document, liad 
violated his engagement, and considers it to be just tluit 
the plaintHf should both lose liis suit, and sufter the 
penalty of death, not only paying the epobeiia, but also 
a fine for the othei' injury,'" must it be supposed that tire 
plaintiff’ generally paid the epobelia in actions lor j)ervSonal 
9 for this would not be a suit of this nature, but an 
action connected with pecuniary matters, wliich, as the 
agreement was conti’ary to law', would necessarily^ !)e lost; 
considered in the light (»f a pecuniaiy case, the plaintiff 

Poll. VII L 58. 

Wbere.tljo chief words that refer to this sul>ject are, hurce. 
di> KccrxMva-^Kcmxi r, f.ci<r&6V^i'm rov rove xxi 

xxUtriv i>c rev JoiofETTsj^/ey ov r^v lx oj f^iXi xv ^ovov 
xKXx text rtXXisiif tlie case here S!i])posed is Irxt^vitriq 

xarx u-vv&ijcoti^ which actually occurred. See Lysias in Simon.. 
p. 147, 148. 



would of course suffer the peiuilty of the e]Kjt)elia; 
the orator supposes him to be puiiislicd with far gretiter 
severity for the seduction and disgrace of an Atbenifc 
youtli. Speaking generally, the ej>ol)elia only applied in 
cases relating to money, and not in public law-suits, except 
in the Phasis* 

Witli regard to the party who was bound to pay the 
epobelia there may seem to exist some doubt, for the 
passages of the grammarians ap])are]Uly contradict one 
another, and the ancients do not ex)>lain themselves witli 
sufficient accuracy* It seems to me |)rt>bable, that not the 
plaintiff only, but the unsuccessful ])arty in general, wa# 
subject to tins payment, altliough a decisive proof to this 
effect cannot now be obtained. By the law of Archinus, 
both parties in the litigation, as well tlie accuser as the 
party instituting a Pai’agraplie, in case lie was (‘ondemned, 
Avas bound to pay lln; epoliclia'-'^'^; wliicli bowever cannot 
be accounted for by tlie reason wliicli Pollux mentions 
that tlie Paragraplie was similar to a cross-suit, and there- 
fore botli parlies were considered as plaintiffs: Pollux 
assorts, that in the Phasis thcr unsuccessful party paid the 
epolieiia, without making any distinction between plaintifl' 
and defendant ; wliicli he also states in tine most g^ieral 
terms of the epol>elia And doubtless if in a l^hasis 

See above cliap* 9. * 

Pollux V lit. 5^. upon tlio principle of Reus excipiendo Jll 
(cefor, ' 

VIK. 48. and v)9. lathe foraier chapter he sa};s, o 

TO TrkpTirrov rwv l7r«y/i>£A/i»v tt ^ o <r (f> X I <rf& ce> )f$:p 

where by the word Tf^oToipXurKciviiv the grammarian means to 
express the (iddilionai. loss besides the loss of the suit ; in tlie 
same manner in VIII. 58. o pn .r^'^ 

iTsrccf^iXlav % ^ (j cr M(p'A trrKu v u Demostli* in iS tophan. I 



the defendant paid the ejwbelia equally with the plaintiff, 
in case he lost the suit, by the same reason be must have 
paid it in a money-case to w’^hich tlie epobelia applied, even 
if it was only a private cause, for in tlie Pbasis the epo- 
^ was only added in reference to the money whiclt the 

injured party endeavoured to obtain from l!ie defendant ; 
that is to say, merely in reference to tliat Avhicli in the 
Phasis is a private concern; and if tlie plaintiff was ex- 
posed to the dang'er of the epobelia, it was but just that 
the hazard of the accuser should be increased in an equal 
proportion. We liave two instances of the plaintiff })aying" 
epobelia in private cases; but if eorrectly understood, 
they do not warrant us in inferring that tlu* defendant, if 
he was unsuccessful, 'would not have been ooinpelleri to 
pay it. jDarius and Pampliilus lent Dionysodorus bOO 
drachmas upon bottomry ; this latter person ac‘ted contrary 
to the agreement and the commercial laws : but, not- 

withstanding all this,'’’^ says the orator, “ he dared to come 
into court, with tlie intent of depriving me of the e])obelia, 
and of carrying it off to his own lioiise, in addition to the 
other money of which he has tiefrauded The 

silence of the orator cannot be considered as a proof that 
the defendant, in case he wais unsiie*ccssful, did not pay 
the epobelia. Demosthenes says in the first speech against 
Aphobus that if he was unsuccessful, he should have 
to pay tlie epobelia \\ itliout being assessed (2ctI{ayitgc) ; if 

p* il03. 15. Ss w , and iKscluii. lU snje 

I inentioii tliat it might not be thouglit tliat by 
jfpv a previous fine is implied, in the otlier passage (c. 39.) 
Pollux says, d' ^iv ra i'icrov ,i 6 Sgo 5 Toy o oiiptiMv 6 

in Dipnysod. p. PiS 1. 2. 

. P. B34, 25, 
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JVphi>l:)U$ tet, he should not have to pay the Hiitd the 
tis^sc^srncnt of the judges had been inade (T<|xr^T4)i This 
expression does not by any means exclnde tlic possibility 
of Apliobus being compelled to pay the epobeli a. De- 
mosthenes had estimated liis damages against Apliobus at 
600 minas : if 1 lose iny cause,’’ lie says, “ I shall be forexxi 
to pay 100 minas for cpobella, without being assessed 
for as ho liad himself estimated tlie damages^ the estimate 
remained, and the epobelia was thus immediately deter- 
minedj tliat being the only manner in which it could be 
fixed. If, on the other hand, Aphobus lost, he wUvS 
empowered to put in a petition that tlie judges would 
moderate the damages, and compel the plaintiff to lower 
his demands: the fine was then assessed fVir the first time, 
and consequently the epobedia also, which followeel tlu‘ 
assessment of tlie damages. Demostlienes however had no 
reason for laying any strovss upon the latter point, as the 
payment of the epobelia is naturally understood. In a 
third case, viz. the cross-suit in the speech against Euergus 
and Mnesibulus, no divstinction can lie made between the 
plaintiff and defendant, as botli of them come forward in a 
double character. Now altliough the graniniariaus whose 
joint testimony has only the authority of a single witness, 
state that the plaintiff paid the epobelia to the defendant, 
if he lost the suit, tliey do not actually deny that the 
defendant was also oliliged to it : but as it was origi- 
nally introduced for the jiixwcMition of vexatious accusations, 
they only mention tlie plaintifl^ and state that in case be 
lost, lie was forced to pay the epobelia to the defendant, 
as compensation for the risk which he liad occasioned. It 
should also be observed, that the unsuccessful |)arty was only 

lliirpocial. Eiyiuol. Suid. Scliol. IMaton, Lex. 8 eg. 
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compelled to pay the qK^Uelia in can^e he did oli^ain 
tlie fifdi part of the votes and therefore his guilt might 
be considered as sufficiently manifest. 

Our next question is, whether could the epobelia be 
conneeted witlx other justice-fees and fines? Jt had not the 
nature of a Sacramcntum, nor was it depovsited before the 
verdict, but was paid immediately after the loss of the 
cause, as is evident from the speech of Demosthenes against 
Euergus and Mnesibulus-39; from the law-suit against 
Aphobus; and even from Isocrates figainst ('alliinaclui& : 
consequently some Sacramentum must necessarily have 
been paid for the introduction of the suit ; and accordingly 
we know for certain tliat in tlie first of the three cases 
above-quoted tlie unsuccessful party paid the prytaaeia 
and the ejiobelia, and that prytaneia were also pmd in tlie 
last case ‘^^<^. Again, the loss of a fine (r/g-ijjaa) was some- 
times connected with the payment of the epobelia : tliis 
loss however could necessarily be suflered only by the 
defendant, and by him in every case in which he was 
unsuccessful; if he did not obtain the fifth part of the 
votes, the payment of the epobelia was appended to the 
fine, according to the amount of a sixth part of the money 
wliich he was condemned to pay : the plaintiff*, on tlie other 
hand, was not subject to any fine, but only paid the 
epobelia iqxm the sum which he had assessed against the 
defendant, in case he did not obtain the fifth part of the 
votes; unless liy the institution of a cross-suit lie had 
taken tlie double cliaracter of plaintiff* and defendant. 
All these particulars might have been assumed a priori^ 

Isocrat. in CalUmiudi. 5. Poll. VIIL 4 ^, 

' Comp. chap. V). 

Vid. ibid. 
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even i)])art from the autliority of now extant ; it 

is manifest tlurefore that the statement of Hesychius, 
made upon the authority of Didyiiuis, that the epobelia 
was a fine which followed the assessment of tlie lost 
cause merely refers to the determination of the epo- 
belia accordingly to the assessment of the suit ; for this 
payment in reference to the jdaintiff was regulated by the 
assessment which he made against the defendant, and in 
refereiKx* to the defendant by tlie assessment appointed l)y 
the court: on the other haiuh we should misconceive the 
meaning of tlie grannnarian, if we supposed that the 
epobelia was so far a consecpuaice of the assessment or 
fine, that it was only paid in cases in whieli the fine itself 
or the tirnema was paid. For in all the cases mentioned 
above, in whieli the plaintiffs speak of their being exposed 
to the risk of losing the epobelifi, tlierc is no trace of any 
apprehension of a fine. Lastly, a separate circumstance 
occurred in tlie Plinsis, as being a yiublic suit. In this 
form of proceeding it must be inferred, from tlie circum- 
stances of the ease, that the defendant, if lie lost the 
cause, paid the fine, and also tlie epobt lia, if he did not 
obtain the fifth part of the votes: the plaintiff indeed 
had no reason to apprehend the fii'st payment, Init if he 
was \nisucccssl\il In his suit, he was in the same case 
compelled to pay tlie epobelia ; and if he did not obtain 
the fifth ))art of the votes, i. t\ in the very cas(‘ in wJiieli he 

'AKoXovhy TAi KxrochiyjiY^ rturj/xecrt : aa inaccurate 

expressiou which cannot be applied to the plaintiff, unless, with 
all probalnlity against us, we prefer writing with Salmasius 
M. p. 14. (who I’csides this lias rightly corrected tiie passage 
as I ha\e given it), and Palinor iipou liesychius. I pass over 
the muss of confusion whieli is contained in the notes of the 
other comnientators upon this passage of Hcsycliius. 
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was subject to the epobelia, he was forced to paj^ to tlie State 
the usual fine of TOGO drachmas ‘^42 ; the former regulation 
ariHing from the nature of the money-suit 
tlie latter from its being a public cause. Are we however 
to suppose that both these payments were recjuired in 
every IMiasis, according to the hypothesis whuh we have 
pist made? This j^oint cannot be detcrmincHl without 
talcing a more accurate view' of the nature of tlie I^hasis. 
The Phasis then was sometimes a purely public suit, as for 
example in tlie case of jdunder of monies, or unsold mines 
belonging to tlic State, actions l)y which no private 
individual was injured ; at other times, it was a suit partly 
piildic and partly private, for instance, if an action was 
instituted for the embezzlement of or|)lians'’ proj)erty : it 
could not in any case be solely a ])rivate suit, for it would 
thus liave lost tlie distinctive character of the Phasis, ami 
have become a. mere money-suit for the compensation of 
the Injury suffered. Now wdicn the l^hasis was a purely 
j)iiblic suit, its only object was a. fine to be |)ai(l to the 
State; and in this case neither the plaintiff nor the 
defendant could ever liave paid the epolielia, since tliis 
})aymcnt was only retjuired in cases whieli took the form 
of a ])nvate money-suit, as its origin alone shews, tlie 
intent of it being to repress frivolous accusations, or on 
the part of the defendant to prevent liim from vexatioiisly 
withliolding the property of another person. Hence in 
the purely jivdilic Phasis, the only penalty was doubtless 
that of the thousand drachmas, wdrich fine is in the speech 
against Theocrines (|uoted from a law, in reference to this 
point, without any mention of tlie epobelia in a Plia.si>s, 
MS the penalty of tlie unsuccessful plaintiff, if lie did not 


t>rat< ill Thcocrin. |>, i 10, 
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obtain the fifth part of the votes; whether the pkintiff* 
had inade ilie assessnient for a fine or some other punish- 
nient. If however tlie Phasis was of a mixed nature^ the 
object of tlie accii»ser was to obtain a fine for the com- 
pensation of the injured individual, and a fine to the 
State as a penalty for the injury done to it : in this case 
probably the ej)obe]ia applied both to the plaintifi' and 
defendant in I'cferenee to the first view' of the suit, 
and tlie })eiialty of 1000 draclinias on the part of the 
plaintifi^ in relerenee to tlie public luiture of the action, 
l^nstly, if the injured person brought on a case, which 
%vould have justified a Phasis, merely as a private suit, 
the epobelia alone ajipliod. From this then it may be 
also determined to whom the e})obelia was jiaid. The 
grainniarians say that the defendant received it from 
the pluintitr, if lie (the defendant) gained tlie cause ; from 
wfiiich it is evident, that if the plaintiff was successful, 
he received it from the defeiulant ; supposing alw^ays 
that botli parties were bound to pay it, as we have 
assumed. -t\nd tliat in private suits tlie epobelia w'as 
rcct‘ived by the successful parly and not liy the State, is 
comfiletely })roYed by tlie orations whieh are still extant -44^ 
But, it will be asked, to whom did the epobelia in the 
case of the Ifiiasis belong ? If the Phasis was a purely 
public action, tlie epobelia did not apply ; where it did 
exist, it was merely annexed in so lar that the Phasis 
contained, as it were, an action for comjiensation claimed 
by a jirivate individual, in order to restiain vexatious 

Etymol. Said. Seiiol. Plat. Lex. Seg. Ixd^t^e^n Jg l7r6t- 
/SiXiocv 0 (pivytav , si T«^■ S/iOjv U7rt(pivyiV, 

Of at. in iMicrg. et Mnesib. p. 1158. Dernosth. in Dionysocl 
p. 1^84. 2. 
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suit^ or the withholding of property belonging to the 
plaintiff. If then the plaintiff was unsuccessful, the 
epobeiia was paid to the defendant, in the same 
manner as in a private money-suit: if however the 
plaintiff was successful, either the party whose rights 
had been violated by the defendant, and who w^as re- 
presented by the public accuser, received the epobelia 
in the same manner that the injured party receiv(‘d the 
fine (for the circumstance of the plaintiff being a third 
person might ap])e«'ir quite accidental in reference to the 
money-suit contained in the Phasis), or it was paid to 
the plaintiff as cornpens^rtion for the danger to which he 
himself had been exposed. The State therefore could not 
in any case have had any share in the epobelia. 

(11.) The y.niblic income arising from judicial cases was 
increased by the Damages or Fines for illegal acts, as far as 
they w'ere estimated in mone}' and paid to tlie State. All 
fines w^re called assessments (Tiju.)5aaTa), a term which 
comprehended damages and all iinnishments eslimated in 
money, because they were determined by the valuing or 
Ti/xijcnf, and the abuse of the word it came to signify the 
]>vinishment itself. In treating of this point I shall cliiefly 
ibllow the guidance of Ileraldus, who has entered into a 
corapreliensive examination of the whole subject, but 
agreeably to my object I shall limit my enquiries to what 
is either requisite for tlie comprehension of the wdiole 
c|uestion, or is immediately connected with the public 
revenue; for which reason I shall set aside all as.sessmcnts 
which were not made in money, and in great measure also 
the question of damages, as alien to my .subject. All 
punishments (fines included) w\^re either defined by law 
as affecting both public and private suits, or were witl) 
respect to some public .suit.s left to tlie discretion of the 

VOL. TT. u 



judges, which was however liruited in particular ca»es; 
certain punishments being detined, from wliich they 
Avere to select that Avhich appeared to them best adapted 
to the case‘'^45. action In which the punishment 

was a tine or other penalty affixed by law, was called 
mi unassessed suit^ from the laws having defined no 
certain jienalty {uyoov Strl}x.YiToc)-, if it was necessary to 
assess it for the oc;casioii, it was called mi as^iCifsed mU 
In all private causes, the fines were with 
a single exception fixed by lav/‘^^^, and if not absolutely, 
they were fixed firoportionably to the value in litigation. 
Thus in the action for injury {'6i)CYi pAa/Sjj^) in many cases 
a scale fixed according to proportions was the only one 
Avhich could be adopted, as the amount was to be deter- 
mined by tlie injury clone, whi(*h rcrpiircd to be accurately 
known in order to admit of an assessment. In this ease 
it was ruled liy the law that if the injury had been done 
unintentionally the single, and if intentionally the double, 
assessment sliould be restored 24ft, The law, on the other 
liand, fixed all penalties absolutely Avhich had not the 
character of compensation, as, for examj)K?, in a case of 
libellous words {KaKY^yogia)^ at 500 drac!imas249^ and in the 
action for n<)n-aj)pearance of a witness (SIxyj h^iTrofxagruglov) 
at 1000 draclnnas^a^). The only case in Avhich the fine 

Herald, Aniai. in Salmas. ()l>s. acL 1. A, et U. If f. 1, 2. 
m ][(irald. Ilf. 2. Matthiii Miscell. Philog. vol. 1. p. 27(), 
277. 

UJpian. ad Deniostli. in Mid. p. 325. 

Demostli. in Mid. p. 528. 

Isocrat. in Lochit. 4. L 3 ^sias in Thcomnesl, p. 354. See 
Mattiiui nt snp. Hndtwalckor von den Di'atelon p. 149 sepp 

PoiL VII I, l\7. Cf. Ilarpocrat. Phot, et Snick in v, 
f.ex. Seo. 272. 10. 



wa$ undetermined vvas the private action for personal 
injury (S/joj ctlKlotg)^ in which the procedure upon the whole 
resembled that in public causes, and it was thus an as- 
sessed lawsuit 251, in order that the court and tlie plaintiff 
might be able to estimate the fine according to the degree 
of injury received : it could however be only rated in 
money 252^ Hnl iiri private suits, the plaintiff received 
tlje assessment, so that we have no farther concern with 
this species of cases. In public suits, on the contrary, 
the State received the fine of the defendant, unless the 
money-cases of ])rivate individuals were implicated in 
them, e. g. in the Phasis concerning cases of misconduct 
of guardians or violation of commercial law, in which the 
assessment accrued to the injured party, if tlie plaintiif 
succeeded; in all otlier public causes however, tlie penal- 
ties of infamy, death, &c. were appointed in place of fines. 
Now tliese public causes were either assessed or iinassessed: 
in the first case, the plaintiif gcaierally assessed tlie injury 
in his pleadings (rijaa, wgorifjix)^ tlie defendant made a 
counter-assessment (avTirija«, wTrorif^a); the court then 
decided upon the assessment eTrixg/vei), agreeing witli 

one or tlie other. At the same time tlie plaintiff niiglit 
give up his own higher assessment and accede to that of 
the defendant; and in like manner the judges might 
depart from their owti assessment and take that of the 
defendant, if tlie jdaintiff willingly agieed to it. Tin's 
method of jiroceeding (cryyp(/aif>;oai)2<*‘? was nmeli us(‘d in 


llarpocrat. in v. ociKUi, and the authorities eitetl hy Mattidh, 
p. 272, 273. 

Lysias ap. EtymoL et Suid. in v. 

'^ Herald. HI. 1. 10. Instead of viTcrif^xv^ cS.:e. •I'tf.iMcriWif 

v7rort^^(r&uij are also used witiiout any alteration in the meaning. 
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actions in which there \vas no punishment distinctly fixed 
for the defendant, but only for the plaintiff, in case of 
his being unsuccessful; thence in the writing of accusation 
it was alw’^ys necessary to fix some assessment: there were 
cases in actions of this kind, in which tlie laAV only left 
the plaintiff the choice between cei tain fixed punishments; 
thus e. g. in the action for l)ribery ^wgodoTitxs) it 

was necessary either to fix as a puriislmient death or tine 
tenth part of the sum received'^'^^f In a Phavsis an 
assessment Avas Jiecessary by reason of the damages to 
be paid, and Ave also knoAv from distinct authority that 
such was tlie in otlier public causes, liOAvever, 

there Avas no assessment, the penalty having been already 
appointed by law, vvliicb was the case in an information 
J.astly, the additional assessment (Vgocrr(|a>5jU.a), 
whicli was addetl as an enhancement of the punislunent, 
must l)e separated from tlie simple assessment, l^his was 
a fine, Avhich tlie court liad fidl pow'cr to impose in certain 
cases in Avhich it Acas permitted by laws or decrees of the 
people, or whicli regularly folloAved under particular cir- 
cumstances, as tlie (‘])ol)elia. The additional assessment 
Avas in some cases fixed by laAv; thus in instances of theft, 
Avhlcli Avere not capital crinu*s, the additional jiunishment 
AA^as fixed at five days and nights' inijirisonment; it rested 
liowever with the judgment of the court Avhetlier they 
would add or omit 


Herald. HI- 3. L 
PolL Vni. 47. 

Herald. Ill, 2, 9 — I t. The chief passage in the laAv of 
Solon is giA'Cn by Deinosth, in llmocrat. p. 733. (comp, the 
explanation, p. 746. 12,); from vvliich should be struck out in 
Lysias in Theoinnest, p. 357. 9. and not changed into f&h witli 
Herakins and I’aylor. There are intleed in this passage other 
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To what degree private suits admitted of a» assessment 
has been already explained, i.e.only in dainages. and likewise 
in the private suit for personal injury; of the former kind 
are the action for injury (/3Aa/3>}c) and the action againvSt 
guardians, when lirought on as a private suit (S/joj iTnrgoTrrjg 
or iTTiTqowcioL^), In these the plaintiff made an assessment 
in his pleadings, whicli however referred solely to his own 
injury, without there being any counter- assessment on the 
part of the defendant. The latter was however at liberty 
to put in a petition, and the judges had the power of 
diminishing the assessment Heraldus-^^^ has justly 
considered as a compensation of this kind the assessment 
of one talent, whicIi occurs in the speech of Demosthenes 
against Stephaniis in the jirivatc action for false testimony 
\J/;u'^ofji.agrvglov), Hut in all causes for damages 
the assessment was not left to tlie litigant, as in sevei’al 
cases of tins description a certain fine was already deter- 
mined by ^VitJi regard to the otlier case, i. e, 

for personal injury, it is of so remarkable a character, 
and we have been aiready so often com|)el]c*d to mention, 
it, that it (‘annot be ]>i’<)j)erly negk'cted in this place. In 
this case two kinds of action might be instituted, as in 
the Homan law, differing iiowever not in rc^spcct to the 
object, but only in (lie form and tl)e cunseijuenees, vi/. 
the |)ul)]ic (o/x»j vjSgswc) and the jirivjite suit (olxyj alxluc.) ; 
because by an injury done to any person, either the State 
might be considered as wrongeil (it lieing llioughl tliat 

difficulties, which 1 noiv iuleriiionaliy pass by, as they could only 
be removed by a detailed exauiinatioii. 

Herald. III. 1. 

III. 1, Hi. I'ho jiassage of Demosthenes is p, 1 1 15. ‘25. 

“'MTerald, in. 5, 
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the State and the public freedom were injured by any act 
of violence, even if a slave was wronged), or only the 
individual, according to the views and inclination of the 
plaintiff 260. If the plaintiff brought it on as a private 

It is however remarkable that the is sometimes 

represented to be a private suit, because, like so many other 
public actions, it only referred indirectly to an injury done to the 
State, and ijnmediately to the injury of an individual. In this 
sense Demosthenes or ratlier Meidias (adv. Mid. p. 522. extr.) 
may call the an iSlx in opposition to the Tr^o^oxh 

before the people, which must be considered as an action for a 
direct injury done to the State, for example, hy tlie disturbance 
of a festival, or an injury done to sacred persons or property, 
and to public oihees (ef. p, 424, 425.); the being tl)e 

method of proccedifig against such as liad shewn tliemseives 
disaffected to the State, or had cheated the public, and therefore 
it might be instituted against sycophants, or against persons who 
had iiijiired the silver-mines still belonging to the Slate, or for 
embezzlement <^f the public money (See 'I'aylor ad Demosth, 
in Mid. p, 5()2 sqq. ileisk. Append, (-rit. vol. I. Matthia 
Miseell. Pliilog. vol. I. p. 238.). I'ho meaning of tiie orator is 
most evident when he says (p. 524. 21.) that whoever injures 
a private individual in deeds or in words, may he prosecuted by 
the y^x^ph K-oci diicio Kx^Kyo^tcegf and that if the surne is 

clone to a TheKsmothetes, the guilty party will be for the 

single offence. In this passage too the y^x^plt is considered 

as /5/W, as tlie word loUv which has been added from the MSS, 
also refers to y^x<piv Tlie orator theredbre does not in this more 
than in other orations deny that the action for was a 

public action althor.gh he calls it cf. p, 523. 18. p. 

524. 21, p. 528. extr. From tins fact moreover, viz. that tlm 
y^xfh miglit relate to the injury done to a private indi- 

vidual, and in hict was usually so considered, it may he seen 
why Dionysius Halicarnassensis in the life of Dinarclius enu- 
merates the s})eech of this orator agaijist Proxeims {uT^^ohoyicc 

among tiic private speeches. 3'he occurs 
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cause^ the defeiidaiU could only be condemned to pay a 
fine, which the plaintiff received, who in. this case was 
necessarily the iiijured party; if however the cause was | 
brought on as a public suit by the Thesmothcta^^^'<^, 
wliich could also take place wliile tlie suit was yet pend- 
ing, the State received the wliole fine‘^^^b although the 
punishment might be capital Consequently in the 
public procedure there was no private advantage for tlie 
plaintiff; whereas in addition to the loss of the suit he 
w'as also subject to the risk of forfeiting lOOO drachmas, 
if he had not a fiftli part of tlie votes on his side, and 
therefore nothing but excessive hatred or disinterestedness 
could excite any man to institute a pul)]ic action for com- 
pensation of injury. In both forms of iiction liowevm;, an 
assessment was made on the part of the plaintiff, the 
course of proceeding in tlio private action for compensation 
of injury being similar in several points to that in public 
suits: on the other liand, in the ])rivate action for the 
com])ensation of injury tlicrc appears to have Ix'en tins 
deviation from the procedure in public cases that the 
defendant was not jxa-niitted to make any counter-assess- 
ment, but the court ib! lowed eitber its own or the plaintiff'vS 
assessment -^^'1 

In order to enable us to form some judgment as 


in another setise in the law in Doiuosth. adv', Mid, p, 
coiicorning wliicli it is sullicient to refer to lleraldas II. 10, 1*2. 
Mattliid vol I. p. 2d7j 240, 

'''' Besides lleraldus see nxiie purticalarly Doniosth. in Mid. 
p, 528. 27. Poll VIIL 42. 

Lysias ap. Etyinal et Said, in v. See Petit, \ L 

5. 4. 

1 1 erald. 1 1 1. 4 . 1 5— I 7 , 
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to whether the State of Athens did or did not deriw a 
large income from fines, it would be advisable to cite 
. of them : others will be omitted, as a com- 

plete enumeration would be equally tedious and unavaib 
ing. As it will be nccessaiy to speak partly of fines 
appointed to be paid into the public coffei’s, and partly 
into thoKse of temples, we may previously remark, that in 
the laws of Solon, the precious metals being at that time high 
in price, fines w^ere fixed at a very low e- g. wdioever 

defrauded another person in public or ceremonial affairs, 
paid three drachmas to the injured party, and two to the 
State, whereas in later times the penalty for libellous 
words was 500 drachmas ; in like manner the fines in the 
twelve tables were, as is well known, very inconsiderable. 
To these ancient times must be referred the law which 
ordered that any person wdio occupied any land within the 
Pelasgicum should pay three draclnnavS And judged 
according to thtj standard of later tiiiiCvS, the fine of 100 
drachmas, wliicdi the Arclion had to pay according to 
Soluifs regulation, if Ik? did not lay a curse upon exporta- 
tion, was of small amount ()f ]ater times lioweyer it 
may on the contrary be asserted, that tlje fines were paid 
at a very hJgh rate. If the Pr\ tanes did not hold certain 
assemblies according to rule, o3‘ the I’roedri did not pro- 
pose the appointed business, each Ih'ytaneus had to pay 
1000 and each Froedrus 40 draclnnas to Minerva-^’*^; and 
for conviction nothing more tluui an information 
was necessary. If the officers appointed to superintend the 


Plutarch* Solon. 2,'j. 
Poll. VllL 101. 
Plutarch- Solon. 24. 
Petit. IJ. P P. 



weights and Bseasiires performed their duties negligently, 
they paid, according to a recent decree, a penalty of 1000 
drachmas to Geres and Proserpine Wht)ever declarodh 
felsely that a citizen\s property belonged to the State, 
a forfeit of 1000 drachmas for Ins act of syeophaiuy If 
tlie Dernarcli did not perform his duty with regard to the 
interment of a dead body found in the borough, he for** 
felted 1000 drachmas to the State h If an orator conn, 
ducted himself indecorously in tlie senate or tJie public 
assembly, he could be lined 50 drachmas for eacli offence, 
which might be raised to a higher sum at the pleasure of 
the people This line was collected by tlie Practores 
for the public. A citizen who cohabited witii an alien, 
paid a penalty, in case he was convicted, of 1000 drail)- 
a regulation wliich could not always have been 
enforced. Whoever dug up olive-trees, beyond the num- 
ber alloAved by law, forMted to tlie State 100 drachmas 
for each tree, of which a tentli {)urt went to Minerva 
A woman conducting herself indecorously in tlie streets, 

Inscript. Boeekli. vol. 1. p. 14‘2. n. 104. J.arge iiries, ns 
e. g. of a thousand (Iraclinias were paid to Jiruo (Douiostli, in 
Macart. p. 1008, 10.), as well as to the E])oiiynii of the trilics. 
I’hus 'fheocrines was condemned to pay 700 drachmas to the 
Kponymus for incorrect accounts, Orat, in 'llieocrin, p. \ :V26. 0. 

Suidas in v. Orat. in iSacostrat. ap. Dernosth,. 

p. 1240. 9. This ])enalt.y was imposed in a as i)! 

the case of non-success in other public actions (p. 407.) Cf> 
llarpocrat. in v. wh.ere a doubt is throw u out against 

tbo genuineness of the oration just mentioned. 

Deinosth. in Macart. p. 1009. 22. 

iEschin. in Tiinarch. p, 59 s(]. 

Dernosth. in NeaT. p. 1350. 23. Petit (heg. Att. VI. I, O.) 
has misunderstood this law in a most ludicrous nianner, 

Dernosth, in Macart. }>. 1074. Hr. 
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paid a iJne of 1000 (lrachinas275. If a woiuai) went to 
Eloujiis in a carriage, she subjected iierself, according to 
the l^i^y of Lycurgus, to a fine of a talent Whoever 
brought a foreign dancer upon the stage, forfeited, in the 
age of Phocion, 100 drachmas. This law Iiowever only 
applied to the theatre of Bacchus in the city. Deniadcs 
brought forward a hundred, and thus forfeited 100,000 
drachmas Other lines of 50 and 100 drachmas, with 
regard to foreigners in the Clionis, need not be here 
mentioned In tlie case of embe/zlement of public 
money, the y)enalty was fixeil at double, and in tlie case of 
sacred money at ten times the amount If any person 
was accused of not liaving |)aid a fine awarded l)y a judi- 
cial sentejice, or of having retained any property adjudged 
to the plaintiff, and was convicted in the suit (ir^vj 
actio rei judirake)^ the State required from tliC defendant 
the same sum that he was l)ound to pay to the p!aintiH“-^^^^^: 
the same was also the case if the defiaidant w'as found 
guilty of taking forcible {)o.sscssion of any property 

*A^o(rwH. See Harpocnit. in v. 'on and thence in 

other glossaries. 

Petit I. 1. 17. 

Plntarcli. Phoc. dO. Cf. Petit F>eg. Att, lU. 4. 5. 

See Petit III. 4. 5. 

'''■ Deniosth. in 'Fimocrat. passim, 

llndtwalcker voii den Di'atoten p. 173 sqq. 

Ibidtwalcker ut sup. p. 135. note, wishes to deduce the 
latter fact from the words of DernovSthenes against Midias 
(p. 5"i8. 17.) UV M TTciw ng (^iC& i§i 

re tsrov d^f^ocr/cj Tr^ocrrif^uii oi av rf 

tdwr^. My reason for rejectiiig tins inference may be seen 
from what follows: of the fact itself I entertain no doubt, for 
expulsion from possessioa was always consideied as violence; 
cvoii a lien a creditor w as obstructed in taking possession of the 



The State derived a similar profit iVom coiKlemnaiions in 


property pledged for the debt, or when this pledging and obstruc- 
tion were only Actions, and consequently as severe a penalty was 
the consequence of expulsion from possession, as of an act of 
abstraction by violence. And that in every (and not 

only in the actio ret judicatce) the State received a fine equal in 
amount to that which was to be made good to the plaintiff, may 
be also seen from tlie words of Harpocration and Snidas in 

V. 2/»}j : ci ^jdAflvTgj iceci £A<jyT; ka i d ocr ei£.v cs 

aip^^ovvrc ccvTov Kotl TM kcct tr 1 0 icr v r St 

wliich passage lludtwalcker (p. 147.) appears not to have 
understood. It would have been more convenient if the actio ret 
judicat(F, the issue of which was that the same sum was paid to 
the State as was given in compensation to the plaintiff’, had not 
been called by tiio same name, llovHs, unless Uie original 
lioifXmf 'which was a real expulsion from possession, had not 
been followed by the same consequences. Nor do the words of 
Demosthenes against Meidias p. 528. 11. by any means prove 
that the actio rer judicaicc was alone followetl by a fine to the 
public, but the orator only cites this on(> instance, as tlie otijer 
cases, on account of what is afterwards said concerning the 
iiiulm, did not appear to require a separate inemtion. It may be ol)- 
served, that the reason why the is considered in this place 

as ovK is, that it is merely considered in refinence to tlie fine 
required by the State; for that in all other respects it was Idlx^ 
Demosthenes must liave been well aware. Ovj&st* tTrd/rjcrgv is 
eortaiuly the preferable reading: hut the word oi;;iST* does not 
make any oppusiuon between the ^iKri as- an actio ret judi- 
cata^ and the as an ncOo unde vi, as if the iormoi 

could only bo called ovk tdlx, and not tlio latter ; hut IJeinosthe- 
nes calls the actio rei judicaicc ovkit idixv in opposition to tlie 
foregoing private suit from which it arose. 1 nxay also remark, 
that a particular application of the was wlien it was 

brought by a mortgagee against the buyer of any ])ro])erty which 
had been given as security to the former. *See the Dissertation 
on tlie Mines of Laurium, 



actions for assault (S/xij and if any person took 

a slave from his master as if he had been a free citizen, he 
paid to the State the half of the whole fine in all throe 
cases because the State was considered as injured. 

It has been already incidentally remarked in several 
places, that in all public actions the plaintiff* paid a fine to 
the State of 1000 drachmas, if he did not obtain a fifth 

‘282 iJarpocrat. in v. /Bixlmy on the authority of the passage in 
Demosthenes against Meidias given in the last note, which 
refers to the j^ioticavy and not to tlie l|ovAij?, the former 
being a ditlerent kind of action for property taken by violence, 
but extending only to moveables, for example, slaves. An 
instance of it occurs in Lysias adv. Pancleon. p. 736. Cf. Plat, 
de Leg. XL p. 914. E. It is indeed snlhcientl}^ singular that, 
according to Suidas, tlie also applied to mov^eable 

property, particularly slaves; so that it is not easy to perceive 
the difference between tlie J/xjj /iiccim and the l^ovXm* Per- 
haps it was that the /Biotim might be instituted by the 
possessor against the? nerson who had forcibly abstracted from 
him some article of moveable property, and that the dim 
might be brouglit on .e person, to whom the moveable pro- 
perty had been adjudged by a judicial verdict, against the pos- 
sessor who refused to allow him to take possession ; and also by 
the mortgagee, who had the right of seizing the moveable pro- 
perty for non-payment, against the debtor who did not transfer 
the mortgaged property to him. 

Concerning this case, in which the offender could be prose- 
cuted by a see Orat. in Thcocrin. p. 1327 sq. 

Compare the argument and Petit II, 6. 4. According to this 
law the fState received to tov by wbicli is meant 

the half of the whole fine, not of the damages accruing to the 
plaintiff; i. e, the State received the same sum as the injured 
person. This, as it appears to me, is evident from a comparison 
of the J/»»j IlovAijj and the /iixtAfv: Plato {tibi aiij),) to a, 
certain degree includes the S/jtij under the S/*95 

and t])en supposes a double reparation of the injury. 



part of the suflrages (to TrsfiTirov r&v 4/rj^a)v fjLVj fjit&toL'^ 
XajBwv cSpAe whicli penalty eould also be enforced, 

if lie dropped a cause alre^ady coinnienced : this last law 
was not however always applied in practice, as is proved 
by the example of Demosthenes, when he abandoned the 
action against Meidias^^^t. The only exemption from this 
fine was in tlie case of an Eisangelia before the An.hon^^S; 
in all other public causes, by whatever names they were 


See Taylor’s Introduction to the Oration against Meidias. 
The latter point, viz. the penalty for dropping the action, or for 
compounding in public suits, is treated of particularly by FJudt- 
walcker von den Diiitetcn p. 159 sqq. w itli so much accuracy, 
that I have nothing farther to add. Only the following words, 
which occur in p. I(i8. require some limitation : It was also 
allowed to compound even in court, and this was often eflected 
in criminal cases by the assistance of the judges tliemseives.*' 
For the two instances quoted by Matthia vol. I. p. 269. of a 
composition made in court in Isteus de Oicmog. Hered, p, 98. 
and Isocrat. in Callimach. 16, are onb' in private cases, the 
former in a the atief in an action for 

more than 10,000 drachmas, which the phiintifl* claimed for him- 
self, and not for the State. In the former case indeed the jxmalty 
of vVlimia w^as added, by which however the law-suit does not 
cease to be a private case, as I will shew in another place : in 
the latter the plaintiff is also apprehensive of the A timia (Isocrat. 
15.), but evidently only on account of tlie consequences ensuing 
upon the loss of the suit; since, if he had not a fifth part of the 
votes, he w'ould be compelled to pay the epobelia, and not being 
able to pay this from his poverty, w’ould be prosecuted by the 
successful party with a S/xu and if condemned in this suit, 

tvould become a public debtor. This is the very reason why De- 
mosthenes is apprehensive of Atimia, with the loss of the epobelia, 
in the private cause against Aphobus, p. 834. 29. p. 835. 11. 

■'' ' See the passages quoted above. 



ilistinguished, it was exacted Even in tlie ancient 
authors we find frequent examples and coiiiirmatiotis of 
this assertion* Demosthenes expressly proves it with re- 
gard to the action for personal injury (S/x?j or ygotpy^ Sfigsoig) : 
the same is evident from other writers wdth regard to the 
action for impiety (yga<pij for iucontinency 

hciig^csoof) and for illegal proc4?edings {y§u<pi} 
TTCiguvoficjovy^^^^; and Demosthenes even refers it to all ac- 
tions, aTraywyai, &c. With reference to the k^uymy^^ 
which is another kind of ])ublic cause, this liability is 
several times attributed to it by the ancients as also 
to the Eisangelia*-^^^-; it may equal ly be proved to have 
applied in the case of the Phasis^i^^. so that a distinct 
testimony is not necessary for the other kinds of public 
actions. On tlie other hand, the idea is erroneous, as 
Heraldus has already shewn, that the party condemned 
by default {in cimHiniaciayy^^ was obliged to pay 1000 
drachmas The fine liowever which was appointed in 


Folk VTH. 41. Theophrast. ap. Folk VIII. 53. and in. 
reference to dropping the cause see Orat. in 3’heocrin. p. 13*23. 
14 sqq. Demosth, in Mid. p. 529. 23. 

Demosth. in Tiniocrat. p. 702. 5. Plat. Apol. 5. 

.Deniosih, in Androt. p. 599. extr. 

D.emosth. in 3'imocrat, p. 701. 1. must be so understood. 
Comp, also the Lives of tlie Ten Orators, p. 248. ed. 'fiibing. 

In Androt. p. 601. 20. 

Dernosth. in Aristocrat, p, 647. 7. Andockk in Alcih. 
p. 120. Polk VIII. 49. Suidas in v. Cf. Lex. Seg. 

(Siic. o¥o^,) p. 188. 19. in reference to theft. 

Harpocrat. in v. iieracyyzxU, Theophrast. ubi sup. 

Orat, in Theocrin, p, 1323. 19. 

See Hudtwalcker von den DiUteten p. 98 sq. Matthia 
%"oL I. p. 266. is mistaken. To be condemned in contumacuvoi 
is o(Pm7v, 



pubifc causes underwent, at least at certain periods, some 
«nlteration. In an unsuccessful aGtion for illegal practices 
mentioned in Demosthenes, we find that the plaintiff’ was 
only sentenced to a fine of 500 drachmas‘^9^. In other 
cases an additional fine {7rgo(rTifirjfLu) appears to have been 
imposed, as in the case of yEschines, who, in consequence 
of such fine imposed after the loss of his action against 
Ctesiphon, quitted the city of Athens; altliough nothing 
certain can be said upon this ]x>int, as the ancients them- 
selves were in doubt concerning also for the most 

part the plaintiff was subjected to Atimia, if he had 
not the fifth part of the votes with liiin, and by 
consequence was debarred from the liberty of insti- 
tuting certain public suits 

nor was he al)le in an action for impiety to take 
refuge in any temple excepting in tlie case of an 

Doniosth. de Corona p. 261. 20. where TnvruicocrUg 
refers to something customary. 

See Lives of the 'Fen Orators iit sup. and Matthia p. 272. 

Coneerning the Atimia see Deniosth. in Aristog. I. p. SO'L 
L'L Andocid. de Myst. p. 17. and 36. whence we learn that this 
Atimia was only partial, kcct^ that is, according to a 

certain prohibition that one person might not bring on a 
another an &c. See also Schol. Demostlv. ap. Ueisk. 

voL II. p. 132, 133. According to Oenethlius, as quoted by 
this grammarian, a public accuser could only be sentenced to 
Atimia, if be had not obtained the fifth part of the votes in three 
law-suits ; i. e, because Androtion had not been made for 

iiaving once lost an action of this kind : this assertion is however 
untenable, nor can it be proved that Androtion, after losing the 

MTtjS&foig, was not K€&T^ 'TT^Qcrru.^iv y SO that he could not 

any more 'y^c 6 (p 2 (r&oit in tl»e more limited sense : and even suppos- 
ing that this was not then the consequence of losing the cause, 
it must be borne in mind that at Atlicns the letter of the law 



probably accpi^ing ^ 
was subsequently addpdf??. Lastly? the w 
in certain cases to have been authorized to cpnde^ the 
plaintiff to the same fine at which he had assessed the 
defendant, as Aristogeiton? having failed im an action for 
illegal practices against the priestess of Diana of 13rauron, 
was forced to pay tJie fine of five talents, at which he had 
assessed the defendant The punishment of death, 
w'hich, according to tlie statement of Andocides, was the 
consequence of the false information (/Jir/vucric) of a muti- 


was not always attended to. '^fbe law might therefore have 
prescribed Atimia, and yet its ordinances have been disobeyed. 
The same was the case with the law which imposed a punish- 
rnent for giving up public actions, of which I have just spoken. 
It is moreover evident, that whoever failed to pay the fine of 
1000 drachmas was also subject to the separate kind of Atimia 
imposed upon public debtors. Whether Atimia was the im- 
mediate consequence of dropping a ]>ublic action is not mani- 
fest. From Demosthenes adv. Mid. p. 548. 7, and there Ulpian, 
it may be concluded that Atimia had been appointed by law 
(only hoAvever the partial Atimia in reference to bringing on 
actions of this kind), as llcraldus Animadv. VII, 16. 20. as- 
sumes, without any interference on the p'art of the State; for 
the plaintiff, says Demosthenes, subjects himself to the Atimia 
by dropping the suit, without mentioning that the State sen- 
tenced him to it. But we may adopt the supposition advanced 
by Hudtwalcker in p. 162. that iho seceding plaintiff was con- 
demned to a fine of 1000 drachmas, and made hiinself 
by failing to pay it, inasmuch as he had then become a public 
debtor, and thus actually although perViaps he was not 

considered as such, as gradually they ceased to exact the pay- 
ment of the fines, and to treat the defaulters as AMarii. 

Poll. VIII. 53. from Theophrastus. 

Dinarcb; in Aristog, p. 82. 
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latar tfc Merctiries, appears to have a a 

poiht^ only for that individual case®^^^. 

The fines (rija^ju-ara) whieh were fixed against the 
plaintiff were for the most part much higher. In cases 
indeed in which the senate decided, as in certain kindsof 
Eisangelia, tli^ defendant escaped easily, as the senate was 
not able to in flict a fine of more than r5(K) drachmas ; if how- 
ever a fine of this amount appeared too small, they referred 
the case to a court of justice. An instance of a very incon- 
siderable fine is afforded in the cause of Theoyihemus, who 
by the concession of his accuser was only condemned to an 
additional fine (Trgocrr/jaij/jta) of 25 drachmas, besidt^s the 
restitution of what the State claimed from him as public 
property Ehrynichus was condemned in a public 
action to a fine of 1000 drachmas for tlie representation 
of bis play called the Taking of Miletus In the 
action for impiety {yg£i<p^ oc(rs^siag) brought against So- 
crates, his accusers made it a capital crime; he himself 
however fixed the penalty at one mina, and afterw-^ards, 
upon the injudicious recommendation of his friends, at 30 
minas, or according to others at only 25 drachmas 
The cominon fine in the case of the wealthy apjiears to 
have lieen 10,000 drachmas 304-, five talents are mentioned 
in the case of Anaxagoras'^^*'*, although the accounts of the 
misfortunes of this philosopher at Athens do not all agree 
with this fact. A fine of 10,000 drachmas also occurs in 

See Malth. p. 270, 27.1. This information must be distin- 
guished from the y^cc(ptt actifiiictq. 

Orat. in Euerg. et Mnesib. p* 1 152. cf. Poll, VIII. ,51, 
Herod. VI. 21. and there the Commentators. 

Plat. Apol. 28. and there Fischer, 

Inscript. Boeckb. vol. I. p. 252. n. 158. 

Diog, Laert. II. 12. 

VOL. IJ. 
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the public suit for personal injury, and also as a penalty 
for sycophancy^^^. In the action for false citation 
ypit/dox?iy}Tslix^) death is mentioned as the punishment, but mi- 
tigated uj)on the representation of the plaintiff to a fine of 
a talent Fines of a very large amount were imposed 
in the actions for illegal practices (y§ccp^ 'TccigoLvo^v)^ as 
much as five, ten, or fifteen talents, although they were 
sometimes lowered, for example a fine of fifteen talents 
was diminished to one. We even find that iEschines fixed 
a fine of 50 talents against Ctesiphon, and liycinus a fine 
of 100 against Philocrates^OS; both these persons were 
acquitted, which however must not by any means be 
considered as an usual occurrence. It was no doubt by 
an action of this kind that Demades was condemned to a 
fine of 10, or, according to yElian, of 100 talents for having 
proposed to pay divine honours to Alexander 3^^'^ T"he 
former was probably the sum that was actually adjudged, 
the latter the original proposal of the accuser. Tliese fines 
were necessarily made a productive branch of the public 
revenue by the injustice of the demagogues, by |)arty hatred, 
and the litigious disposition which prevailed. The popular 
leaders, seldom guided by purel^^ moral principles, raised 
themselves by flattering the people, and by the lavish admin- 
istration and distribution of the public money. Tlie majority 
of them however so little forgot their own gain, when they had 

Aristoph. Av. 1046, 1052. Lysias in Agorat. p. 488. 

Orat. in Nicostrat. p. 1252. 15. 

Iliog. Laert. in vit. T}ieophra,st. Dinarcli. in Aristog. p. 82, 
83. Orat, in Tlieocrin. p. 1323, 3. (cf. p. 1331- 19. p. 1332.5, 
7, 22.) and p. 1336. Hemosth. in Mid. p. 573. 17, Orat. in 
Neajr. p. 1347. 10. (p. 1348. 1.) Demosth. de Corona, ASsch. de 
Fals. I. eg. p. 198, 199. 

Athen. VL p. 251, B. A£lian. Hist. Var. V. 12. 
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reached their high station, that they omitted no means of 
enriching themselves, and the people on the oth^r hand re* 
joiced in condemning and overthrowing them. What great 
demagogue was tliere who did not meet with an unhappy 
destiny ? Was not this the fate of Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Aristides, Tiinotheus^ and Demosthenes? And fortunate was 
he who escape<l with the payment of a heavy fine, while 
others suffered the penalty of death, or were condemned 
to forfeiture of property, or to exile. Thrasybulus, sou 
of the restorer of the freedom of Athens (who himself, if 
he had not died, would liave been capitally condemned)^ 
paid a fine of 10 talents probal)ly by an action for 
malversation in an embassy 7rugx7rgs(Tj36loc$). Cah 

lias the Torchbearcr concluded a most advantageous and 
honourable peace witli the king of Persia, according to 
wliicli no army was to approach the coast within a day\s 
march of cavalry, ajid no armed Persian vessel was to 
appear in the Grecian seas; yet although he obtained 
much celebrity by these negociations, as Plutarch re- 
lates in the life of Cimon, he was condemned to a fine of 
50 talents, when lie rendered an account of his official 
conduct, for having taken bribes And how large w^as 
the number of tliose who were condemned to severe punish- 
ments for treason or bribery. Cleon w^as compelled to 
|)ay five talents, probably not, as the Scholiast of Aristo- 
jhancs'^l^ supposes, for having injured the Knights, but 

Demosth, <le Fa!s. Leg. p. 431, 14. 

Demosth. iit siip. p. 428. Concerning the embassy (Olymp. 
H2. 4.) cf. Diod. XU. 4. Herod. VI 1. 151. 

Acharn. 5. where the statement of Theopompus should be 
particularly attended to. It appears that tlie knights were the 
accusers, and that Cleon by mitigation of the line only paid the 
sum which he laid embezzled. 'Flie proceeding was without 
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for having taken bribes from the allies, in order to proctire 
^ mitigatiein of their tributes ; and to omit the fine of 50 
minas, which Aristides is stated (probably without truth) 
to have paid fVir having received bribes Timotheus was 
condemned upon the same grounds to a fine of 100 talents 
by an indictment for treason (ypix<p^ 9 rgo 8 oa'/a^), a suin 
greater than ever had been paid until that oecasion : nine 
parts out of ten were however remitted to his son Conon, 
and the tenth he was forced to expend upon the repair of the 
walls for whicli Atliens was indebted to his grandfather 
Demosthenes was sentenced to a fine of 50 talents by an 
action for bribery BcogctSoiclcc^)^ and also thrown into 

prison the latter punislunent having doubtless been 
imposed in addition by the court (Trgocrr/jaij/xa). According 
to the strict law he should have paid ten times the amount 
of the sum received ; five times the amount is however the 
only line mentioned, and even this he wns unable to 
pay3lG- ean we determine how this fine was calculated, 
as the statements of the sums received are so contradictory, 
that Dinarchus^l? speaks of 20 talents in gold, and refers 
to the Areopagus for authority, with whom Plutarch 


doubt the See the second argument to the 

Knights. 

Plutarch. Aristid. 26. 

P inarch, in Dernosth. p. 11. Isocrat. de Antidos. p. 75. 
ed. Orell. Nepos Tirnoth. 3, 4. cf. Vit. Dec. Orat. p. 234, 235. 
ed. Tiibing. 

Plutarch. Dernosth. 26. That it was a y^a<p>i is 

evident from the case itself, and from the Lives of the Ten 
Orators p. 264. 

Vit. Dec. Orat. ut sup. 

In Dernosth. p. 40. 

Vit. Dernosth. 25. 
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agrees^ who relates that ho received 20 talents in a royal 
golden goblet ; whereas others speak of 30 talents, and 
even of so small a sum as 1000 darics3t9. Deniosthenes 
remaamd in debt 30 talents of his line, which upon his 
recal were remitted to liim for the building of an altar 
Miltiades was accused of treason, and condemned to pay 
50 talents, not for a compensation, as Nepos ignorantly 
asserts, but according to the usual form of assessing the 
offence. The fine wavS paid by his Before this 

occasion Miltiades had also been sentenced to a line of 
30 talents ‘^•22. Cimon himself narrowly escajied being con- 
dtamied to death for a supposed intent to overtlirow the exist- 
ing government, which penalty was commuted for a fine of 
50 talents ^23. The illustrious Pericles was vehemently ac- 
cused, after the second invasion of Attica by the Lacedixi- 
monians, the people being dissatisfied with liis niethod of 
carrying on the war, and particularly with the surrender 
of their own country, by which many individuals suffere<l 
such severe losses, and tlie Athenians were not contt'nted, 
as Thucydides says324^ until tliey had sentenced him to a 
fine. The highest sum stated was, according to Pliu 
tarcli 50 talents, the lowest 15 ; tlie former was pro- 
bably the assessment of the accuser, the latter of the court. 

Vit. Dec. Oral. p. 2(34, 2G7. 

Vit. Dec. Orat. p, 2G4. and Photius Plutarch. Demosth. 
27. who however also ineiitions 60 talents in tliis place. 

"’I Herod. VI, 13G. Plutarcli. Cimon. 4. Nepos Ginion. 1. 

Oral, in Aristogit. 11, p. 802. 18. 

Demosth. in Aristocrat, p. 688. 25. 

11. 65 . 

p^jrjei, 35. To the former belongs the author of the speech 
against Aristogeiton If. iit sup. Diodorus, witli his usual e>:ag- 
goration, mentions 80 talents, Xff. 45, 
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Filies of a less amount did however occur in iin|>ortant 
cases, as e. g, a fine of only 10 talents in an indictment for 
treason32^. 

(13.) Every person who failed to pay a fine owing to 
the State was reckoned among the Public Debtors {oi tm 
i^SlxQ(r!co oi^elKovrsg)^ of whom some mention has been already 
made in connection with the account of the farmers of the 
public duties, but the main investigation properly belongs 
to this part of the book. The public debtors were of 
different kinds, either farmers of public property or their 
sureties, or purchasers, for example, of mines or per- 
sons who had been sentenced to a public fine, or who had 
borrowed property from the State, and had not replaced it 
at the appointed time, as, for instance, ships’ furniture 
belonging to the State from the public storehouse also 
such as had not paid rents or fines accruing to the funds 
of the temples ^29^ although it is not entirely clear whetlier 
the whole severity of the law against public debtors was at 
all times applicable to the latter class of defaulters. It is 
certain that those who were in arrear for the property-tax 
(gI(r<$oga) were treated less severely, nor do I find that they 
were classed with the public debtors ; a regulation winch is 
perfectly reasonable. Whoever had purchased or was in 
possession of any public property, was a personal debtor, 


Demostb. in Tiniocrat. p. 740. 15. 

Demosth. in Pantfcn. p. 973. 6. 

Demosth. in Encrg. et Mnesib. p. 1145. 25. 

Thence the permission to take the property of a citizen for 
a fine of this kind. (See Inscription in the author’s collection 
vol. I. p. 164.) But the payment of double the amount after the 
ninth prytaneia does not appear to have been required either in 
this or many other cases. To this belongs the case quoted in 
note 162. 



a«4 bj of reasQuiiig, whoever was in debt for a fine; 

tliesc therefore might be subjected to Atimia and imprir 
soivment, besides other penalties : the property4ax bowT 
ever was not a personal debt, but a debt arising from 
property, for which no one could be imprisoned, or treated 
in the manner of the public debtors; it therefore remained 
unpaid without any evil consequences for the person taxed, 
until the State, pressed by pecuniary difficulties, deter- 
mined upon a final and complete collection, and then it 
could resort to the property of the debtor, if he refused to 
pay 

To ascertain at what time any person first became a 
public debtor requires a separate investigation. With 
regard to purchasers and farmers of public pro])erty, ami 
their sureties, it is of course evident, that tliey became 
public debtors as soon as they exceeded the appointed 
term of payment. It is however more difficult to decide 
as to tliose wlio had to pay any kind whatever of fine, 
whether arising from action, the passing of official ac- 
counts, or a judicial verdict at the same time every 
thing seems to shew that the party condemned became a 
public debtor immediately after his sentence, if he did not 
pay the fine upon tlie spot. With respect to the |)viblic 
action for personal injury (ygoep^ S/3g5w^), the aucit nt law 
enacted that if the defendant was condemned to a fine, 
he should pay it eleven days after judgment, and tliat if 

T he truth of this statement is proved beyond a d^uh*^ by 
llemosth. in Audrot. p. G08 — (310, Cf. Lys, in Philocrat. p. 832. 
The PoletcB also were entrusted wdth the duty of selling the pro- 
perty of tliose who remained in debt for their p ro[)ei ty- taxes • 
Photius in v. TirofMrui, Suidas in v. 

The different kinds are enumerated by Audocides dci Myst. 

p. 35. 
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he i^uJd not ^He able to pay hnmediately, he 
impriskMied until the payment 3^2; it appears liowever that 
afterivardsy if any person injured a free cittzenj he could 
be detained in cx>nfinernent until he had paid, according to 
the law in Demos tlienes’^a. Jn this law it ivS supposed that 
properly the fine was to be paid immediately after every 
sentence^ and that the party so setxteuced should be in- 
stantly thrown into prison the additional provision 
that if he did not pay down the hue upon the spot, he 
should pay k eleven days after, merely hxes the extreme 
point, after wliich it became j^roper to proceed against 
him with greater severity. From the first until the 
eleventh day he was a public del)tor, «is being under 
obligation to pay; after the eleventh the payment was no 
longer received as before, but he was subject to the severe 
penalty of the regular payment of twice the sum, and if 
this was not immediately made, to confiscation of property. 
In the case of other debtors the extreme period wms the 
ninth prytaneia, and they could be imprisoned until that 
period. For a person condemned in a [public suit for 
personal injury, it was provided as an additional punish- 
ment that the eleventh day should be the extreme period 
of payment, and that the |)arty condemned should be put 
in chains, or at least kept in confinement. As then this 
law is not opposed to the «aceount already given, so it is 
completely confirmed by the express provision, tliat from 
the day that any person was sentenced to a fine or trans- 
gressed tlie law YjC av o(p\Yi iragcijofi rov vofj.ov y; to 
he should become a public debtor, even if his name had 

yEsch. in Tiiuarcli. p. 42, 

In Mid. p. 529. 

Cf. Deniosth. in Mid. p. 529. 27. 



not. been repotted by th^e Practpres This enactinent 
contains two proyi^siposv according to the difference of the 
case. In offences which were not proved, and which 
requireci an assessment, it was necessary that a sentence 
should be passed before the individual could become a 
public dcditor, as e. g, in the common action {yqafr^i 
however the offence was evident, and the line appointed 
by law, as is implied in a case of information the 

offender became a public debtor from the moment of the 
transgression, and the action an information against him 
as a public debtor 336'. It was not by the enrolment of 
the name that the party became a public debtor, but ibis 
latter form was only a consequence of bis being one. The 
registration of the names was made for the public treasury 
upon tablets in the temple of Minerva on the Acropolis, the 
sums due being also noted 337 ^ which duty belonged to the 
Ih-actores, whose office it was to exact the fines 338; thence 
a person registered u))()n the Acropolis {eyysygafif/.6vog h 
"AKqoiToXei) always means a public debtor 339. Whoever 
owed any money to the temple of Minerva, to the other 
gods, or to tlie lieroes of tlie tribes, was equally liable to 
an information if he was not registered 340 . the 

registration look place before the treasiirers of the goddess, 
of the other gods, and before the king-Archon, with the 


Orat. in Theoerin. p. 1328. 10, p. 1337. 26 sqq. 

" Orat. ill Thoocrin. p. 1337, 1338. 

Orat. ip Aristog. 1. p, 701. 11. Harpocration and Suidas 
in V, Saidas in v. '^ivdiyy^cc(poq iUt, and i»y^ct^tov Sticti, 

<&:c. 

See book II. 4. 

Orat. in Eiierg. ot Mnesibul. nt sup. 

Orat. in Theoerin. p. 1326. 2 — 6. 



latter of which autlipritiesj those persons were probably 
registered who owed any money to the heroes of the 
tribes The registration of the ThesmotlietHe 
6€^fiodsr&v), wliicli occurs once, connected with a registrar 
tion made by the Practores ^42^ is j>robably nothing else 
than the information which the Thesmothetae, in their 
capacity of siiperintendants of the court, gave to the 
Practores, according to the regular course of business, 
with regard to the sentence which had been passed; this 
registration on the part of the court was the necessary 
condition for the other which was made by the Practores. 
Whoever paid bis line after registration, was erased 
either wholly or in part, according to the amount paid ‘^^3, 
As however an information (evSsi^i^) could be laid against 
such persons as were not registered, so were those alone 
who had been improperly erased subject to the action for 
iion-rcgistration ('6Ut) ayga^iov)^ wliich therefore could not 
be instituted against a person who had never been regis- 
tered^'*'^. Whoever, on the other luind, falsely declared 


Cf Andocitl. cle Myst. p. 36. extr. 

Oral, in Aristog. i. p. 778, 18. 

543 Oj-at. in Theocrin. p. 1338. 8. An example occurs in 
Inscript. 158. vol, I, p. 252. ed. Boeckb. 

The author of the speech against Theocrines p. 1337, 1338. 
7 — 27. refers the uy^ec(pUv to those who had been illegally 

released, in opposition to the hht^ig against those wlio had never 
been registered : cf. Ilarpocrat. Sukl. Etymol. in v. uy^xipUv, Poll. 
VIll. 54, Zonaras in v. ay^a<pUv ?/«« is imperfect. On the other 
hand, Hesychius (in v, ^y^x^lov iJfca) and Lex. Seg. p. 199. state 
that the y^afi ay^atf/cv was instituted against the debtors who 
were not registered. Ilesycliiiis is followed by Hemsterhuis (ad 
Polluc.), and by Wcsseliug (ad Petit. IV. 9. 19, 20.) who tran- 
scribes the note of the latter, accusing the author of the speeds 



that he liad been registered, was sulyect to the actiim Jar 
false registration (^Urj whether he owed 

nothing or less than the sum stated in the record ; if he 
1) ad paid, and yet was registered again, probably also if he 


against Theocrinos, notwithstanding his express referenecj to the 
law, of intentional perversion of justice. Hoinsterhuis however 
l)rings forward but weak arguments, and llesycliius, wlioso 
collection shews upon the whole but little legal knowledge, to- 
gether with the author of the Rhetorical hexicou, or their 
authority, probably only inferred their statement from the name; 
nor could the orator have uttered so direct a falsehood, particu- 
larly since the apparent force of the word was against him, and 
he must have known that the law had assigned to it a more 
limited meaning. It is unquestionably true that an 
might be laid against public debtors, when they held an ollicial 
situation (Libari. i^rguinent. ad Demostli. in Androl. Suid. in v. 
hSstfcfvrxt, Zonaras in v. eyJn|< 5 ); but manifestly it does not follow 
from this that it might not be brought against a debtor who bad 
not been registered, without any reference to public olHces ? But 
because a person who was not registered might at any moment 
obtain a place in the public administration, it was natural to 
alloAv the ?y36#|<5 to be brought against him in order that he might 
bo registered, and thus be ariftog and excluded from holding 
public offices. This was as it were an in wliich 

the offence was evident, and the penalty although of small 
amount was fixed by law ; if, on the other hand, any person was 
released after he had been registered, he was prosecuted by a 
as in this case there were many points to inves- 
tigate, the question was more intricate, and the offence so con*^ 
stituted, that it appeared to admit of a very various assessment. 
The difficulty is removed, when it is perceived that the stress is 
upon and not upon I have therefore followed 

the statements in the oration against Thcociiiies, both with 
regard to the and the y^x(^n xy^x<(>Uv^. without paying any 

attention to the learned men mentioned above. 



was not erase^Ij the action for conspimcy 

applied in both cases if the accuser was successful, his 

name was erased, and the defendant became indebted to 

the State for an otjual sum 346. .? 

A punishment immediately connected with the condition 
of a public debtor is Infamy (iLTifiiot) or excommunica- 
tioa347^ an inquiry into the different degrees of Mdiich is 
not necessary for our purpose. Imprisonment, on the 
other hand, was by no means an immediate consequence 
of a public debt, except when tlie law expressly provided 
it, as e. g* against a plaintiff wlio was condemned in a 
public action for personal injury, of which I have just 
spoken, and in the Eisangelia, if the accused was sen- 
tenced to a fine, according to the law of Timocrates348. 
In cases however in which tlie law did not prescribe im- 
prisonment, it was added by the increase of punishment 
(TTgoorr/fojixa) if the law’ permitted it 349, manner 

Suid, ill vv, lyy^ot^h and 'i}/&v^syy^c!C(po$ S/kh, 

r>u'> Qjrfjt;. in ArisUunt. I. p. 792, 3. Lex. Seg. p, 317. I pass 
over tlie ’^iv^QKX-ATUoc^ which Harpocratlou 

(and Lex. Seg. p. 317.) also refers to the public debtors. The 
cases wliich the grainmarian alluded to were accidentally con- 
nected with public debts. For the same reason the inaccurate 
author of the Lexicon Segueramun, p. 194. 21. limits the y^ct(p^ 
if/svdtffcP^iiTslas to the false summons in the action eh lft(pavm kxtsc- 
trroitriVy from Demosth. in Nicostrat. p. 1251. 1 will take an 

opportunity of discussing this subject more at length in an- 
other place. 

Andocid. de Myster. p. 35. Oral, in Theocrin. p. 1326. 20. 
iii Nemr. p. 1347. 10. Domosth. in Timocrat. p. 743. 19. in 
Androt, p* 603. ext. Orat. in Aristogit. I. p. 771. 6, cf. Petit. 
IV. 9. 12 — 14. 

Doinosth. in Timocrat. p. 721. 

' ’ Sec chap. 
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DeJia<>stiitws and Miltiades were cast into prison^ where 
the latter died and according to Nepos^^^, his 
CimoB shared the same fate, as having inherited the 
penalty of deatli, of which however Plutarch knew nothing: 
and Plato 352 in the case of S(X!rates speaks of imprison- 
ment until the debt is paid, as a customary circumstance ; 
although it is evident from other passages that it did not 
always take place, since no allusion is made to imprison- 
nient in places where it must necessarily have been men- 
tioned, if it had been generally iuihcted 353. During the 
continuance of the Atimia and imprisonment the public 
debtors, with the exception of those wl)o received sentence 
in a public cause for personal injury, were |)ermitted to 
pay at any time before the nintli prytaneia: if the pay- 
ment was not made before tliis term the debt was douliled, 
and the next step was confiscation of tlie property, in 
order to raise from it the amount of the double debt 354*^ 
which procedure however Tirnocrates endeavoured to re- 
strain by a law^, as has been stated above at full length 355. 
All instance of the fiiie l)eing doubled is afforded by the 
speech against Theocrines^^C; the same circumstance is also 
mentioned to have taken place in the case of a purchaser 


Heroch VL 136, Plutarch. Cim. 4. Nepos Miltiad. 7. 
(4m. 1. 

Cim. 1. 

Apol. p. 37. B. 

Andoc.ule Myst. p. 35. Orat. in Neajr, p. 1347. and in 
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Andoc. de Myst. Orat. in Nejer. ut sup. Libaii. Arguin, ad 
(^rat. I. in Aristogit. llarpocrat. in v. 

See chap. 8. 

F. I 322. 3. 




erf a n)ine, who had dclayccl the term of payment , The 

severity of this law, the injurious effects of which are set 
forth in the speech against Neaera^ were farther increased 
by the debt descending to the sms as heirs to the estate, 
although tins provision may have been necessary ia order 
to prevent concealment or secret transfer of the pi^operty : 
thus tlie Atimia, if the imprisonment was remitted, con- 
tinued on to the children until they paid what their 
father owed, as, among many others, the instance of Cimon 
may shew Also, if the father was not registered, and 
the exaction of the money owing had been omitted, the chi]^ 
dren were considered by law as debtors to the State^^O; and 
the debt even went by inheritance to the grandson No 
fine that had been formerly adjudged could be remitted 
except upon one condition, which will be immediately 
explained : if the State was willing to grant this, it was 
necessary to liave recourse to a form, by which the debt 
appeared to be paid, although in reality it had not ; and 
of this nature is the building of the altar which was 
allowed to Demosthenes- Nor could any debtor who was 
under Atimia apply for a remittal of the debt and 
Atimia ; if he petitioned in person, he was exposed to an 
information if another person })etitioned for him. 


Demosth. in PanUen. p. 973. 0. Cf. p. 968. 8. and the 
argument p, 964. 1 8. 

Orat. in Nefcr. p. 1347. 11. Demosth. in Androt. p. 603. 
extr. Cf. Petit TV. 9. 15. 

Nepos Cim. 1 . Plutarch, Cim. 4. Cf. Demosth. in Boeot. 
de Noin. p. 998. 25. 

sm Thoocrin, p. 1327. 21 sfjq. 

Ibid. p. 1326. 29. p. 1327. 4. Cf. Demostli. in Aphoh. 11. 

init. 

Petit IV. 9. 16. 




his forfeited; if the Proedras put it to the 

vote, he was himself placed under Atimia. It was first 
necessTirj^ that 6000 Athenians should give express per- 
niission for it by a decree which was passed by ballot or 
by secret votes in tablets, before it could be debated in 
the public assembly whether a public debtor sliould I>e 
remitted his debt, and be reinstated in his former situ- 
ation 

(14.) Aristophanes mentions the proj^erty confiscated 
and publicly sold (>jf}[jbi67rgotT(x) as a separate branch of tlie 
public revenue concerning which an account was pre- 
sented to the people in the first assembly of every pry- 
taneia365. The lists of such escheats Avere posted upon 
tablets in different places, as was the case at Eleusis, with 
the catalogues of the articles wdiich accrued to the temple 
of Ceres and Proserpine, from sucli persons as had com- 
mitted any offence against these deities The penalty 
of confiscation of property, however unjust towards the 
lieirs, who are innocent of the oflence ; however melancholy 
its consequences to families and however evident its 
tendency to produce unjust acousations and decisions among 
the persons who would gain by the condemnation of the 
accused ; was yet one of the commonest sources of revenue 
ill ancient days, and all writers, in particular Lysias, afford 
examples of it. Besides the proceedings against the public 


Petit IV. 9. 22. This is the uhtx tm <vVt« 

fca/ Andocid, de Myst. p. 3(3, 

Aristoph, Vesp. 657, and the Scholiast; also Schol* Eq, 

103 . 

""" Poll. VJII. 95. Schol. iEschin. vol. III. p. 739. 

Poll. IX. 97. 

Orat, in Nca^r. p. 1347, 



meiatfemed^ the kw enacted in vfety inany^^ 

ef prctpertyj with infamy, hanidbment^^ 
or deadt ; th^ thiw latter punishments alway^ breoght t^ 
loss of pmperty with them : this was not however tte case 
with bamshmen ostracism (6<rT^axKrfih$^ which diftred 
essentiaHy from simple exile (^wy^, ust^^vyla): It is parti- 
ctilarly mentioned that the property of those persons was 
cbniiscated who w^ere condemned for wilfid nnirder^^^ 
wlm were banished by the Areopagus ^^70^ or were guilty 

^ sacrilege and treason 371 ; or again, persons ivbo en^ 

d^avoured to establish a tyrannyv to dissolve tlhie 
democracy. Thus the property of Pisistratus wds sold 
several times to Callias: any person who killed a tyrant 
received the half of Ins property372: whoever married a 
foreigner to a citizen, under pretence that she was a 
citizen, subjected himself to Athnia, and his property was 
forfeited, of which the third part was received by the 
accuser : if a foreigner married a female citizen, his person 
and property were sold, and the third part of the proceeds 
was also received by the accuser 373, In the age of 
©emosthenes, any foreign woman who married a citizen 
was isold as a slave, but probably only in case she pre- 
]N?nded to be a citizen. Resident aliens vrerc sold, together 
with their property, if they exercised the rights of citizen- 

Besides that which has been already remarked in speaking 
of the letting of duties, cf. Orat. in Nicostrat. p. 1255. 1. 

Peinosth. in Mid. p. 528. in Aristocrat, p. 634. 23, 

. Poll. VIII. 99. 

PetitVIII. 4. 4. 

Andoc, de Myst. p. 49 sqq. Petit III, 2. 15. €omp. also 
Xonopb, Hellen. I. 7. 10. Herod. VI. 121* 

VI. 1.5^ 6* - 



0-]^ These are p^timilar caae^ ^ 

out af^ large Diimher : for it wm ^ favourite prac- 
tice ef the i A thenians to multiply occasions for the 
cation of property, and they endeavoured above all to 
eMrap the resident aliens, as Dic«earchus remarks of his 
times 375. The demagogues also favoured these measures, 
for the purpose of increasing their private gains and the 
puWic revenue, and of providing donations of money to be 
clistribiited among the multitude, which was the policy of 
Cleon 376. At Megara the penalty of banishment was 
often resorted to, for the sake of the consequent cotifisea- 
tion of property, and the most crafty and malicious calum- 
dies were circulated against the wealthy* with a view to 
obtain tlieir possessions The desire of gain destroyed 
all sense of equity: and injustice was attended by its 
natural consequences and penalties: for the multitude of 
exiles, restless in their places of banishment,, and eager to 
return, created distraction ^and disturbances in their native 
country. It should be remarked, that, besides the confis- 
cation of the whole |>roperty, there were other cases in 
w hich only a particular description of {m>perty accrued to 
the State ; thus, for example, mines which were in the 
possession of private individuals, reverted to the State on 
the violation of the law's and non-performance of the obli* 
gations under which they w'ere held 378; commodities again 


Petit II. 5. 2 sqq. 

' Ceograpii. Min. vol. IL p. 9. See Dodwelfs Diss. p. 6. 
Aristoph. Eq. 103. and Sc.holiii, in which tvtrim should be 
w ritten instead of $v<noi9, 

Aristot. Pol it. V. 5. 

Orat. in Phsenipp. p. 1039, 20. A detailed account of these 
will be found in my Memoir upon the Silver-mines of baurium. 
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were forfeited to the State, if the payinent of the cu$tP|B- 
duties was fraudulently avoided, and also if a false nieafiiire 
was used It is moreover probable that the property 
of persons who died without heirs belonged to the State. 
This accident may however have been equally rare with 
the analogous case of a person appointing tlic State his heir ; 
as we read tliat Callias made over his property to the 
People, in ease he should die childless 

Notwithstanding the frequency of confiscation of pro- 
perty, the State appears to have derived little essential 
benefit from it ; as we sec that the ])1 under of the Church- 
property has for the most jiart been of little advantage to 
modern States. (Jonsidcralile sums were squandered in 
this manner, such as the })roperty of Dipliilus, which 
amounted to IGO talents; in many cases a part of the 
property was received liy the accuser, and in niost, as 
appears from the above-quoted examples, the third part. 
In certain cases the person who informed against pidilic 
debtors received three parts of the confiscated possessions^ h 
this regulation appears however to have been confined to 
concealed property, which was discovered by the informer. 
A tithe of the property of persons condemned for treason, 
or for having endeavoured to subvert the democracy 
and probably also of all or of most other escheats, belongetl 
of riglit to Minerva of the Farthenon. Many kinds of 
property were received by the temples without any de- 

For the former point see hook III. 8. for liie hitter, Inscript. 
123. vol. I. p. lt)4. ed. Boeckh. 

Andocid. in Alcibind. p. 118. 

Orat. in Nicoslrat. p. 1247. ot U n^m Tf 

ecTC^y^d’^'ecvTi yiypircti. 

Xenoph. Ilellen. I. 7. 10. Andocid. do Myst. p. 48. Deeret, 
ap. V it. Dec. Orat. p. 226. 



cliMion, so that nothing passed into the public coffers^^: 
and how great must have lieen the kisses occasioned by 
fraud or by sale of property under its value. ‘^ You 
know/’ says a person in Lysias threatened with Confisca- 
tion of property that part of my property will be 

plundered by these persons (his adversaries), and that 
wdiat has considerable value will be sold at a low price r’’ 
the community, he remarks, derives less profit from the 
forfeiture, than if the proprietors retained the property, 
and performed the services annexed to it by la\v% Again, 
the offender frequently concealed his property under a 
fictitious name, or relations and friends claimed it from 
the State, and, finally, the accused sought to excite pity, 
by speaking of orphans, heiresses, ago, poverty^ main- 
tenance of the mother, &c. and it is a lieautiful and 
praiseworthy feature in the character of tlie Athenitos, 
that this appeal was seldom made in vain, but a part of 
the property was commonly transferred to the wife or the 
children Upon the whole, the receipts actually ob- 
tained were in general far less tlian w'as expc'cted, as is 
sliewn by Lysias’ speech for tlie property of Aristopljanes. 
If there was any suspicion of concealment, this again fur- 
nished material for fresh accusations. Thus when Ergo- 
cles the friend of Thrasyl>ulus was deprived of his pro- 
perty by confiscation, for liaving embc/./.led thirty talents 
of the public money, and the value of that found in his 
possession w^as inconsiderable, his treasurer EpicraU‘s was 

Instances«of this may be seen in Inscript. J58. vol. 
p. 252. ed. Boeckh. 

In Pol inch. p. 610. 

Oral, in Nicostrat, p. 1255, 

Demostli. in Aphob. I. p. 884. 0, 



%efof‘e cbtirtj, suspicion^ teii% entmaii#d thlit 
th^^^erty lay wnccal^d in his house ^ ^ 

(tSi) But by iar the ttiofet productive source of rfeventu? 
in the ^possession of the Athenian State \Vas the Tributes 
(<^ 0 |^j) of the Allies, as the ancients thenisc^lves were well 
aware It was however an insecure and uncertam 
revenue, for the payments soon ceased to be voluntary, 
and either from the disturbances occasioned by war, or the 
def<^ion of the allies, were often irregularly made, or even 
entirely failed Before the time of Aristides,’'’ says 

Bausanias 390^ the whole of Greece was free from tri« 
butes ;’^ by which statement he wishes to detract from the 
fame of this person, by the mention of the imposts with 
which be loaded the Grecian islands* We question, in 
the first place, whether the name of Aristides suffered by 
a Work which in its first institution was so honourable and 
just; and, in the second place, wlietlrer the payments 
which Aristides introduced were entirely novel. At so 
early a period as when Sparta had tlie precedence of 
all Greece, certain monies (aTro^ioca) were paid for the 
uses of war, althougli we have no accurate account of 
them. When the Athenians succeeded in tlie place of the 
Spartans, Aristides was commissioned by the Greeks witli 
the charge of investigating tlie territory and revenues of 
the different States, and of fixing, according to the power 
of the several countries, tlie contribution which each should 
make towards the equipment of tlie naval and the military 
forces against the power of Persia. The moderation of 


Lysias in Ergocl. et in Epicrat. 

Thucyd. I. 122, II. 13. III. 13. VI, 91. 
As was the case after the Sicilian war. 
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the s^tisfac!tioa expresised Avitfa hi^ aliotniei^t^ 
and also the po^^erty in which he lived and h^ve 

gained for him in all ages the i*eputation of a ju$t 
The temple of Delos was the treasury for the reception of 
these tributes; and here also the assemblies were held, to 
which all the allies had admission ; the Athenians only 
enjoyed the precedence together with the administration of 
the money by means of the I lellenotamife, who were always 
Athenian citizens appointed by the government of Athens- 
The contributions were at their first institution in Glymp. 
77- 3. known by the name of tributes and, accord- 

ing to the rate aj)pointed b)^ Aristides, amounted to 460 
talents a year^-^; and so early even as at that peritxl it h«id 
been determined whicli States were to supply money, and 
which ships p]vcry thing was regulated by voluntary 
agreement for a common object for the preserA^'Uion of 
their freedom, the small and weak States willingly annexed 
tliernselves to the larger and more powerful. The ships of 
the allies assembled at Athens, and those States which had 
ships gave to those which had none And notwith- 
standing the payment of a tribute, the allies w^ere ii)de- 

391 l>ji^itarch. Aristitl. 24. Nepos Aristid. 3. A^^scldn. in Ctesiph* 
p. 647. Demosth. in Aristocrat, p. 690. 1. Diod. XI. 47, <?tc 
399 Thucyd. 1. 96. Nepos, Aristid. 3. Diod. ubi sup, Dinarcb. 
in Demostli. The time is not Olymp. 75. 4. as Diodorus states ; 
see DodwelFs A nnal. Thucyd. under Olynip, 77. 

Thucyd. ubi sup. Plutarcdi. Aristid. 34. Nepos ubi eiip. 
Suidas in v. Diodorus (ut sup.) has incorrectly 

560 talentsj although in XII. 40. he errs in the contrary 
direction, when he states the tributes in the time of Pericles at 
460 talents. 

Thucyd. ubi sup. 

Besides the other passages see Andocid, do Paco p. 107. 

Andocid. ibid- 



pendent share in tin; regulat^n oi 

the joint proceedings manifestly shews. Gradually how-^ 
ever they fell into entire subjection to the Athenians, and 
were surrendered to their oppression and ill-treatment ; a 
mischance which was in truth frequently owing to their 
own conduct ; for these States, in order to avoid serving 
in war, having agreed to supply money and vessels 
without the crews, their contributions frequently remained 
unpaid ; from this reason they were ready to seize the first 
opportunity for revolt, although their resistance would of 
necessity be unavailing, as they had previously yielded up 
their power; nor had any sufficient preparations been 
made against the Athenians, who were strengthened at 
their expence On the other hand, the Athenians, 
although at first tliey w^ere strict in their demands for crews 
and vessels, favoured tlie inclination of tlie allies after the 
time of Cinion, who willingly t<x)k empty ships and money 
from those who were unable to serve in person. He 
allowed the allies to carry on trade and agriculture with- 
out any disturbance, by which means they became unfitted 
for war ; and, on the other hand, practised the Athenians, 
who were maintained out of contributions of the allies, in 
naval exercises; for they were continually serving on 
board their vessels, and the arms were rarely out of their 
hands Thus in the same degree that the military 
strength of the allies declined, the Athenian power in- 
creased, and with it a sjririt of arrogance and severity 
towards the confederates The payment of the tribute 
was now considered as a duty of the allies, wliile they 
were at the same time deprived of a vote in the assembly. 
The transfer of the treasury from Delos to Athens placed 

'rhucyd. I. 97. Thucyd. 1. 99. 

Plutarch. Cim. II. Cf. Died. XL 70. 



tlirti' State in the funliniited possefision of these; 
fuiids, arid shewed that the true relation between the allies 
arid Athens was that of tributary subjects to their sove- 
reign and protector. From this period A theris made use 
of the resources and property of these allies for her own 
private intere^sts, and against their prosperity and freedom* 
'Phe excuse alleged in favour of this dangerous transfer of 
the treasure, was the greater security against the Barba*, 
riaris ; and it is remarkable, that this allegation proceeded 
fronr Samos, one of the allied States, although it was 
doubtless made at the bidding of Pericles Aristides 
declared that the proceeding was expedient, but unjust, 
like the burning of the Grecian docks but as he had 
prevented the execution of the latter project, he could not 
have been zealous in his endeavours to prevent the transfer 
of the treasure of Delos to Athens, at least according to 
the judgment of Theophrastus; and he held the opinion, 
that in public affairs perfect justice need not of necessity 
be followed Pericles is stated to have obtained the 

superintendence of the money that was brought to 
yVthens He taught the Athenian peoj)le that they 
were not accountable to the allies for these contributions, 
as the Athenians waged war in tlieir defence against the 
attacks of the Barl>arians, while these States did not pr^y- 
vide a horse, a ship, or a soldier ; that it was their duty 
to apply the money to objects which would both pro- 
mote their interests and enhance their celebrity ; and 
that by devoting their resources to the creation of works 

of art, they would maintain every luind in employment, 

♦ 

Plutarch. Aristui. 25, 

Plutarch. Themist. 20. Aristid. 22. Cic. de Off. HI, 11* 

Plutarch. Aristid. 25. 

Diod. XI I, 38. 
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afid i Htke- feamfe adorii their 

city / In fact4 mo statesman ever adnimistered tfeh 
pcrblic revenue more successfully than Pericles, or con- 
ferred greater benefits upon cwnmerce and industry, 
which were especially pronioted by the extended rela- 
tions and increas^^^ naval force of Athens ; but while he 
distributed this money toiong the people, he built the 
wealth of Athens upon maritime trade, and lier ascendency 
upon naval power, omitting all concern for the welfare of 
the landholders, whose property he gave up to devastation ; 
and at the same time be laid the foundation of the unlimited 
democracy, which, as is evident from the diminution which 
he effected in the power of the Areopagus, was unques- 
tionably a part of his policy, and to which even Aristides 
and Ciinon, although in their hearts they W'ere Aristocrats, 
essentially contiihuted by yielding to the spirit of the 
times. After this transfer of the treasure, which (as near 
as can be ascertained) took place al>out Olymp. 79. 4. 
the subjection of the allies was by degrees completely 
established, a point which we shall presently liave occasion 
to notice. Notwithstanding this arbitrary proceeding, 
Pericles does not apj>ear to have made any great alteration 
ill the rate of the tributes ; for in his time they only 
amounted to about 600 talents The 140 talents, 
wdiich is about the excess of this .sum above the rate fixed 

Plutarch. Pericl. 12. cf. Isocrat, 29. 

Justin. 111. 6. see Dochveli Ann. Tliucyd. ad Ann, 

Thucyd. II. 13. Plutarch. Aristid. 24. More Diodorus 
(XII. 40.) falsely gives 460 talents. The passage ^)f Telecleides 
in Plutarch Pericl. 16. does not prove that Pericles had raised 
or^ low'^ered the tributes, but only iliat lie ])ad the power of doing 
so. Cf. ibid. lo. init. Concerning the Pukean tribules see 
SchoL Aristoph. Nub. 214, 



byr maiyv easily accounted for : by 4he acqt^kc 

sition of fresh allies subsequently tto tlie time of Aristides^ 
particularly of the Asiatic States, and by the redemption 
of the i>bligation to serve in war, or of the dependence of tlm 
free States; to which the increase of the Eubcean tribute 
supposed to have been the work of Pericles probably 
refers. It is expressly related of Alcibiades ^^^^, that he 
persuaded the Athenians to make a new valuation in the 
place of that which had been so equitably framed by 
Aristides^ and being appointed for this service together 
with nine colleagues, lie imposed on an average a double 
rate upon all the allies. This proceeding took place in 
the beginning of the public career of A Iclbiades, shortly 
before the peace of Nicias concluded in Olymp, 89. 3; for:, 
after this period the Atlienlans raised annually mpi^e than 
1200 talents, that is in fact, double the former amount 
in this compact however many States were suffered still to 
retain the original assessment of Aristides. According to 
Plutarch the demagogues after the death of Pericles 
gradually increased the tribute until it reached 1300 
talents, not on account of the expences of war, but in 

'*'^'** Andocid. in Alcib. p. 116, eSv rlv 

reus TroXio'tv e| rov vtt ^A^trru^ov •fctkvrm 

nrotyf^ivevy l?ri r<^uTa> di^xrcs cevrof, i^uXtcrrct ^iTXU<rtoy avrint 

iKcccrrf Tfi5y (rv/^^ficc^tuv l 7 ro/ai<rgy, and on the same subject iarther on. 
Cf, Aristid. Orat. Plat. II, 

iEschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 337. Andoc. do Pace p. 93. For 
tlie more accurate determination of the time as obtained from 
Aristophanes, see chap. 19. In addition to what is there said I 
may mention that the express condition made in the treaty of 
Nicias, that certain cities should pay the tribute as it was fixed 
in the time of Aristides, distinctly shews that it had at tliat time 
been increased. 

Aristid. 24. 



order to |:)tjbHc distributions^ the sacrifiees, and 

other demands of a similar description ; whether this 
statenieiit merely refers to Alcibiades and his colleagues, 
or to other public leaders, who lived at a later period in 
the history of x\thens, I do not attempt to determine. 
The new arrangement of the tributes was however, ac- 
cording to the account of An decides, so oppressive, that 
many of the allies left their native country, and emigrated 
to Thurii. 

To any person who should wish to have an accurate 
knowledge of the resj^ective means of the ancient nations, 
it would be a matter of curiosity to know the amount paid 
by each individual State ; upon this point however the 
inforniatiou which we possess is most scanty. Cythera, 
after it had fallen under the power of Athens (Olymp, 88. 
4.), paid a tribute of four talents A greater number 
of data would be afforded us, if more Athenian inscrip- 
tions upon the payments of the tributes w^ere extant. 
In a fragment, which probably is a part of a cata- 
logue of the tributaries, and of the sums w4)ich they had 
paid or still owed^l^^ we find distinctly mentioned the 
Neopolitic between Ampliipolis and Abdera, the Thra- 
cian Peninsula, the Limnaeans of Sestos, and Tyzodiza in 
Tlirace, which is rated at 1000 drachmas; also part of 
Mysia, probably the country along the coast, is stated to 
liave paid ten talents; together witli other towns and 
countries whose names are either mutilated or entirely lost, 
among which two items occur of ten talents each, two of 
one talent, one of lOOO, another of 2000, and another of 
3000 drachmas. 

Thiicycl. IV. 57. 

In Chandler’s Inscript. II. 23. p. 53, A wherever it occurs 
in this inscription should be changed into A. The writing is 
that wliich was in use before the Archonship of Euclid. 



About the second year of the ninety-firfel Olyinpiad the 
trilnitcs were however entirely abolished, and a transit- 
duty of a twentieth was introduced in their place, from 
an expectation that it would produce a larger amount of 
revtuiue^^^; but of the amount of the .x'ceipts obtained 
from this custom-duty we are entirely ignorant; unless 
the sum of SCO talents, to which Plutarch states that the 
demagogues finally succeeded in raising the tribute, may 
be referred to this impost. This twentieth, as has been 
already remarked, does not appear to have been abandoned 
until the battle of .Egospotamos put an end to the tribu- 
tary condition of the allies, in consequence of wdiich the 
board of Hellenotamhe, which was manifestly created for 
the administration of those monies, was suppressed 
As to the conversion of these contributions into a custom^ 
duty our knowledge would also be more accurate, if 
the inscriptions recording* the event had been better pre- 
served. A single inscription published by Pococke^t^, 

See above chap. 6. 

See book IL 7. in which and in the third chapter the 
necessary information with regard to the collection and inanage- 
rnent of the tributes will be found, 

P. 52. N. 42, Jam vero quum solum olim Pocockii 
exemplum editniu esset in quo vs. 1. est BOSEITENEl, quod in 
his luec, r'm gixotrr«», latere arhitrabar, tPc. Civ. Ath. 11. 15* 
oonjeci decretum hoc ad trihuta in vigcsiniain mutata pertinere : 
qiico res accidit circa Olymp. 91, 2. (vid. inf. cap. 17.): nunc 
melioribus exemplis potitiis antiquius id esse intelligo. [In 
7narrno7'e legit ur BOAENTENEE i, c. Bocckkio interpretc 

*A^ei6v 'prdytVj S pro X male Iccto*} Sed quo- 
minus id ad primitivam trihutorum institutionem Aristidis 
et Cimonis aetate excogitatarn referas, vel scriptural forma im- 

pedit: nec qui id ipsurn voliiit, quidquatn domonstravit 

Prohahilius habeo hoc fiagmentum ex ea icge esse, qua trihuta 
sociorum, Aicihiadis potissimuni opera aiicta, nova ratione de- 



wfekih praljably^referjii^^t^ this pointy serves no farther than 
ta excite our regret that it is so mutilated as to be unin- 
telligibly transcribed. 

(16.) The obligation to pay a tribute to Athens was not 
however, even in the times which preceded the Anarchy,^ 
common without exception to all the allied States, altJiOiiigh 
with regard to this as well as other particulars, the ciri 
cumstances of the Athenian alliance were very yariouts. 
Many nations had only entered into agreements 
Athens with respect to the military service, and provided 
mercenaries, as for example the Arcadians, the Swiss 
among the Greeks, and also the AcamanianSj and the 
Cretans; others were voluntarily connected with the Atlie* 
nians for a certain time l>y defensive or oftenstve alliances 
or cv^oex 'i^^) either from a preference for Athens, 
or for the sake of their own interest, as was frequently 
the case with Argos, and in the early part of the Pelopon- 
nesian war with Corcyra, Zacyntlius, the Messenians of 
Naupactus, and the Platfcans These alliances expired 
after the conclusion of the period agreed ujxm, in case 
they were not renewed, and were always unconnected with 
any conditions for the payment of a tribute. The nature 
of our enquir}" limits us to the consideration of the per- 


scripta et ordinata sint. Ea res acta ante Olymp. 89. 3, nt 
conjicio Olynip. 89. 1 — 2. (cap. 15. 19.) 'ruin ctiam causae ed 
tributis apud popuhirn vel in judiciis actas esse ex Aiitiphonte 
deeui (not. 467, 468, 470,): turn rem tribntariam Athenien$ibus 
maxitne cordi luisse docent x\ristopharus Vespaj Olymp. 89. 2. 
editfe, tibi vs. 690. metnorantur homines 

A»cr«T« 70¥ (pi^ov, S rhv Trohiv Et VS. 727. 

mille nrbes babes, at vvv rh (po^ov ifAu andytvnv. Adde vs. 677." 
Bbeckh. Inscript. Corp. Yol. ], p. 113. 

Cf. Thiicyd. V[. 85. VII. 57. 



petiial idliefe, wIk) may be divided into imJepeticient 
(a^oyofi^ty^ and mhject {u7tiiKoo In order then td 
point out the chief distinction between the two conditions^ 
the former class retained possession of unlimited jurisdic- 
tion^ whereas the siib^ject allies were compelled to try all 
th^ disputes in the courts of Athens. The nature of 
this compulsion has not however been as yet satisfoctorily 
ascertained. I should in the first place remark that 
Casaubon ^^'<5 by the misconception of a passage in Atbe- 

Ad Athen. IX. p. 407. B. 1CX0* cv ^xXxa-rcK^xriilvvrtg 

fi /5 iitrrv rug vviirtAtrtKx? S/Wj. ’Avijiydv does not mean 
as'Casatibon translates it, but evocabant^ and the 
sense iSj ** A t the time that the Athenians decided (i. e. used to 
decide) at Athens the law-suits of the Islanders.^’ Concerning 
the expression atdyttv see Hudtwalker von den Diatekm p. 123» 
although the passages which he quotes are not entirely similar. 
This writer however, who is so well ve^rsed in the Athenian law, 
maintains in the same place that these suits were called 
a-vf^/^oXatv, hi a sense different from the common acceptation. I 
have not however succeeded in finding- any proof of his assertion : 
Valesius ad Harpocrat. upon whose authority lie mainly depends, 
and who also (piotes in p. 334. two passages of Dion and 
Libanius upon the compulsory jurisdiction of the Athenians, 
which I thought might be passed over, prove notiiing in his 
favour, nor in the other passages is there any thing which 
supports his opinion, while the passage of Antiphon de Herod, 
cfcde p. 746. distinctly contradicts it ; althougli even this testi- 
mony is apparently opposed to the words of Pollux VTII. (>3. utto 
<ri>^^iAAr)r ^6 oTS ol in this place however the 

allies ate doubtless meant to be independent and ecpial with the 
Athenians. ’ It were much to be wished that some person would 
undertake a separate examination of the utto crvfx.licKm. [This 
has been done by vSchomann Attache Process p. 77 3 —80. who 
however interprets the passage of Antiphon thus : Many of 

the subject allies emigrate to the main-land, dwell even ampng 
the enemies of Athens, and defraud the Athenians by law-suits 

uwo It is not here stated that the islander!} 




t^ag'inod that tlie Athenian Nesiat^chs (atthbugh in 
fact no officers of this natne ever existed) originally decided 
the law-suits of the Islanders, and that at a subsequent 
period when these offices were abolished, all litigations 
were carried on at Athens. It is however more probable, 
that, when the jurisdiction was taken away from the allied 
States, it was immediately made compulsory upon them 
to refer all disputes to the Athenian courts. The model 
of this regulation, by which Athens obtained the most 
extensive influence and an almost absolute dominion oyer 
the allies, was probably found in other Greci^p States 
which had subject confederates, such as Thebes, Elis, and 
Ai'gos. But on account of the remoteness of many eoim- 
tries, it is impossible that every trifle could have l>een 
brought before the courts at Athens; we must therefore 
suppose that each subject State had an inferior jurisdic- 
tion of its own, and that the supreme jurisdiction 
alone belonged to Athens. Can it indeed be supposed 
that persons would have travelled from Rhodes or Ryzan- 
tiiiin to Athens for tlie sake of a law-suit for 60 or 100 
drachmas.? In private suits a sum of money was probably 
fixed, above which the inferior court of the allies had no 
jurisdiction: while cases relating to higher sums were 
referred to Athens; lienee the amount of the prytaneia, 
which were only paid in private causes 418^ was by this 
interdiction of justice augmented in favour of the 
Athenians. The public and penal causes were however 
of far greater importance to the Greeks from their being 

would tiot when at home have been able to carry on h^fceet air2 
irvfiifidXm with Athenians, but only that they preferred doing so 
in foreign countries, since there they could annoy the Athenians 
without fear or danger.”] 

Book 11. 1). 

Xenoph. do Bop. Alh. I. 1(>. 
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habituMfiii to a free government. There can be » doubi: ■ 
that cases of this description wei'e to a great extoit 
decided at Athens, and the few definite statements which 
are extant refer to law-suits of this nature. Thus Iso- 
crates speaks of sentences of death passed against the 
allies : the law-suit of Hegemon the Thasian, in the age 
of Alcibiades, was evidently a public suit 421; and the 

Panath. 24. 

Of what description the law-suit of Hegemon of Tha&os 
was (Chammleon ap. Athen. nbi sup.) is uncertain ; it may how- 
ever be with some probability supposed to have been a S/jot 
against the somewhat coarse jokes of the parodist, which pro- 
ceeded as far as acts of violence; for on ono occasion Hegemon 
even permitted himself to throw' stones from the stage into tlie 
orchestra; w'henco it would have been easy to proceed to acts of 
open violence. Concerning the Metroiirn, which occurs in tin’s 
passage in Athenaeus, see Lives of the Ten Orators p, 255. also 
Harpocration and Valesius. It was there that the laws were 
preserved ; it was in the vicinity of tlie senate- house (/BovMvril^tov), 
and there also the statues of the heroes of the tribes (sTmv/tcot) 
were placed, upon which all new' proposals of laws were exposed 
for the information of the public, before any public action could 
be brought on, it was also necessary that it should l>e publicly 
exposed in the^same place. Dernosth. in Mid. p. 548. srAijv iV 
eKjt£6<To 9rg3 Tm bta/vu^mv. Aova-nv^ ly^d^ocrt^ Asitiocrdivjfj 

Tlcttoivilct Cf. Herald. AniiiKulv. VH, 16.21, Now 

in the Metronm, which was close at hand^ accusations were also 
drawn up, and exposed to public view (Charnadeon uhi sup.), and 
this was the case with the action against Hegemon the parodist. 
Can it however be supposed that private actions could have been 
publicly exposed in this [dace? None but public actions were of 
sulficient importance to make it necessary that they should be 
communicated to the people. Hence it is evident that the 
action against Hegemon was a public suit, and tins may be soon 
from the very w'oi ds used by Ch amteleon : y g ® 

Tcv Hyij^ovec ottov Stxap ^reev sci y^ccipct't^ roti riiv ^Ifcviv 



concerning Uie ' . 

a ^^iice of a Mytilenean, who was proceeded against ^fy a 
criminal prosecutiaas subsequently to the revolt of his 
State, in clliseqiience of which defection it was 
. s^ulyect, and planted with Cleruchi. From the latter 
orator we learn that no subject State had the right of 
condemning an accused person without the consent of the 
Athenians 422^ but that it had the power of setting the 

: n.t least y^d(pi<r&ect is very rarely used of a private 
action, as in Isocrat. adv. Callimach, 5. [It appears from the 
passage in Athenieus that some person had compelled Hegemon 
of Thasos to go to Athens, for tlie purpose of referring to the 
Athenian courts an offence committed in his own country, 
Tis ■TO*' SiKijff vyc^yev ug r^g *A^yxg, Hegemon 

bad also on some occasion thrown stones from the stage into the 
orchestra, probably in the theatre at Athens. There does not 
therefore appear to be much ground for the conjecture advanced 
In the beginning of this note.] 

P. 724. c cvSl voMt (a subject State such as Mytilene) 
«|f<rT#v inu ovSivo^ It should be observed, 

that the person who delivers this speech is not an Athenian, as 
might be supposed from the Greek argument, but a foreigner ; he 
is indeed one of the ancient inhabitants of Alytilene, which is 
shewn by the account of bis father (p. 742 — *^^6.), who was in 
Mytilene at the time of the revolt, and afterw'ards went to 
Mum; but be had perhaps formerly lived at Athens as a 
foreigner, and part of his property and his children w^ere there at 
the time of the revolt (p. 743.) His son Helus (p, 713.) includes 
himself among the foreigners, and (p. 737.) he calls Ephialtes 
rh vfAiTi^bv ^dA/rajv: also in p. 739* o/ *EX?\yiVOTUfucti tl 
[And Bekker Orat. Att. tom. I. p. 72. has restored n v^irt^et woXtg 
from 3 MSS.], lleiske, by supposing that Antiphon’s client was 
an Athenian, has fallen into error throughout the whole speech. 
Hence he misunderstands the passage in p. 743. and w'rites 
y»^ ri ^ acvtoi/, ot n vfictiBg tceci rti 

without making rmy mention of this alteration beneath the text. 



im 

(an ^arrangenient^^fakh 

pi^isabfy » and the Athenian dhirt ^ye 

judgment. For more deterininate ascents on this point 
I vain sought. The inde]>endent fiffies must also 

hav^ had the po\ver of deciding for themselves with regard 
to war and peace, and at least a formal share in all decrees, 
although the preponderance of Athens deprived the latter 
right of its force ; while the subject States were, accord- 
ing to the legal conditions, governed by the will of the 
Athenians. Both had ilieir own public ofKcers ; for that 
this was tlH:^ case with tlie subject States is proved by the 
Delian Archons wlio cx:cur in tlie lOOth Olympiad, at a 
time when Delos was so far in the power of Atliens, that 
the latter State was in possession of the temple, wdiich 
it managed by its own Amphictyons. Nevertheless we 
find that Atliens sometimes ap|)ointed Archons or go- 
vernors of its own in the States of the subject allies. 
These oflicers may be compared witli tl)e Ilannosts of the 
Spartans Thus Polystratus, one of the 400, kul been 

The reason given in p. 865 of liis notes is however quite lutile, 
and the old reading ux^ro nnist be restored, according to which 
the cbildreii and property of the father of Antiphon’s client were 
not in Athens, as according to Heiske’s emendation, but, what 
was more natural, in Mylilene. 

This is evident from the same speech of Antiphon p. 719 
sqq. as the examination and the torturing, and indeed the whole 
investigation, had been previously gone through at Mytilene, 

H arpocration ; iTrirKOTror gv Tri^i toZ 

KoCt h xficra Ai)ti<r7Fov2/ou' ol tfcc^ sij Tce? vTt'^Klovi 

T« evotg’ iKoitrroK; TTf^Tre^gvo;, £7r/<r»05re; Kot't <pvAac»i$ 
'^ovvrOf o£$ 6 t Accxit)Vif a^f^OTT^g gA£yev. 06o{pg«,crTO5 yovv Iv rZv 

•froXniKm r&jy TF^og xoct^ovg ^VjTiv ovt 6*' xdXAiOV xxTol yg riv 

red avo^acT^g ^seny, &’g e\ Adxmig <pd<rxeyxig eh 

voi,. Tr }. 
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vmn Archon at Oropus'^‘^5; we hear of’ similar officers even 
before tlie Peloponnesian war in tlic subject Sanios^2(j^ 
and one as late as the time of JEschines in the island of 
Andros 4-7^ which had indeed been formerly planted by 
V Athenian colonists, and perhaps may be thought to have 
been under an Athenian Archon for that reason. Also in 
time of war they liad Athenian coinmandors in the cities, 
togetlier with garrisons, if there appeared to be any neces- 
sity, Of those Archon s or governors we know hy name, 
the Ej)iscopi, of whom I liave already tiwated, and (1 h 
officers called KgvTrrc)^ who transacted some foreign affiiir^ 
in secret, but of wliat nature, wc are not informed ji 

cannot be proved that tliere ever wore Atlieriiiin officers of 
this kind in tlie independent States, except only that thch 
military forces were commanded by an Athenian general 
Both classes of the allied States had umpiestionably the 
unrestricted administration of their home affairs, and thc^ 
power of passing decn^es. The subject States ^vere neces- 
sarily in this point limited to a narrow circle ; it is however 
wdiolly inconceivable that every de<‘rt‘e whieli tliey passes! 


IfTi^TTitV, QVK iTf KTKOTSOVii OvSl i^vPiCCKOC;, &<; A0y}VMict, 'fiiO tOmi 

applied in 1‘hucyd, IV. 104. to the Athenian conimaiulet 'C 
Amphipolis. 

Lysias pro Polystr. p. .3()9- 
Thucyd. 1. 116. 

iEschin. in Timarch. j). 127, It is to y\rclions of tin 
description tloit tlio fragment of a law in yVristoph. A v. 1(- h' 
W'ithout doubt refers, t*; tov^ k^x^ovr^.'^. not] 

Lex. Seg, p. 27.j. VTtr'o r^v 

fthvi iU v7ry,icUv^f iW fcfivfpx eTrmAss-weri rx yivof^^'ivx. 

KXt 

As the example of Cliiu>s shews, Thocyd. VMiL 
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required a ratification from Atlums or the Athenian autho- 
rities Tluj oblio'ation to jmy a tribute was held origin 
nall}^ not to be incompatible with independence, nor indeed 
in later times was it absolutel}’^ identical \Hth dependence 
or subjection ; but tlic independent allies of tlie Atlienians 
were commonly exempted from tril>utc, and were only 
i)Oiind to provide ships and tlieir crew>s (ou^ v7rrjrs?^Bi^ 
vaug •TTotge^ovTsc : vxvcr) xou o6 pooM : vbj2v ^dgo^jj 

ayroV^jxOi) ; the subject allies iiowever paid a tribute ( vtto - 
poqou ’jTroTsAfK) ; although it should be remem- 
bered that tlie subject allies were sometimes, in spite of 
the tribute, comyielled to serve in tlie fleet or by laiui 
Independence, togetlier with an obligation to fiay a trifmte 
to Athens, and witliout any alliance with the Athenians, 
was granted in the p(?ace of Nicias, in 01\’n!p. 89* ?>• to tlie 
cities of Argilus, Slagc'irus, Acanthus, Scolus, Olynthus, 
and Spartolus, and tlie Athenians were only empowered to 
induce them to an alliance upon their own voluntarv agree- 
merit. Hiis (pialified depeiKh’ncc, which was also extt'iided 
u> some Ollier cities was a perfect model of the original 
form of the Atlunian confederacy. If tliese citi(‘S hivaino 

This nuist not be concluded Irora tho Delian deevoe in 
Oruter p. CCJI ’CV, w ltich IVIoiitfaucon bas given with coij-ee, lions 
in the Diarinm lialicuin, and which lias been nvildished In 
several otlier writers. For altiiongli it is of tiio time vvhei* 
Delos was u rider tljc nde of lludnan (see IMailei Mus. Wnon 
]>> XXXI 1 1 it is of fate date^ when .Delos had ceased to 

bo a separate comm unity, but;, was c.ousoiidateil Vvith Athens 
Uind thence tlie expression n A- anil was 

under the protection of Rome- Moreover tim ai-pliratjon fij.d is 
made by the Delians for ratilieat.ioTi is >ulcr: *rv\ and nm. 
souvpulsoryi 

Tlincyd. VIL A7, IF 9, VL 

7’hiicyd. i S. 
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Athenian allies, they were in that case independent, and 
yet tributary, although exempt from military service ; 
which was the precise condition of those States wliich 
contributed money in the time of Aristides. It should be 
also observed, tliat the difference of tliese conditions did 
not arise at successive periods of time : those States were 
subject which had either originally offered to pay a tribute 
instead of the obligation to serve in war, or had subse- 
quently commuted their quota of troops and ships for a 
tribute, or had been conquered in using their forces in 
opposition to Athens. Tliose alone remained independent, 
without paying any tribute, to whom tlu^ contrary of these 
three cases applied. Those Slates independent, and 
at the same time liable to tlie payment of a tribute, whicli 
had before paid tribute and been subject, but luid obtained 
their independence by a particular agreement between 
Syjarta and Athens, witliout tlie Athenians being forced to 
take off tlie tribute which had been before received. Nor 
can it be fairly said that the Atlienians had no excuse for 
both exacting a tribute from tliose who did not perform 
any military service, and also depriving them of jurisdic- 
tion ; for the tribute they paid out of what Athens liad 
inaintained or yirocured for tliem/^'^'^, and of the latter 
privilege they were unworthy, if they refused to bear 
arms. It is however an unquestionable stain in the cha- 
racter of the Athenians, tliat thej^ gradually reduced inany 
independent States, although the alliance would have been 
much sooner dissolved without this exertion of powarr. 
We should also remark, tliat independence is simply called 
freedom (eXevisgla)^ and subjection servitude (SoaAeia) 

Isocrat. Panath. 25. 

Thucyil If. 10. V. 9, 92. VI. 70, 77, 80, Isocrat. 
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which last must not be considered as identical with the com 
version of the inliabitants into slaves (avSgccTroSicrjxo^) ; the 
cases in whicli the situation of servitude would be particu- 
larly mentioned, are wlien the citizens were not only 
deprived of independence, but when their property was 
alst4 taken from tliem, and given to new colonists, to 
whom the ancient Inhabitants, if they did not emigrate, 
stood in the relation of renters of their former possessions; 
a state not much inferior to the condition of tlie Helots or 
the Pencstae 

At the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war there 
were only three allied States of Athens which still pre- 
served their independ('nce, viz. Cliios, Mytilenc in the 
island of Lesbos, and Metliymiia Many others, winch 
had formerly been in(le]>endt‘nt, such as Tliasos and Samos, 
had lost their ileets and their liberty, 'riie first State 
which was reduced to a condition of servitude was Naxos, 
in consc'quence of its revolt, although this island liad not 
probably up to tliat period paid any tribute, but only 
furnished vessels, as it did at the battle of Sal ami s 
I'lie other Cvclades Avere tlien reduced to tlie same ron- 

!(:>. Diod. XV. 19. and elsewhere rre<piently. C'f Xcnoplu de 
Hep* .Ath. 1, 18, 

Timcyd. 11.9. HI. 10. VI. 85. cf. VM.57. 

Herod, VIll. IG. Concerning the subjection of this island 
1 liucydides says (1. 98.) i^ovXcodvj to ; by which I 

conceive that lie does not mean slavery, but complete dependance, 
as the Naxians were compelled to pay tribute, and also lost their 
independence, which till then had been unheard of. 'I lmcydides 
intentionally makes use of the expression ihtvXaH to distinguish 
from the preceding word dv^^ocTro^iVoa. It is possible that Clenichi 
had been already sent as a garrison to Naxos, to whom tho 
inhabitants stood in the relation of tenants to landlords. 
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dition, with tlie exception of tlie Spaitan Melos, and 
Thera, whicln was included by some among the Cycla- 
des The centre of these islands \ras the sacred Delos, 
vvliich was considered lioly by all llie Greeks, on a<‘connt 
of ancient religious wairship, and had once lieen the scat oi 
an Ainphictyonie confederacy. The Athenians appear Uj 
have laid claims to this island, or at leavst to tlie tennile, in 
very early times ; for Erysicthon, tlie son of Cecrops 4:38, 
is reported io have gone tlvitlier for the sake of some reli- 
gious ceremonies, and Pisistratus made a puriMcatlon of 
the island Xhe |)ossession of it. was doubtless of tlie 

first importance to tlie Athenians, so soon as they aimed 
at obtaining tlie ascendancy of Greece, for win'ch object 
religion was a powerful auxiliary. Athens also ])ersuaded 
some jirophets of Delos to foretei that s1ie w'oidd once 
possess the dominion (vf the sea 44^1, Olyinj). 88. the 

Athenians took entire })ossession of tite temple, made fre 
tjuent purifications of tlie island, and in Glymp. 89. 3. 
expelled the ancient inhabitants, upon tlie Yn’ctext of im- 
purity, and planted the island with Athenians, as the 
D(\lians were suspeeted of btang dependent iijion Spai'ta r, 
but Alliens was .subsiH|ueiitlv compelled to reinstate them 
u|)on the command of the oracle 44 f In order to weaken 
Uie influence uiion the minds of the Gi’eeks, whicli tlu 
posSi'Ssion of this teni])Ie had or might have given to the 
.Ailieiiians, it would manifestly have been expedient for the 
Spartans to depri\e tluan of it : and we can only attribute 

I'huc^a.. 11. 0, 

Paasaa. L iS — ;M . Phanocicai. ap. Athen. IX, p. 392. 1) 

Herod. I, G4. 

•''' Senjiis ih'iius aie Alhcii. V iiL p. iiij. [\ 

Time, 1. 8. 111. 104, V. i. VHl, 108 V. 32. 

27. Diod. Xil, 7:f 
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it to a want of political foresight that Faiisanias, the sou 
of Pleistoanax, king of Laec(la?uion, wliile he held Athens 
in a state of blockade^ should have given a scornful and 
conteniptiious refusal to the petition of the Delians for the 
lecovery of tlitir temple The Athenians therefore 
remained in undisturbed possession, which they had not 
lost in the lOTth or 108th Olympiad, when the Delians, in 
tlie Amphictyonic council of Py la?, cndeiivoured to assert 
their rights against Athens, whose defence was conducted 
by Hyperides as advocate (crijvry^Ko;) in the famous Delian 
oration, and which he mainly rested upon arguments derived 
from the hihulous history of the llesidcs this 

insular group, all the other islands belonged to tlie subject 
allies, whicli are included in a line running from Byiianiium 
along the coast of Europe as far as Cytheni, near the 
jironunUoiy Malea, and from tlienee northwards from Crete 
o\ev Carjiathos and iliiodes as far as Doris, and proceed- 
ing northwards from thence along tlie coast of Asia to 
Chaicedon excejiting the iiidejiendent States mentioned 
abo\’e, and the islands lielonging to Lacedannon, of which 
Cythera first came into the powei‘of Athens in OJynrp. 88. k 
and Melos in Olymp. 91- E after an obstinate deience 
Many were distinguished of old for their power and wealth, 
such as Paros in the ("yclades, Thasos abounding in 

Pluiareli. Apoplitiiegm. bacon, with tlie emendation of 
Dorville Je Delo Miscell. Ohserv. voL Vlb part 1. 

DeiTiOstb. de Corona, A^it. Dee. Orat. in /Eselilm Apollon, 
jii \’ir, jbselnn. Sc}»ol. iIc?rnK)g. p. 389. 

'I'his is the substance of the vliffereui accounts l>y 

’i'hiu: 3 'dides in the passages already quoteth 

Concerning tlie former see Thucyd, lAb At, c.i. ATI. 57. 

Merod. '^'1. 132. Nepos Miltiad. Vll. Stejdi, Byicaat, from 
fan it or us. 
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metals, the flourishing and powerful Samos the inha- 
bitants of which received tlieir independence after the 
defeat in Sicily also Khodes and ^^gina, which was 
made tributary in Olynip. 80. §. and Eulxea, wliose 
five chief cities, Chalcis, Eretria, Carystus, Styra, and 
Hibtiica, afterwards Oreus, were all under the domi- 
nion of Athens were in part colonized with Athe- 
nians. Now although the smaller islands were unim- 
portant when considered singly, their united resources 
amounted to a considerable powder, if we reckon all 
those wliich lie Avithin the circumference above mentioned, 
as far as the distant islands of Carpathos, Cases, and 
Chalce45i^ which were included among the allies. Among; 
the subject States Thucydides also enumerates the coast 
of Caria, the Dorians, who bordered upon the Carians, 
Ionia, tile Hellespont, and the Grecian territory in 
Thrace which Includes powerful and famous cities, 
such as Halicarnassus, Cnidos, Miletus, which had once* 
sent out eighty vessels against Darius and furnished 
infantry to the Atlieiiians'^^^^; Ephesus, Ct)lophon, cele- 
brated for its equestrian forces, Tcos, Priene, Erythne, 
Smyrna, and the other Ionian cities. Ionia upon the 
whole produced a very considerable revenue to the Atlie- 


Thucyd. VlII. 73, 76. This island once sent 60 vessels 
against Darius the son of Hystaspes, the Chians 100, the hcs“ 
bians 60, Herod. VI. 8. 

Time. VHL 21. 

Died, XL 75. Thuc. L 108. 

Thucyd. VI. 76, 80. VIL 57. 

Concerning the two latter see Schol, Thucyd. II. 9, 

Thuc. II. 9. cf. VI. 77. 

Herod. VI. 8. 

Thuc. IV. 54. ^ 
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nians^^^. To these may be added Antandros, Abydos, 
Sigeuiii, Larapsacus, Priapus, Parium, C jzicus toge-* 
gether with Proconnesus, Chalcedon, Byzantium Se- 
lymbria, Perinthus, Sestos, and the Thracian Peninsula, 
the whole soutliern coast of Thrace, the coast of Mace- 
donia with its projecting capes and proniontories, where 
the important cities of Amphipolis, Olynthus, Acanthus, 
Stageirus, Menda, Scione, and Potidsea^^^, were situated; 
the first of which towms was of the greatest moment to 
the Athenians on account of the revenues which they 
derived from it, and the large supplies of wood for ship- 
building which it furnished 459; Macedonia is also men- 
tioned in orations of a late date as having formerly paid 
a tribute 450. Lastly, Oropus in Boeotia was also included 
among the tributary places 451^ and for a time Nisa^a in 
Megaris and Minoa. Now^ although Athens even in the time 
of its greatest power could not have been always secure of 
each one of these many States, it is yet easily perceived that 
so large a number of subjcctE; laid the foundation of no 
inconsiderable power; and although Jason is represented 
by Xenophon 4<>2 as speaking contemptuously of tlie small 

Time. III. 31. 

Concerning the latter see Thucyd. VIII, 107. Diod. XIIL 
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For the latter see Thucyd. I. 117. Xenopli, Anab. VII. 
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islands wliicli paid tribute to Athens, it is not true that 
tliis charge of insignificance can justly he applied to more 
early times. Aristophanes in the Comedy of the Wasps 
(Olymp* bl). ‘2.) reckons 1000 tributary cities, and founds 
upon this computation a ludicrous proposal for the main- 
tenance of the Athenian citizens, viz. that each city shendd 
be required to maintain twenty Athenians; a sufficient 
proof that 1000 cannot here mean merely a large number, 
as the Grecian Scholiast says in the beginning of his note. 
No one indeed w^ould suppose that this was the precise 
number of the tributary cities, but it cannot have been far 
distant from the real amount, for a gross exaggeration 
would luivc been merely absurd. It would also be easy to 
enumerate some hundred cities, although we are igndrailf 
of far the larger miinber; it should however be remarked, 
that many small cities did not each pay a separate tribute?, 
but sent it to Athens in one sum, and these Aristophanes 
[irobably reckons individually. Many small islands liad 
several cities, wliicli [laid tribute either together or sepa- 
rately. Tims I(*aros contained three and Ceos foiii^, 
tributary cities That several States ])aid in their con- 
tributions under one account, which they probably di- 
vided among themselves without any interference on tig 
jiart of Athens, may be perceived from an inscriptiotJ 
already and if any increase was made in the 

amount of tlie tribute, it was natural that those cities 
ivliicli had previously been united should then be di- 
vided, Idle granimarlaus quote two speecJies of Anti- 

Vs. 

Vid. ad Inscript. 158. fd. IJoeckh 
^ ' Suidiis m V. 
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phon, the one concerning the tril)iite of the Lindians*^^^ 
the other foncerning the tribute of Samot brace An- 
tiphon was an opponent of Alcibiades, against whom he 
delivered an oration, and whose recal during the govern- 
ment of the 400 he endeavoured to jnwent, which gives 
some colour to the conjecture that these orations were 
diirected against the increase of tlie tiibute made by 
Alcibiadcs; for tlie allies being discontented and o|)pressed 
may have applied to Antiphon as an enemy of Alcibiadcs. 
riiese speeches liowever appear to have cliiefly referred to 
(lie separation of several States, which had been previously 
united. Rhodes bad ])aid tribute for a long period • 
^ butperliaps Liiulns, lalysus, and Cameirus, made tlicir ])ay- 
menlf jointly before the new arrangement of Alciliiades, and 
were then sejiaratcd for the first time. This suyiposition 
may be proved more distinetly with regard to tlie oration 
concerning the tribute of Samotlirac^e. A fragment of it 
still extant sbew^s tliat Antiphon did not eomjiose this 
speech in his own person, but that the Samothracians tliem- 
s(‘lves were the speakers, Avho gave an account of the bis- 
lory of their islaiuH^^^ : they arc in tliis passage speaking 


; ' Harpocrat in v. £7ri(r«o7ro<, uTriiTruv, (/.'tra, i7recyyi?itx, 
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against some burthen which was imposed upon them, as 
indeed is evident even from the name of the oration. In 
the same speech however mention was made of those who 
paid the tribute together (crvvrsXsts) and also of their 
separation, by which they were compelled to pay singly 
{oewdrot^tg) 4’72 ; and it was doubtless of this change and the 
accompanying increase of the tribute that they complained. 
It should be also observed, that, were it supposed that a 
tribute of twelve or thirteen hundred talents could not 
have been o]ipressive with so large a number of cities as 
Aristophanes states ; on the other hand, these cities bad 
also to defray tlieir ow^n expences, that for a length of time 
large sums of money went out of the country and never 
returned, and that at the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
the quantity of coin circulating in Greece was incon- 
siderable. Two centuries and a half afterwards, Athens 
would have demanded much Jiigher sums, for Rhodes alone 
derived a revenue of 120 talents a year from Caunus and 
Stratonicea ^73. 

(17.) Although the defeat at /Egospotamos Iiad de- 
prived the Atlicnians of all their allies, even of the islands 
of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros^"-*^ continued 


comp. Ileraclicl. IVagment XXI. and Pausan. VII. 4. ed. Kohler, 
Lex. Seg, p. dO/3. 9. Eustathius and Schol. Villois. ad 11, N. 13. 
fl. 78. 
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gradually to acquire fresh confederates; for ten years 
afterwards (Olynip. 96. 2.) the alliance between Athens, 
Boeotia, Corinth, and Argos, excited the allies of Sparta, 
particularly Euboea and the Chalcideans in Thrace, to 
revolt ; Conon'’s victory at Cnidos procured them Samos, 
Methone, Pydna, and Potidaea, together with twenty other 
cities, including Cos, Nisyros, Teos, Chios, Ephesus, 
Mytilene, and Erythrie : Diodorus also mentions the 
Cyclades in general, and even the island of Cythera^'^^; 
the conquest of the whole of Lesbos is ascribed to Thrasy- 
bulus : this general also reestablished the power of Athens 
in the Hellespont, and restored the transit-duties at 
Byzantium (Olymp. 97. 1.) ; the greatest part of the 
Grecian coast of Asia, most of the islands, and even 
Rhodes, distant as it was, were subjected to tlie dominion 
of Athens. Now although we have not any accurate in- 
formation concerning the state of the Athenian allies at 
this period, there can exist Imt little doubt that the 
ancient arrangements were for the most j)art renewed, and 
tliat they again became tributary and dependant. Athens 
exercised its naval dominion anew, and the whole of Greece 
came under the power of the Athenians, as was subse- 
(juently the case after the campaigns of Timotlieus 476 . 
but the unfavourable peace of Antalcidas (Olymp. 9B. 2.) 
only left the Athenians their own ancient islands of Lem- 
nos, Iml)ros, and Scyros ; Asia Minor, including Clazo- 
meme and Cyprus, fell into the hands of Persia ; all the 
other cities and islands became independant 4^7. Xhe Cher- 

Din^irch. in Demosth. p. 11. Diod. in Olymp. 96. 2. and 
his commentators. 

Isocrat, Areopag. 5. 

Xenoph, llellen. V. I. 28. Diod. XIV. HO. Isocrat. 

22. Cf. Andoc. de Pace pp. 95, 96*. 




sonese even and the colonic?; did not remain in the power 
of Athens; the landed property in foreign countries 
belonging to her citizens and even their claims for debt 
M^ere lost The Spartans indeed soon violated this 
treaty, but more to their own advantage than to that of the 
Athenians; for the Grecians still sided with Sparta, h 
was not until after Olymp. 100. 3, that the Athenians In 
means of a fortunate combination of events, and a prudem 
and disinterested policy, were enabled for a time to re- 
establish their ]:)ower ; a (piestion concerning wliich 1 wilL 
agreeably to iny object, subjoin only a short account : for 
an accurate enumeration of all the facts connected with 
tlie Athenian confederacy, could only be expected from a 
detailed history of Greece. Athens having in the al)ove- 
inentioned year, in tlie Arclionship of Nausiniens, made 
the noblest exertions in order to support Thebes against the 
power of Sparta, and to liberate the Cadmea from i1> 
foreign garrison, and the plans of tlie Sjiartans having 
miscarried ; in Olymp. 100. f, liyzantium, Chios, Mytiloie, 
and Rhodes, revolted to Atliens479^ and a new coidederacy 
was formed, which gradually obtained fresli numbers 
The whole of Euboea, with the exception of Ilisti^ea, wine'? 
remained true to the Spartans, came ovi^r to tlic Atlri 
nians^i^^^; Chabi'ias subdued Peparetlio>s, Sciatlios, and other 
small islands the .sca-light of Naxos, which ivas gain* 
by the same general (Olvmp. 100. 4.) decided the inaritiin; 
supremacy of Atliens, n hile the Spartans were at the samr 


Andoc. dc Pare p. 9(). cf. p- HVr 
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time unsuccessful by The Athenians sodii re* 

established themselves more firmly in Thrace, after the 
•taking of Abdera ; although the powerful State of Olyn- 
thus belonged to I^aeeda?mon ; and to the west tlieir 
powo'r extended as far as Corcyra; tlie pea(‘e concluded 
between the States of Greece in Olymp. 101 < 2. thiough 
the mediation of Artaxerxes, by which the inde])endriice 
of all the allies was again ensured, remained inoperative. 
Tlie Spartans even after the taking of Corcyra and tlie 
victory of Timotlieus at l..cucas, ceded to tlie A tl Ionian s 
the entire ascendancy (r^ysfjLovla) by sea. Tlie ]:)eace of 
Olymp. 102. 2. together with tlie subsequent battle of 
Leuctra, shattered still more the strength of the Sjiartans ; 
and in Olymp. 102, 4. they yielded to the Atlieiiians an 
eq ual share in the sovereignty by sea and land The taking 

of Torone and Potidjea, wliich ensued in Olymp. 104. 1.^^^^ 
gave to Athens a great preponderance in Thrace. Thus 
the jxiwer of Athens again extended from the Tliraeiaii 
Bosporus to Rhodes, and from thence over the islands and 
some part of the cities upon the main-land. Tlie merit 
of having so greatly raised and benefited their country 
cliiefly belongs ty the generals, Cliabrias, Ijilncratc's, Ti- 
inotheus tlie son of Conon, and tbe orator Callistratus. 
Timotlieus in particular obtained great celebrity botli liy 
liis military conduct, and by his cloxterity in acquiring 
.allies for he even added the Epirots, the Acaraanians, 
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and the Chaonians, although these nations were doubtless 
under no obligation to pay a tribute it is stated to 
have been owing to his measures, that a confederate 
council was held at Athens composed of twenty-five inde- 
pendent States His fame was enhanced by the eloquence 
of Isocrates, wlio, as Polybius and Panfctius followed the 
fortunes of Scipio, accompanied him as a friend in his cam- 
paigns, and wrote his official letters and dispatches to the 
Athenians: the statue of this orator had also been offered 
up in the temple at Eleusis by Timotheus The newly 
discovered part of the oration concerning the Exchange 
raises a monurnent to the memory of this unfortunate 
warrior, by which the reader is in some measure recom- 
pensed for the great tcdiousiicss of the remainder. After 
his time no general ever made such important conquests 
as Timotheus, who subdued no fewer than twenty-four 
cities of sufficient importance to deliver the whole neigh- 
bouring country into the power of the Athenians, among 
which Goreyra, Samos, Sestos, Crithote, Potidaea, and 
Toroiie are particularly mentioned by Isocrates: Corcyra 
at that time Iiad still a naval force of eighty triremes. 
He also recalled the attention of the Athenians to the 
Chersonese, wdiich tliey had latterly neglected. Yet 
amidst all these conquests he was lenient towards the 
allies, and even to enemies and prisoners ; the discipline 
which he maintained among his troops was exemplary; 
and while he bore the chief command, nothing was known 
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of banishments, of massacres^ or expulsions of the inha- 
bitants^ of the dissolutions of goverinnents, or the devasta- 
tion of citie% 

The new alliance of tlie Athenians, as it existed after 
Olymp. 100. 4. was at first founded upon milder principles 
than the ancient confederacy. Tliose States wliich were 
by treaty independcait, formed a confederate council at 
Athens (a*avi5g<ov) in which they liad a scat and vote 
without any distinction, under the ]iresldency and guid- 
ance of AtluMis: Thebes was also admitted to this 
congress. The name of Synedrion, wlilch had obtained 
general notoriety througli the iivlhu'iu*e of the Macedonian 
government, was uncpiestionably not used in this instance 
for the first time. Herodotus indeed employs it in speak- 
ing of a confederate council of war; and altliough it may 
have been in accordance with the custom of later times that 
lliodorus applies this term to tlie ancient council of the 
Athenian alliance, it is nevertheless c;ertaiii tliat the council 
of Amphictyons and other confederate assemblies and 
even the Arc'opagus and the courts, wore generally so 
called in the age of Demosthenes. The Atheriians imme- 
diately abolished their Cleriichiic upon t)je establishment 
of this i:onnci], and passed a law prohibiting all Atinaiians 
from the cultivation of any land out of Attica w'ishing: 
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by this mensure to shew the allies how greatly they re- 
pented of their former injustiee. The tributes were also 
again introduced; but tlie Atlienians, in order to soften this 
odious name, now called tliem (rontributions ((Tuvra^ftc) 
the merit of which invention belonged to Callistratus : 
hence it is manifest that this was tlie period at which he 
hrst c’anie into pover; for in Olynij). TOO. 4. tliis orator 
filled the situation of general together witli Tiraotheus 
and Chahrias and suhse(|uently also (Olymp. 101. 4.) 
together with ( haln'ias and Iplnerates, not so nuicli on 
account of his military qualities as of his political dex- 
terity which at this time was an essential requi- 
site in a general. The leniency of tlie Athenians was not 
however of long duration, and the allies, with the ex- 
ception of Tliehcs, whose connexion with Athens was 
altogether voluntary, relapsed into th(‘ir former op- 
pressed condition ; the Athenians distributed garrisons 
among the several cities, and the tribute was again made 
compulsory. For this reason it was again knowm by its 
ancient name {^ogoc)^ which occurs in some writers ; 
Isocrates ex])ressly remarks that the Athenians forced 

Plutarclr Solon, lo. flarpocrat. Phot, in v. truvretltg, cf 
Lex. Seg, p. -iOO. also Spanlieim ad Julian, 1. p. 166. 
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the allied cities to pay contributions which 

wxTc as in ancient times collected by fleets seut out for 
the purpose and also to send representatives to the 
council at Athens; the limits of their iiidcpendence must 
therefore have been very confined. The Athenians also 
appear to have fixed the tril)utes arbiti’arily, even in the 
later times, when tlieir j>ower luid undergone a great 
diminution ; lt> which point a. very obscure passage in the 
oration against Tlicocrines refers. It is probable that 
some of tile allies remonstiated on tlie severitv of their 
burdens, and that this was tlie object of the decree, whicli 
Automedon proposed in favour of tlie inlialrltants of 
Tenedos, and which Theocrines attempted to ov&throw 
in its first stage, on tlie ])Iea that it was contrary to law. 
A similar decree wa^, carried l)v Tliucydides in favour of 
the yEihans in '^^riirace, who continued to pay a tribute 
down to thv- times of Philip from the ])eriod of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Tins law of ('luirinns and Theocrines 
whicli j'efVrred to the contribution ((TuvTrx^ic) being also 
attacked as illegal, and having been in ((inseijnence re- 
jected by the ])eo])le, tlie /Enians were (breed to pay the 
same amount of tribute as they liad formerly givaai to 
Chai*es, on whicli account they revolted and look in a 
garrison of barbarians It is to these later tributes 

that tlui oration of Jason in Xenophon refers where 

Plutarch. Phot:. 7, This ac(*ovnit of the n,(riWT:iKci\ 
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no notice is taken of the new appellation, although sub- 
sequently allusion is made to the ancient name; ai^d thus 
it is betted to refer to the time of the newamposts (be- 
tween the lOOth and 105th Olympiads) the statement of 
Xenophon in his Essay upon the State of Athens 503^ that 
the tributes were generally fixed every four years, although 
the new expression is not made use of; for we have no 
evidence that before the Anarchy the tributes were fixed 
every four years. It is indeed upon the whole more pro- 
bable that the assessment of Aristides remained in force 
until the 89tb Olympiad, and that shortly afterwards the 
tributes were abolished and a custom -duty levied in their 
place :^o that there would be difficulties in referring this 
passage to the ancient tribute. It is also highly probable 
that the coiripulsory jurisdiction, whicli is mentioned in 
that Essay, was again forced upon the allies by tlie growing 
strength and insolence of the Athenians, this being the only 
means by which Athens could ensure the adherence of the 
allied States. Nor can our supposition be denied upon the 
authority of Isocrates, who in the Panathenaic oration men- 
tions the compulsory attendance of the allies at Atlicns for 
the decision of their law-suits among the ancient misdeeds of 
the Athenians : for this sy)eech was composed at a very 

(i. (*. compared with the Athenians) /wh sk merv^^ioi 
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late period (about Olynip. 109. 2.), at which time the pro- 
hibition of justice to the allied States, even if we suppose 
that it was again introduced after the battlevof Cnidos 
and the 100th Olympiad, might have been spoken of as an 
ancient occurrence, if, as appears probable, it was abolished 
in the peace of Olymp, 106. 1. 

Whatever may have been the arrangement with regard to 
tills particular point, it is evident from the consequences 
which ensued that the allies werede})rived of their indcjpend- 
ence, and that tliis was replaced by an intolerable yoke, 
which the subject States soon endeavoured to shake off. 
In Olymp. 104. 1. Chios, By^zantiurn, and Rhodes, had 
entered into correspondtmee with Epaminondas : at 
length, in Olymp. 105, 6. they formally revolted, together 
with tlie Coans, wlio liad rebelled in Olymp. 103. 3*506; 
Byzantium even attempted to obtain a separate ascend- 
ancy, and after the Social war wan still in possession 
of Chalcedon and Selymbria, both which towns were once 
under the domiiiion of Athens : and according to the con- 
ditions of the treaty, tlie one was to belong to the King, and 
the otlier to be inde])endent 507. lliis war, which lasted 
until Olymp. 106. 1., ruined the finances of Athens by its 
enormous expenecs, the loss of the tributes, and the deso- 
lation of the Athenian islands, and ended with tlie inde- 
pendence of the revolted States. During this war several 
Thracian allies were also lost, of whicli some became 
independent, as Amphipolis, and some were taken away 
from Athens by Philip, such as the cities of Pydna and 
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Potidaea, which were given to the Olynthians. Thus the 
revenues received from the tributes were necessarily much 
dnninished?at the breaking out of the Sacred war (Olymp. 
106. 2.). The cities of Eubtea w'ore afterwards detached 
from the Athenian alliance by the Macedonians ; tlie re- 
maining possessions in Thrace and in the Chersonese were 
taken, the State gradually lost the seventy-live cities which 
had been combined by Timotheus into tlie confederate 
council, together witli 150 sliifis, and large sums of 
money Atliens hovrever up to tiie period of her com- 
plete downfal was never entirely destitute of allies : although 
in latter times she was unable either to protect them or 
to assort her ow^n rights. Even pirates disputed for 
possession with the Athenians ; and tlie contest was no 
longer confined to the independent States, btit extended to 
the islands whicli had been the peculiar property of 
Athens, since Philip attacked even Ijcmnos, Inibros, and 
Scy ros 

Concerning the amount of the tributes in the times 
which succeeded the breaking out of the Social war, our 
knowledge is most imperfect. Without dwelling upon 
the erroneous statement, that in the time of Lycurgus 
they still amounted to 1200 talents, we may notice their 
inconsiderable amount at the time when after the Social 
war, and at the end of tlie lOOth Olympiad, Demosthenes 
came forward against Philip. At that time none but the 
weakest islands w^ere atlaclied to Athens, not Chios, or 
Rhodes, or Corcyra; the whole contribution (a-vvru^u) 
amounted only to 45 talents, and even this small sum was 
raised in advance Demosthenes succeeded in acquiring 

: yEscliin. (le t'als. }>- - 17. 

yEschin. de Fuls. Lei>-. p. 
j)emo.sth> de Corona p. 
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more powerful allies, the Eubojans, Acha^aiis, C'orinthiaiis, 
Thebans, Megarians, Leucadlans, and Corcyra?ans ; the 
contributions of the States must however ha,W been less 
compulsory than they had been in more ancient times. 
/Eschines speaks of the unfortunate islanders, who at the 
time of Chares were forced to pay a yearly contribution 
((y6vTu^ig) of sixty talents It is possible that these 
payments subsequentlv rose to 130 or even to 400 talents; 
although this fact does not admit of proof, and can only 
be assumed for tlie purpose of explaining a ])assage in the 
fourth Philippic, of whicli I will presently speak From 
this also we miglit explain the credit which Demosthenes 
obtained, for liaving pnicured from tlie allies contisbutions 
((TvvTu^zis )(^gYifji,ciTc/jv) of iiiore than 500 talents. Of tlie 
respective allotments wc know' nothing, except that, in the 
time of* Philip, Eretria and Oreus in Eub(ea ])aid five 
talents, eac^li under the name of contribution, which, ac- 
cording to the account of yEschines, were lost tlirough the 
fault of Demosthenes. This orator states, upon the 
authority of a rejiort of f -allias the Chalcidean, which he 
himself disbelieved, that an Euboean council (crvi/iSgiov) 
existed at Chalcis, which produccxl a contribution 
ra^ig) of 40 talents ; and also another of all the Aclncans 
and jMegarians, wdiich supplied a contribution of 60 talents ; 

-'Eschin. de Fals. beg. p. 250. 

See ciiap. 19. Concerning Demosthenes see the decree 
after the Lives of the Ten Orators, p. 276. 

In Ctesiph* pp. 482 — 497. At the conclusion of this sub- 
ject I may remark that the passage of llypcridcs in tlio Deliau 
oration in Harpocration in v. : Si»vTec|tv ev tm yrx^dvrt ovSeyl 

ifAtlg voTi Xx/iuv^ is not to be understood of al! 

tlie allies, but probably only refers to the Delians, wbo were 
independent at tbe time when that •ratimi w as composed. 
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that the same C.’allias had also stated that many other 
States were preparing’ for war, and that they all wished to 
form thenisdves at Athens into a common confederate coun- 
cil, and take the field against Macedon, under the command 
of Atliens. He proceeds to mention, that in consequence 
of these proceedings the Athenians, at the instigation 
of Demosthenes^ IkuI remitted the contrihution to the 
Erelrians and the Oreitans, in order that both States might 
con tribute to the KnlKran council at ( -halcis, while Chalcis 
itself shoidd cease to belong to the allied council of Alliens, 
and pa3^to it any contribution ; that by this means Callias 
had wished to make Euba'a independent, and had tliere- 
fore urged the formation of the council at Ehalcis ; but 
that Demostlieues, having been bribed to support this 
measure, received thret^ talents, one from Chaleis through 
the hands of f'allias, and one from each of tlie otlicr two 
cities. As the amount of the sums contributed was so 
considerable, it is (luite possible that tlie receipts may at 
that time have equalled several hundred talents. 

(18.) I have as yet intentionally omitted a subject 
wliich is essential to the consideration of tlic state of the 
Athenian alliance, and which b}’^ reason of its influence 
upon the national wealth sliould on no account be wanting 
in a liistor)^ of the pvdilic econoni}^ of Athens ; I mean the 
Atlienian ( ■leruchirr, in tlie consideration of which, I shall 
only loucli iqion some of those points which have escaped 
the observation of others, in the hope that some future 
writer will carry on tlie investigation. It was always consi- 
dered as a right of corKjuest to divide the lands of tlie con- 
quered people into lots or freehold estates (xAijgo<) ; in this 
manner the Grecians ])eopled many cities and countries 
which had previously been in the possession of Barbarians ; 
thus, for example, Athens colonized Ampbipolis, which 
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she took from the Edoiii. But this species of Cleruchxa 
had never any appearance of singularity or harshness, 
because none but Barbarians, who seemed born for slavery, 
were injured by it. This system of colonizing was more 
rare between Greeks and Greeks. Tlie |>rincipal example 
is afforded by the Dorians, who, on tlie return of the 
Heraclida‘ into the Peloponnese, expelled the majority of 
the ancient inhabitants, and took possession of their 
property, to which they had no other right than that 
which was obtained by conquest. In like manner also the 
Thessalian Knights appropriated to themselves the lands 
of tl)e ancient inhabitants, the Penesta' ; who became their : 
bondsmen and the tenants in fee of their jxroperty : and* 
again in Crete and Laceda'inon the right of conquest had 
introduc(‘d an analogous relation between the citizens and 
the (^larotje, Messenians and Helots, and in Rome be- 
tween the Patrons and the Clients. In this ease the pro- 
prietors of tlie new estates were no other than Cleruchi, 
and their possession was a Clcruchia'^14. ^vould be 

unjust to the Athenians, if we reproac:lied them with 
the invention of tliis practice, uhicli is to be considered 
rather as a remnant of the barbarous treatment of con- 
quered enemies whicli prevailed in early times ; although 
it appears more unnatural at a period when mankind had 
ceased to wander about in large bodies, and had adopted 
some settled liabitation, and also when the severity was 
exercised towards nations of the same race. In other 
respects this practice differed so little from the establish- 
ment of oth(5r colonies, that Polybius, Dionysius, and 
others, call the Roman colonists Cleruchi. AH motives of 

Concerning the different terms see Ilaipociat. Phot. Suid. 
hex. Seg. p. 267, &c. 
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revenge and hatred against enemies being left out of the 
question, it may be said that superfluity of population and 
excessive poverty of the citizens were the immediate in- 
ducements which caused Athens to retain this ancient 
practice of conquerors. In later times liowever, when the 
system of the Athenian alliance had taken a settled form, rea- 
sons of state-policy were added to tliese inducements. The 
distribution of tlie land was employed as a caution against, 
and penalty for, revolt ; and tlie Athenians perceived that 
there was no cheaper or better metiiod of maintaining the 
supremacy, as MacliiavelH has most justly remarked, than 
the establishment of colonies, wliich would be compelled 
to exert themselves for tlieir own interest to retain pos- 
session of the conquered countries: but in this calculation 
tliey were so blinded by passion and avarice, as to fail 
to perceive that their measures excited a lasting hatred 
against tlie oppressors; from the consequences of which 
oversight Athens severely suffered. Isocrates truly says 
that the Athenians established Clcruchi in the desolated 
towns for the purpose of custody ; but he forgets to men- 
tion that the Athenians had themselves been the authors 
of their desolation; and no one will suppose that they 
were actuated in those proceedings by disinterested mo- 
tives. Or are we to call it tlisintcrestedness when one State 
endoivs its poor citizens with lands at tlie cost of another ? 
Now it was of this class of pt'rsons that the settlers were 
<>hiefly composed, and tlie State provided them witli arms, 
and defrayed the expences of their journey It is 
nevertheless true, that the lands were distributed liy lot 
among a fixed number of citizens 5 17: the principle of 

Paiiei>;yr. p. 8o. eel. Hall. 

Liban. Aignm. ad jleniosth. C'hersoneso. 

'I’hiicvci. III. ")(), Piiitareh. Pcricl. 'M. 
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division doubtless was, that all who wished to partake? in 
the adventure applied voluntarily, and it was then deter- 
mined by lot who sliould and who >should not receive a 
share. If any wealthy person wished to go out as a 
fellow-speculator, full liberty must necessarily have been 
granted to him. The profitableness of the concern forbids 
us to imagine that all the citizens cast lots, and that those 
upon whom the chance fell were compelled to* become 
Cleruchi. 

With regard to the first introduction of the Atheniaii 
Cleruchiae, it may be observed, that the earliest instance 
occurs before the Persian wars, when the lands of the 
Knights (iVTTo/Sorai) of Chalcis in Ihi'otia were given to 
4000 Athenian citizens, other estates being at the same 
time retained for the gods and the State In the Pelo- 
ponnesian war however ( ■haleis had ceased to lie n State of 
Cleruchi, for it is mentioned among tlie tributary allies, 
separately from the Atljenian colonies In what rela- 
tion the ancient Cleruclu stood to the natives, and whether 
the latter (wlio were partly common people, and partly 
descendants of the Knights formerly liberated by the 
Athenians for a ransom) shared the governing |)owor with 
the Athenian Cleruchi, or whotlier tlie Cleruclii, wlio 
returned to the main-land upon the Persian attack of 
Eretria, were not restored to their (deruchia*, are ques- 
tions which I shall not attem])t to determine. The next 
case of this kind was the enslaving of tlie Dolopes and 
Pelasgi of Scyros, in tlie time of Cimon, when island 

Herod. V. 77. VI. 100. .Eiiaii. Hist. Var. VI. 1. where 
the lext is corrupt; for in Herodotus it is evident tliat no alter- 
ation can be made. 

Tiinc^d. VH. 57. cf. VI. 70, 



was .settled with Cieruchi^‘^t): in like manner the islands 
of Lemnos and Iinl)ros belonged to the Athenians. The 
distrilbiJition of lands was of most frequent occurrence after 
the administration of Pericles. Pericles himself and his 
successors, Alcibiades, Cleon, and other statesmen, em- 
ployed it as a means of appeasing the needy citizens 
and the fondness of the coinmon Athenians for this mea- 
sure may be seen from the example of Strepsiades in the 
Clouds of Aristoplianes, wlio, on tlie mention of the word 
Geometry, is instantly n'minded of measuring out the 
lands of Clcruehi Thus in Olymp. 83. 4. Ilistiaea 
in Eiibd'a was given to Cleruchi and at a later pe- 
riod Potidiea, tlie inhabitants of which were expelled : 
the same course was also followed with iEgina, at the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, and tlie Dorian 
people were ejected Delos was indeed again depopu- 
lated, but not entirely surrendered to tlie Athenians until 
a subsequent period, when it had become nearly desolate. 
Lesbos however they divided, with tlie exception of 
Methymna, after the revolt of tlie Mytileneans : at Scionc 
the adult men were murdered, tlie women and children 
made slaves, and the Platjcans were established in pos- 
session of tlie city, as being Athenian citizens destitute of 


/120 9,^^ Died. XI. 60. Nepos ( j'mon. 2. 

Plutarch, ubi sup. Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 714. 

Nub. 203. and the Scholiast, with the notes of the Com- 
mentators. 

Thuc. I. 114. cf. VII. 57. Diod. XII. 22. 

Thuc. II. 27. Diod. XII. 44. [From a calculation founded 
upon the amount of Diobelia the author conjectures (Inscript, 
t. 1. p. 227.) that the colouists of /Egina were about 1400 or 
1500,] 
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land 525; the Melians were also reduced to slavery, and 
their property granted to Cleruchi 526. Many other Cle- 
ruchi were also sent out upon the instigation of P^jpcles. 
This statesman sent 1000 men to tlie Chersonese, 500 to 
to Naxos, 250 to Andros, 1000 to Tlirace, without reckon- 
ing those that went to ^gina, Thurii, and other places527. 
In Eiibcea, from wdiich, on account of its [iroximity to 
Attica, the greatest advantages w'cre reasonably expected, 
they manifestly seized upon much land52«; hence /Es- 
chines529 asserts, tliat at the time wliich immediately 
succeeded the peace of Nicias, Athens was in possession 
of the Chersonese, Naxos, and Euba^a ; of the latter 
island more than two-thirds, as Andocides attests iri his 
oration concerning Peace 530. There can be no doubt that 
all the Cleruchia' wore lost by the liattle of ^Egospo- 
tamos531; but as soon as they had siiHicient power, the 
Athenians established new colonies. In the lOOth Olym- 
piad the odium which they incurred on account of these 
settlements was still so great, that they recalled them 532; 
but the law^ wdiich proliibited any Atlienian from ])osscssing 
landed property out of Attica did not long remain in force. 

Xhuc. V. .'^2. Diod. XII. 7(). Cf. Isocrat. Pauegyr. pp. 85, 

86 . 

Thucyd. V. ad tin. 

Plutarch. Pericl. 11. 

Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Nid). .314. Deniostli l.ept. 95. and 
there Wolf. Moms ad Isocrat. Panog. 31. 

De Fals/Lcg. p. 337. 

r..^() Here actual possession, and not subjection only, is 

meant, as is evident from tlie circumstances of the case. Comp, 
also Aristopl). Veap. 714. 

Cf. Xenoph. Mem. Socrat. II. 7. 8. 

Diod. XV. 23, 29, 
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Demosthenes sjieaks of Cleruchian property In the 106th 
Olympiad In Olyinp. 106. 4, they again sent Cleruchi 
to the Chersonese, who were admitted by some cities; 
the Cardlani however excluded Samos was in 

Olymp. 107. 1. settled with 2000 Cleruchi ^^•^5 not with- 
out the disapprobation of those who were under the influ- 
ence of better principles 

What however was tlie relation whicli the States of the 
Cleruchi bore to Atliens? Did the Cleruclii remain Athe- 
nian citizens, and if they did, were they at the same time 
citizens of a community composed of the Cleruclii ? If 
this was the case, are they to be considered as Atlienian 
allies,^ and if so, in what manner, whetlier dependent or 
independent ? Of these questions some can only be an- 
swered by conjecture. That the Cleruchi remained Athe- 
nian citizens cannot be a matter of any doubt, wdiether we 
look to the views of Athens in the establishment of Cle^ 

, la his speech conceniiug the S 3 rmnioriie. 

Deiaosth. de Cherson. p. 91. 15. Philipp. Epist. ap. 
Demosth. p. l<);;h 5. 'Died. XV!. .‘14. Libaii. Argvini. in Orat. 
lie Cherson, 

Strab. XIV. p. 439. Heraclid. h’ragm. de Repub. 10. where 
Kohler’s long note contuius nothing, Diog, Laert. X. 1. Diod, 
XVIIL 8, iEschin. in 4'irnarc:h. p. 78. Zenob. II. 28. For the 
date 1 follow' the statement of Phiiochorus (op. Dioni^s. in Vit, 
Dinarch. p. 11 <8. ed, Sylh.) in prefeionce to the Scholiast of 
j®schines (p. 731. vol. III. ed, Ecisk.) who states tliat it was in 
the Arclionship of Nicopheinus (Olymp. 101. 4.). Diodorus 
XVllI. 18. does not agree with either, as he reckons 43 years 
from the expidsion of the Samians until their restoration by 
Perdiccas in Olymp. 114. 2. There is howerer unquestionably 
some error in this passage, which has been well examined by 
JWesseling. 

Aristot. Hhet. II. 6. 
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ruchij or to the reasons by ^vhich individuals couW W 
actuated in accepting Cleruchiac. Tlic only objects which 
Athens could have had, Were either to enrich the, p(x>rv 
citizens, or to maintain important stations or countries for 
its own advantage. Hut if the Cleruclu had ceased to be 
citizens of Athens, the benefit received by tht? parent 
State would liave been lost, l^hese establishments of 
Cleruchi would in that case have become mere colonies, 
unconnected with Athens by any close relation, analo- 
gously to the lonians in Asia Minor and the islands, who, 
although they had jiroceeded from Attica, soon liroke off 
all connection with tlie mother-country. And who w^oiild 
have sacrificed his rights of citizenshij), which were so 
highly prized by tlie Greeks, for the jjosse.ssion of an 
estate, if lie was moreover exposed to the risk, in case the 
former proprietors w^erc reinstated either by war or treaty, 
of being h'ft not only wdtliout property, but even with- 
out a country ? 7Kscliliies speaks of a person who had 
gone with the Cleruclii to Samos, as if he w ere merely an 
absent Athenian ; and Demosthenes includes the property 
of the Cleruebi among tliat of Attica. Aristojihanes the 
poet posscKSsed an estate in /Egiiia, during tlie time that 
he was an Athenian citizen Aristarchus, a person 
mentioned in Xenophon, wlio was a citizen and a house- 
projirietor at Athens, and whose estates had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, was botli a cltizcai and a (Menichus; 
as also Eutherus, wdio had lost his foreign estates, and 
complains tliat his fatlier had niit even left him any 

Aristoph. Acharn. 652 . according* to the correct interpreta- 
tion of one S'choliast. Cf. Aristoph. V^it. p. 14. I'lie Callistratus 
mentioned by the other Sciioliast, who also possessed a portioEt . 
of land in A^.gina, cannot be meant in tliis passage. 
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tjliiiig in Attica Demosthenes also appears to consider 
the inhabitants of Lemnos and Imbros as Athenian cxtfi 
; Zens #3^^ and althougli Aristo>phon the father of Plato 

jvent as a Cleruchus to .Lgina, and Plato himself was 
iborn there (Olymp. 87.3.); although Neocles the father 
of Epicurus settled in Samos^ with the Cleruchi and 
his son was educated in that island ; it is nevertheless 
certain that Plato and Epicurus were^ as well as their 
fathers, Athenian citizens, the former belonging to the bo- 
rough Colly ttus, the latter to the horough (Jargettus, and 
tliaf after their return, they were considered as natives 
equally witli citizens born in Attica. 

Bnt, notwithstanding this privilege of the Cloruchi, in 
the States wJiicli were exclusively possessed by tliem they 
composed a separate conimuriity : this fact might indeed 
v^ave been inferred solely from the general poltcy of the 
Greeks, according to which the inliabitants of each plgce 
•formed themselves into a separate (community, adininister- 
Jing its own government. Again, as the (’leruchiac must 
be considered as identical with colonies (witli tins one 
exception, that they were more noi^ly dependant upon the 
motber-country than the more ancient settlements), it was 
indispensable that tlioy should coiupose a separate State : 
hence they are called by a new appellation, as Amphi- 
politans, Istiacans, Chal^ideans, iEginetans''>4l ; although 

See the passages of yLscliiiies, Deniostlauics, cuul Xenophon, 
in notes 535, 5;]3, 531, 

‘Demosth. Philip. I. p. 49. 26. 

\ ^ Phavorin. ap. Diogen. Laert. IH. 2. Heraclid. ap. eund. 

X. 1. 

Tliucyd. IV. 104. VII. 47. Herod VHI. J. 46. Pavisan. 
|V. 23. 'The Athenians in Delos in later times indeed called 
tUeinselves the People of the Athenians in Delos but from 
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they are sometimes also called Athenians; for W the 
international law of Greece it was permitted that one 
person should at the safne time be a citizen of Several 
States, and even all the citizens of one State frequeht]l||« 
received tlie rights of cltiMnship in another. 

It sometimes however happened that the Clernchi, as 
was the case in Mytilene, did not personally occupy the 
property, hut held it as landlords. In this case then are 
we to imagine that they composed a separate colony ? 
After the revolt and reconquest of JMytilene,. more than 
1000 of the chief persons were executed, the small cities of 
the Mytileneans were separated from Lesbos, and reduced 
to the condition of subject allies of Atliens. No tribute 
was however imposed upon the Mytileneans themselves^ 
but the country was divided into [3000 lots, of which 300^ 
were reserved as tithes for the gods, and tlie others wefe 
given to the Cleruchi who were sent to Lesbos : the 
cultivation of the land was then permitted to the Lesbians y 
themselves, in consideration of a rent of two niinas for : 
each lot'^^-. Now although Tliucydides undoubtedly states 
that the Cleruclii were sent thitlier, it is impossible to 
believe that S700 Athenians remained in this islaiid, as in 
that case the whole country would hardly have been granted 
in lease to the Lesbians. Tliere can be no doubt that 
many Athenians returned home ;> hut a part of the settlers 
must have stayed behind as a garrisf)n, and probably these, 
togetlier with the former inhabitants, composed tlie com- 
mon wealth. 

a period so recent no conclusion can be draun uljich will apply 
to earlier times. See ebap. 16. note 430. 

Thiicyd. Ilk 50. Anli])hon de Herod. Crede p. 744., 
Concerning the towns upon the main-land see Strab. Xlll,, 
|>. 412. and there Casaubon, Thuc. IVC 52. Herod. V. 94 sqq. 


VOL. 17. 
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Lastly, from the nature of the States of Cleruchi it may 
be inferred, that although their citizens were also citizens 
of Athens, they nevertheless remained in the most* entire 
dependence upon the mother-country- In the first place 
the religious institutions of the Cleruchi were, as well as 
their priests, connected with those of Athens, the religion 
of all colonies having originally derived from the mother- 
State. Again, there was no obstacle which could prevent 
the government of Athens from retaining large estates in 
those countries as public property, either as consecrated 
to the gods, as in Chalcis and Lesbos, or as the peculiar 
possession of the Atlienian State, as was the case in 
Chalcis, and probably with the Thracian mines A 
state of such colonists was evidently debarred from the 
privilege of maintaining a separate military force, in which 
respect it must have been wholly dependant upon Athens* 
Hence we find that the Cbalcidean Cleruchi had no vessels 
of their own at Artenrisium and Salamis, but they manned 
twenty Athenian triremes for which the 4000 Cleruchi 
were exactly sufficient ; and they received from Athens 
instructions for military undertakings Their generals 
were doubtless nominated by Athens; and although per- 
haps they had the privilege of appointing to many public 
offices, they were yet subject to the control of inspectors 
sent from Athens, and indeed in many other colonies the 
mother-State had the right of nominating to certain situa- 
tions. It must also have been considered by the Cleruchi 
as aright allowed to them and not as an obligation, that they 
were under the jurisdiction of the Athenian courts; for other- 


See book III. 2. and 3. 
TIerod. ubi sup. 

Herod. VI. ion. 
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wise the C'lenichus would have renounced an essential pri- 
vilege of the Athenian citizen. And what we have already 
said upon the authority of Antiphon concerning the 
limited jurisdiction of the Mytileneans after tlieir revolt, 
proves that the supreme jurisdiction in the States of the 
Cleruchi belonged to Athens, and extended not to the Cle- 
ruclii only, but also to the ancient inhabitants, who might 
in the first instance have resorted to courts of the Athe- 
nian Cleruchi. In this manner such States as we have 
been speaking of fell (although by a path wholly 
different) into a state of dependence equally degraded 
with that of the subject allies, with this difference only, 
that they were inhabited by citizens, wlio woukl have been 
entitled to exercise all the rights of citizenship in Athens 
itself. The only point as to which any doidit can exist is, 
w’hcther or not they paid a tribute ? Thucydides is silent 
with regard to these (-olonies, although in syieaking of the 
other States he invariably mentions whether they paid a 
tribute or furnislied a military force. Thc^ (Jleruchi, as 
being Athenian citizens, must necessarily have j)erformed 
military service for their countiy : but it is nevertlieless 
possible that particular States were also suljiject to the 
payment of a tribute, which perhaps arose from the 
transfer of the obligations, together with the transfer of tlie 
property which liad belonged to the former inhabitants. 
Alytilene before its revolt paid no tribute ; from which, 
as is manifest, the Cleruchi ^vere e(]ually exempt ; for 
Thiu‘ydide>j, having (xpressly stated tliat no tribute bad 
been imj)osed upon the Lesbians, would not have omitted 
to mention that tlie Atlicnians were subject to this burthen. 
/Eglna had been subject to a tribute from tlu‘ HOtli Olym- 
piad ; and it seems to ])roljable that the Cleruchi who 
in the 87th Olympiad were sent in tlie place of the 
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ancient inhabitants paid the same tribute. At least this 
enables me to conipreliend why in the 93d 01ympia<l we 
should meet witli an Eicostologus in /Egina ; the custom- 
duty of a twentieth having succeeded in place of tlie tribute. 
I have already remarked, that Chalcis, which 7'luicydides 
calls a tributary state, had ceased to be a community of Cle- 
ruchi in the time of the Peloponnesian war, and therefore 
that city is unconnected wuth any discussion upon this point. 

(19.) From the regular revenues, of which an account 
has been already given, independently of the liturgies and 
the extraordinary taxes, the sum of the annual income of 
the Athenian State might be computed, if each single item 
could be determined for "the different |)eriods. But as 
this is not in every case possible, we must be contented 
with collecting and passing judgment upon the few state- 
ments which the ancients furnish us with. I do not stay 
to consider the absurd assertion made by Petit, Salmasius, 
Meursiiis, and others, that the revenue of Athens 
amounted to 6000 talents a year, but shall immediately 
turn to the statement of Xeno])hon, who informs us tliat 
on the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war not k\ss than 
1000 talents were received from domesti(* and from foreign 
sources, i. e. from the allies Xenophon evidently 

considers this sum as extraordinarily large ; and if Ave 
reckon the tributes at 600 talents, which was their amount 
at that period, 400 talents remain for the domestic revenue, 
which corresponds sufficiently well with the resources of 
the country, and with the nccessarv regular expences. 
The account of the historian is];howevcr contradicted by the 
poet Aristophanes, who in the comedy of the WaKsps^"^^^ 

Cyr, Exped. VI] . 1. 27. 

\'s. tK*)? s(jq. 
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(OlyiiJp. 89- S.) estimates the sum total of all the revenues 
at nearly 9000 talents, excluding however the liturgies 
which were not paid into an^^ public fund* Aristophanes 
indeed reckons many things whicli Xeno])hon perhaps 
might pass over, such as justice-fees and fines, together 
with the proceeds of confiscated property. This however 
is not sufficient to occasion so large a difference in the 
statements, nor can it be supposed that Aristophanes 
would have made any gross exaggeration. Nothing there- 
fore remains but to suppose that the enhancement of 
the tributes, which is mentioned in the orators as if 
it had been a consequence of the peace of Nicias, had in 
fact taken place a sliort time Ix fon*, that is to say, about 
Olymp. 89. 1. or 9. If the increased tribute, as has been 
already sliewn, alone amounted to 1900 talents, and if wc 
add the items whlcli Xenophon, as has been said, perhaps 
omitted, the sum obtained would be about 1800 talents. 
How great must have been the faJHug off in this large 
amount of revenue, when the ascendancy of iVthens no longer 
existed, it is su|)erfluous to ])oint out. xVftcr the battle of 
/Egospotamos all paynujit of tribute ceased, the traffic 
was iru'onsiderahle, m:my houses in Athens were unoccu- 
pied, the State was unable to pay off the smallest debts, 
and was fbreed to submit to reprisals from the Boeotians for 
the sake of a few^ talents. AVe have not however any 
determinate statements until the time of Lyeurgus, except- 
ing in the fourth Fliilippic, w'hieh, although not the 
production^ of Demosthenes, ought not therefore to be 
neglected ; for definite statements must have some found- 
ation even in a spurious oration. “It w^as once our case,’’ 
we are there told “ and that not long ago, to be 
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possessed of a public revenue which did not exceed 130 
talents and the orator presently adds, that good fortune 
had afterwards increased the public income, and that the 
rcceijits amounted to 400 instead of 100 talents. It is 
hardly conceivable tliat the national income should ever 
have sunk so low as IBO talents, especially as Lycurgus 
in the age of Demosthenes is stated to have again suc- 
ceeded in raising it to l^^OO talents. It is howe ver possible 
that the author of tliis sj)eecli had some passage before 
him, which he misunderstood, and in which the tributes 
were alluded to, iMiese payments miglit at one time have 
amounted to 130 and afterwards to 400 talents, and 
ttie latter have taken place in the time of Lycurgus; 
it would otherwise be incomprehensible to us by what 
means lie could have so much augmented the revenue 
without the aid of considerable tributes. We must how- 
ever be satisfied not to pass any decided judgment u])on 
this subject, so many points of it being obscure, as they 
must always remain. Nor indeed will the statements of 
Demosthenes and .^llschines, concerning the tributes in 
later times, agree with my hypothesis, unless, as is pro- 
bable, they relate to other years. F«>r what Demosthenes 
and yFschines say, may be referred to the time of the 
Social war, and then the account of the 130 talents may 
have reference to the years immediately following, and of 
the 400 talents to the time beginning in Olymp. 109. 4, 
or Olymp. 110. 1. tlie date assumed by the author of the 
fourth Philippic for its compo.sition. The revenue appears 
to have suffered the greatest falling off* in the 105th and 
106th Olympiads from the conjoint cause of the 
defection of the allies, and the interruption of trade. It 

. '21. 9.0, spoken in Olymp. .106, 2, 
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is to this latter evil that Xenophon alludes in his Essay 
on the Revenues 550^ when he complains of the failure of 
several branches of the public income in time of war. 
According to Isocrates the Athenians were at that 
time in want of the common necessaries of life, and by ex- 
torting money for the payment of the mercenaries, utterly 
ruined their allies ; so that, in his opinion, peace was the 
only means of recovering their prosperity, of putting an 
end to war-taxes and to the trierarchy, of promoting 
agriculture, trade, and shipping, of raising the revenues, 
and increasing the number of merchants, foreigners, and 
resident aliens, of wliich the State was absolutely destitute, 
Demosthenes indeed not long afterwrds (Olyrnp. 106. 
3.) estimates the wealth of Athens as nearly equal to 
that of all the other States; but in this comparison he 
refers only to the national wealth, and not to the public 
revenue. 

The orator l^ycurgiis appears to have been the only one 
amongst the statesmen of ancient times who had a real 
knowledge of the management of finance. He w’as a man 
of the strictest integrity, and so hardy that lie went bare- 
foot, after the maimer of Socrates; at the same time judi- 
cious, active, economical without parsimony, in all respects 
of a noble disposition, and so inflexibly just, that he was 
more willing to give than to take : thus we are told, that 
he bestowed a talent upon a sycophant, to prevent an 
accusation being laid against his wife, for the transgression 
of a law passed by himself; although it is true that he 


* 5. 12, Concerning the time see book IV. 21. 
- H). written in Olvmp. 106. 1. 

'■* Do Synimor. p. 185. 2, 
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thus deprived the State of a Although the ad- 

ministration of finance engaged the largest share of his 
attention, lie also attended to other public duties, and in 
the latter part of liis life to foreign affairs The public 
revenue was under his management for three periods of 
five years (TrswuerYigids^) that is, according to the an- 
cient idiom, twelve years^so*: the first four years for him- 
self, and the others under the name of another person; 
but in such a manner, that it was known that lie w^as yiro- 
perly the manager of the public revenue. When this 
administration began, and when it ceased, we are not 
indeed informed ; nor can the (juestion be settled by tlie 
testimony of Diodorus, who mentions it as past, in speak- 
ing of tile battle of Clneronea : for it is evident that he 
only took this opjiortuivity of stating that Lycurgus had 
distinguished himself by his financial measures. I have 
however some reasons for supposing that lie did not enter 
upon that office before the 109tli Olympiad lie passed 
through with honour on the several occasions when ho 
rendered an account of his financial administration 

•^ Taylor ad i.yciir^, p, 114. vol. IV. Keisk, The defence of 
lycurgus in tlie assembly may be seen in Plutarch’s Comparison 
6f Nicias and Crassus, chap. 1. 

Psendo- Demosth. Ef)ist. 3. 

■^"Decret. in V'it. Doc. Orat. p. 278. Vit. Lycurg. ibid. p. 230, 
Photius CCLXVIIl. p. 1483. wliose account is chiefly derived 
from the spurious Plutarch, and therefore will not always be 
quoted separately. 

Diod. XVI. 88. Wesseling (ad Died, et ad Petit, beg. Att. 
III. 2. 33.) assumes fifteen years, which appears to me impos- 
sible. Comj). above liook II. 6, 

V4d. ad Inscript. VI 1 1, 

Dec ret. ut sup. p. 279. 
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The loss of the accounts which he fix^ up previously to his 
death (a fragment of which is probably still extant), of his 
oration concerning the administration 
and of his defence against Mencsa}c!nnus {JtnokoyKTfji^og cSv 
TTSTroXiTsvTOLt^ aTToKoylu UTreg rwv euSwvwv in which he justi- 
fied the accounts that he had set up against the attacl<s of 
his‘5<»l adversary, and in Avhich he entered into minute 
details, such, for example, as the hide-money ; the loss 
these documents is irreparable for the history of the Athe- 
nian finances. When the military ]>reparations were com- 
mitted to Lycurgus, he built 400 vessels, of which some 
were new and some old vessels repaired ; provided a large 
store of arms, and also 50,000 darts, whicli were brought 
to tlie Acropolis; pi*ocured gold and silver instruments 
for processions, golden statues of victory, and golden 
ornaments for 100 (^'incphora* ; he also built and planted 
the Gymnasium in the Lyceum, founded tlie wrestling- 
school in tliat place, completed many unfinislied ,wa)rks, 
such as the docks, the armoury, the theatre of Bacchus, 
the Panatlienaic Course, and adorned the city with many 
other works of art He also raised tlie revenue ^^>3 

(and not the tributes, as Meursius and his follow^ers sup- 
pose ^>^4^ to 1200 talents. The author of the Lives of the 
Ten Orators adds to this statement, singularly enough, 

M!) yy^ AvKOV^yoq, ’ETTflCgCCTJ)? , HarpOCFat, 

in vv. 

Concerning which see Meurs. Bibl. Att, This must not 
be confoiiiideti with the iiisangolia against Menesicchmiis. 

Vit. Dec. Orat. p. 255. 

Decret. in Vit. Dec. Orat. Phot, ubi sup. Pausan. 1. 29, 

Vit. Dec. Orat, p. 254, 

Meurs. Fort. Att, p. 55. Barthel. Anach, vol. IV. p. 33 L 
Mcinso Sparta vol. II. p. 498, 
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that they formerly ^nounted to 60 talents; for which 
number it has been proposed by some to read 600 ; Meur- 
sius however prefers 460, who again refers it to the tri- 
butes, and indeed to the assessment of Aristides. It 
appears to me most probable, that either the ignorant com- 
piler fiiraself, or some commentator who wished to supply 
the deficiency of his author, had in his mind the 60 talents 
^hntributed by the allies, of which JEschines speaks. With 
regard to money stored up for future use, I am upon 
the whole convinced that Lycurgus did not collect any 
treasure. Pausanias indeed thought that he had done so, 
and the decree in favour of Lycurgus states that he brought 
much money to the Acropolis; but there can be no doubt 
that it was soon consumed. Distributions were made 
among tlie citizens from the surplus money, and nothing 
remained but what was worked up in ornaments for pro- 
cessions, or in works of art and sacred offerings. Of the 
measures which he adopted for increasing the yiublic income 
we are however wholly ignorant : it should at the same 
time he borne in mind, that at this period, when the quan- 
tity of money in circulation was considerable, the value of 
1200 talents was not so great as in the age of Pericles. 
On account of the extreme honesty of Lycurgus, many 
private individuals had confided large sums of money to 
his custody, which in time of need he advanced to the 
State without requiring any interest. In the decree it is 
stated that this money amounted to 650 talents, but, ac- 
cording to the laves of the Ten Orators, it was only 250 
talents the former is the more probable statement. 


The origin of this dift’erence probably was, that it was 
written in the decree TH H [a] ruhctvru, which the author of the 
l .ives of tlie Ten Orators read as if it wore H II Ta[ . This 
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The ainount of all the iTionies, for^|he receipt and dis- 
bursement of which he accounted, is stated differently. 
The decree of Stratocles, which w^as brought forward in 
the Archonship of Anaxicrates (Olymp. 118. 2.), and to 
which we have so often referred, mentions 18,900 
lents’^^^^; but in the Lives of the Ten Orators only 18,650 
talents are quoted from the same source. Upon which 
side the error lies may appear doubtful. The passage in 
the Lives of the Ten Orators is however evidently inter- 
polated by some other hand, and is therefore less worthy 
of credit than the text of the decree, which is the original 
of that statement ; and it is possible that the number 650 
instead of 900 arose from a confusion with the amount of ■ 
money advanced by private individuals, which occurs im- 
mediately afterwards in the decree, and amounts to the 
veiy same number. The safest course therefore is to abide 
by the statement of the decree. The whole sum is in 
another place stated at only 14,000 lalents^^^ ; this number 
appears however to have been arrived at by a mere 
{irocess of approximation, viz. by multiplying 1200 talents, 
the amount of the annual receipts, by twelve, which gives 4^ 
14,400 talents, and inaccurately omitting the other 400; 
whereas the decree of Stratoclcs must have been founded 
upon official documents, and doubtless upon the account 
’rendered by Lycurgus himself, and fixed up in public. 
For it would be absurd to suppose that in so ancient a 
document, and one which was drawn up for the express 
use of the State, the imuibcr should have been ascertained 


more probable than that tiie mistake sboiild leave been the con- 
trary way . 

P. 278. 

Vit. Dec. Orat. p. 251. Phot, ubi sup. 
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by an approximate g^timate, merely by multiplying 1200 
talents by 15, on the assumption that Lycurgus adminis- 
tered the finances for fifteen years. Now it is true that 
the record of the decree does not agree with the account 
which states that in the time of Lycurgus the revenue 
amounted annually to 1200 talents, if, as has been assumed, 
he was only at the head of this department for twelve 
f ears ; but since he accounted for the money of private 
individuals, which was afterw^ards repaid, tlie sum of the 
disbursements might have been considerably increased, if 
the money advanced was included among the payments, 
and afterwards the money with which these loans were 
rei^laced. The stat<.‘inent of Pausanias on this subject is 
also wortliy of consideration. This author, in his ambi- 
guous lierodutean style, informs us that Lycurgus brouglit 
into the public treasure 6500 talents more than Pericles; 
by wliicli hemeansribe wliole amount of wliat Lycurgus had 
received and disbursed. According to Isocrates, the sum 
collected by Peric les was 8000 talents : if we suppose that 
Pausanias followed some more accurate authority which 
Istated 7900 talents as the amount collected by Pericles, 
14,400 taIeiits. \vould be the sum which lie meant to say was 
amassed by lycurgus, a number wliicli would upon this 
hypothesis have merely been obtained by an a])]iroxiniate 
estimate^ as lias lieen remarked above. Tlie statement of 
Pausanias (•annot be well understood in any otlier manner. 

l.ycurgus was succeeded in the adininistrati(m by his 
adversary Menesa‘dinius, and Dionysius is also stated to 
have been treasurer of the administration (o eir) rij? ^loiKYj- 
<rew$) at the same period, to both of whom Dinarchus was 


f. 29, 



opposed^^^, Demetrius Phalereus i%also praised for hax'- 
ing increased the revenue of the State after Olyrnp.^ 
115. 3. at a period when Athens had already sunk into 
comparative insignificance. Nor is it easy to determine 
what amount of credit should be given to Duris of 
Samos when he states that the annual revenue of 
Athens amounted to 1^00 talents in tlie time of Deme- 
trius. In the later times of the republic the management 
must have been more economical, in order to carry the 
State through its difficulties. We are informed by a 
decree 572 that Demochares, the son of Laches, was the 
first person who curtailed the expences of the administra- 
tion, and made an economical use of tlie current revenues. 
The same person also procured gifts fivr his country frorat^ 
foreigners, 30 talents from Lysimaeluis, and on another 
occasion 100 from the same person, 50 from Ptolemy, aiul 
20 from Antipater. Thus was this once great nation 
forced to beg of kings. 

(20.) From the overjfius of the national revenue there 
arose in ancient times tlie Public Trc'asure, winch at its 
first formation was exclusively, and afterward in a great > 
measure, applied to the uses of war. It Mas preserved 
upon the Acropolis, in the posterior cell (oTricrfloSo/jiof) of a 
temple of Minerva ">73; of what temple w e are not 

Concerning these two see Dionysius Halicarnassensis in 
the Life of Dinarchiis. 

Diog. Laert. W 75. 

Ap. Athen. XIl. p. 542. C. 

Ap. Vit. Dec. Oral. p. 276. 

Ilarpocrat. Suid. Hesych. Etymol. Phot, (twice) in v. 

Aristoph. Pint. 1194. Orat. {T^^/ o-vvrei^. p. 170. 
Demosth. in Tirnocrat. p. 743. 1. and there IJipian p. 822, 
Lucian. Tim. 53. also Lex. Seg. p. 286. although in the latter 



informed. The Sclipliast to the Plutus of Aristophanes 
j^assures us that it was the temple of Minern^a Polias ; that 
is to say, the threefold temple which belonged to Erec- 
theus, Miiierva, and Pandrosus. But this, according to 
the certain testimony of Herodotus and Pausanias, was 
burned down by the Persians under Xerxes ; in Olymp. 
92. 4. and even in^ Olymp. 93. 1. it had not been re- 
built ^74- and in the third year of the same Olympiad, in 
the Archonship of Callias, it was again burned down 
for the second time. The temple which was afterwards 
built, as Stuart remarks ^^6 ^ had not any Opisthodomus, 
and this is evidently true of the temple which was in 
, course of building in Olymp. 92. 4. from its similarity 
J^it^ that of which the remains are still extant, which have 
been compared by Wilkins with the Inscription relating to 
the unfinished temple just mentioned. At no time there- 
fore can the treasure have been deposited in a posterior 
cell of the temple of Minerva Polias ; nor indeed w as any 
treasure laid by before the Persian war, for the first time 
at which any such deposit w^as made was after the transfer 
of the office from Delos; unless we give this name to the 
sacred possessions mider the management of the treasurers. 


the sacred money alone is mentioned, Quod voro ternplum adhne 
superstes idem ost atcpie ilhui, ue quo nostra inscrij)ti(>, inde non 
colligitur id ternplum Oljunp. 93. 3. non esse incensuui. Non 
enim absninptiim igne dicitiir, sed correptnm (ad quod non satis 
attendi (Kc. Civ. Atb. III. 20.) et recte Viscontiis (de Elgin, 
p. 1 1 3.) judicat, in opere lapideo non potuisse nisi supellectilem 
et tectum incendio deleri, iit Pantheon Agrippa? post incendiuin 
adhuc manet.’' Boeckh. Inscript. Corp. vol. 1. p. 264. 

Chand. Inscript. II. 1. 

Xenopli. Heilen. I. 6. 1. 

Antiquities of Athens vol. 11. p. 4 sqq. 



whicfi were preserved at Athens be^re it was taken by 
Xerxes. It therefore necessary to suppose that the 
Opisthodomus of the Parthenon is meant, in which the 
treasure was deposited ever after the building of that tem- 
ple.^ The Opisthodomus as the place of custody for the 
treasure occurs in an Inscription ^77^ which I cannot err 
materially in assigning to the 90th Olympiad; and at this 
time the Parthenon alone was in existence, the temple of 
Minerva Polias not having been as yet built. It should 
also be remarked, that in addition to the public monies, 
treasure belonging to temples was deposited in this build- 
ing 578^ and also many valuables: others were kept in the 
body of the Partlienon itself, as is [)roved by several 
Inscriptions ^'’^^9. Other precious articles were preserved 
different temples ; among which was perhaps the temple of 
Diana upon the Acropolis, if the Opisthodomus mentioned 
in an Inscription can be referred to this temple. The 
separate treasure of Minerva Polias was a portion of 
the public treasure, whicli name may have given occasion 
to the error of the Scholiast to Aristophanes. It is unne- 
cessary to enquire in what place the public monies were 
kept, when tlie Opisthodomus of the Parthenon was burned 
down in the age of Demosthenes, for there can be no 
doubt that it was soon afterw^ards restored The key 


'''' Inscript. 76. 6. et Boeckh. 

Inscript. 76. ubi sup. 

Inscript 141. 139. 150. 151. ed. Boeckh. 

See Inscript. 150. §.46. and §. 28. ed. Boeckh. In the 
temple of Minerva Polias there were also certain precious articles, 
e. g. in the time of Pausanias the silver-footed stool of Xerxes 
and the golden sabre of Mardonius (PaUvSan. I. 27.) 

The Choiseul Inscription Prj t. I, which is of Olymp. 92, 3. 

Deniostli. in Timocrat. ubi sup. and Plpiair 



of the public treasure and the superintendence of all the 
of the State belonged to the dally Egistates of the 
Prytanes583. But the treasurers of the goddess and of 
the gods had also the right of opening and shutting the ^ 
doors of the Opisthodomus 584^ 

It cannot be proved that any treasure was ever laid by 
at Athens before the time of Pericles ; and as prior to the 
period of Theniistocles all the money received from the 
mines was divided among the citizens, it is manifest that 
they never thought of making any deposit : besides which 
it Avould have been impossible for Athens to collect any 
large amount of treasure without tlie aid of tributary 
allies. Wo do not hear of the public treasure until after 
the transfer of the funds of Delos to Athens ; but when 
formed, its amount was very large as compared to the 
price of commodities, and it produced consideral)le benefit 
to the State. Although its operation may liave been so 
far prejudicial, that it took a large quantity of coin out of 
circulation, this evil was more than recompensed by the 
consecjuent lowness of prices, and tl)e powun* of procui’ing 
much with a small outlay of money. At the time wlien 
the treasure was brouglit to Athens, this fund had been 
in existence about ten years; consequently the sum paid 
into it could not have exceeded 4{)0() talents; a consider- 
able portion of which must liave been again disbursed in 
time of war. Diodorus is therefore undeserving of any 

See the passages of Pollux, Suidas, and Eustathius ap. 
Meurs. Cecrop. 26. The argument to Dernosth. in Androt. 
p. 590. 21, speaks of the keys of the Acropolis. The following 
article also belongs to this subject. Lex. 8eg. p. 188. 22. iTrttrroi- 

rifii : (pvXec^ rm x.otvm KXf 

Id script. 76. t. I. p. 1 16. ed. Boeckb. 

XII. :i8. 



credit, wlieti iie states that nearly 8000 talents we# t rani- 
ferred from Delos to Athens : and speaks more absurdly Jpi 
another pldi^ of 10,000 or more*5fit> ; in fonniug which state- 
ments he has evidently confounded other data which were 
alien to the subject. According to Isocrates Pericles 
brought 8000 talents into the Acropolis exclusively of the 
sacred money. The number 7900, which Pausanias ap- 
pears to adopt is perhaps more accurate. If this state- 
ment is correct the sum which was transferred from Delos 
to Athens cannot have exceeded 1800 talents. For there 
can be no doubt that the public treasure in the time of 
Pericles, which was formed of the funds transferred 
from Delos, and whatever was subsequently added to 
these, amounted, when at the highest, to 9700 talents 
coined silver ; whicii numl)er is inaccurately stated 
by Isocrates and Diodorus to liave been 10,000 
Demosthenes reckons that during the forty-five years 

XII. 54. xni. 21 . 

40. 

See chap. 10. 

Thucyd. II. 13. 

Isocrat. Symmacli. 23. Died. XII. 40. 

Olyntli. III. p. 35. 6. and thence in the spurious 
oration TFt^t p, 174. 2, He reckons from Olyinp. 75. 

3. until Olymp. 87. 1 . since lie speaks of their Hegemonia while 
recognized by the Greeks, wliich did not last longer. Isocrates 
in the Panegyric reckons 70, and in the Panathenaic 65 years, 
Demosthenes in the third Pldlippic 73 years for the duration of the 
ascendancy pf Athens, all according* to difi'eretlt views. Seventy- 
three years intervened between the battles of Salamis and 
Plataeae in Olymj). 75. and Olyrnp. 93. 4. which is 70 years 
in round numbers. Aiidocides (de Pace p. 107.) reckons 85 
years for the growing power of Athens, i. e. evidently from the 
battle of Marathon in Olymp. 7*2. 3. until Olymp. 94. 1. which 
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aibepdatJcy of Athens before the Peloponnesian war, more 
..than 10,000 talents were brought into the Acropolis : and 
his statement is perfectly accurate, for lie includes the 
Uncoined gold and silver, of which we will presently 
speak, At the beginning of this war, this treasure had 
undergone a considerable diminution from the expences 
incurred in building the Propylaea and the siege of 
Potidaea : and according to Thucydides there was only 
a surplus of COOO talents, from which in Olymp. 87. 
a separate treasure of 1000 talents was laid by, together 
with 100 vessels which were only to be made use of in 
case that Attica was threatened by a hostile fleet 
The large expences of the following years until Olymp. 
88. 1. evidently consumed the whole treasure with the 
exception of this deposit; especially the enterprizes of 
the last-mentioned year and hence about the winter 
of this same year it was found necessary to levy a war-tax 
of 200 talents for tlie purpose of defraying the expences 
of the siege of Mytilene^^**^. until after the 

peace of Nicias that tlie Athenians recommenced the 
formation of a treasure, the tributes having at that time 
been considerably increased, and such extraordinary prepa- 
rations for war having ceased to be necessary. 

Andocides in the speech neg) elgyjyr)^ and yEschines 
wishing to reconnnead the adoption of peace, exhaust 
themselves in the enumeration of the advantages which 

is not indeed what one would expect from the context of his 
narration. Sixty-five years is the most correct statement ; see 
Dodwell Annul. Tlnioyd. under Olymp. 77. |. 

See book 11. 23. 

Thucyd. III. 17. 

Thucyd. in. 19. 

' Andocid. p. 91 sqq. d^^^schin. de Fa Is. liCg'. p. 334 sqq. 
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Athens had always derived from it: and either with 
intentional perversion or from ignorance of the ancidnt 
history of their country, they so mix together all facts 
and seasons, tliat it is no easy task to elicit the truth from 
such a tissue of confused statements. The following is the 
substance of what they say on the subject of the public 
treasure, which is given with no alteration except in the 
chronological arrangement. In the tliirty years'' armistice 
or peace between Athens and Sparta, which was oniy kept 
for the fourte('ii years between the Ailginetan (Olyrap. 83. 
3.) and Peloponnesian wars^^^tl^ a thousand talents w^ere 
deposited in the treasury, which according to law were 
to be laid by separately (h^ulgsTu) : a hundred triremes 
w^cre added to the navy and several otiier preparations 
made : this liowever manifestly took place in the first 
part of the war, and not in the beginning of the peace, 
as has been already shewn ; which makes it more 
singular that this point should have been dwelt upon by 
the orators, as it would have far better suited their pur- 
pose to mention liow much Pericles had collected during 
that time. They also state that during the peace of 
Nicias (which was concluded in Olymp. 89. 3. for fifty 
years, but was never regularly kept, and in the seventh 
year (Olymp. 91. 1.) was completely broken by the in- 
vasion of Sicily), until Athens upon the persuasion by the 
Argives again commenced the war, the sum paid into the 


Diodorus in this year, and them WesseJing-, 1 Ihk yd. 11. 2. 
Piutarch. Pericl. 24. 

See Andocid. p. 93. 

Petit IV. 10. 8. is also correct in his statement of this 
point. The alteration of one thousand into two thousand talents 
proposed by Scaliger is equally arbitrary and false. 
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j^ldropolis amounted to 7000 talents Nothing farther 
is known with regard to tlie exact amount of the sum, but 
the statement appears nevertheless to be deserving of 
credit. It is not impossible that about 1000 talents 
might have been laid by every year, as the amount of 
tribute received was so considerable. Thucydides more- 
.over remarks, that during this truce the State had both 
increased its numbers of men fitted for bearing arms, and 
again t>l^un to amass treasure. Lastly, there can be no doubt 
that the inscription belongs to this period, in which it is 
stated that the sacred monies were to be repaid ; the 8000 
talents which it bad been decreed to raise, liaviiig been 
again returned to the Acropolis. Pericles had proposed 
to the Athenians to make use of the sacred treasures in 
time of necessity, but to replace whatever was borrowed. 
Tliis perhaps oecvirred between the 87th and 89th Olym- 
piads : in Olymp. 89. 3. they again began to amass a 
treasure, and about Olymp. 90. 8000 talents bad [)os- 

sibly been collected, which sum they tlien began to think 
of devoting to the payment of their debts. It is not 
possible to fix upon any other moment previous to the 
Anarchy wliich will accord with this inscription, and it is 
evident tliat it belongs to some jieriod before tlie Anardiy. 
Those 7000 talents were consumed in the two first years 
of the Sicilian war, the expences of this expedition lieing 
so enormous that tliis sum could scarcely have been sidli- 
cient to defray them In tlie third year of this war there 
was a most urgent want of supjilies ; and wlieii subsequently 
after the defeat in Sicily the revolt of Chios took place 


lleiske proposes to substitute 700 for 7000. 

OH) t) 7ro>^t' iotvxy,v -a 

book 11, 
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(Olymp. 91. 4.), contrary to their law they seized the thou- 
sand talents that had been laid by as the last resource of the 
State Tliere can be little doubt that some money must 
subsequently have been set apart for the public treasure, 
but it was again immediately disbursed ; a subject which 
might be followed up in all its details, if we were in pos- 
session of more complete accounts rendered by the trea- 
surers than the four fragments of inscriptions which still 
remain. One of these, of which only a few words are want- 
ing, belongs to Olymp. 95^. 3. ; another probably to Olymp. 
91. 3.; and the otlier two are also more ancient than the 
Archonship of Euclid. Aristophanes complains in Olymp. 
9^. 4. that the ancient contributions from tlie spoils of the 
Persians were consumed, without l)eing rejdaced by pro- 
perty-taxes 4"he history of tlie public treasure con- 

cludes with the battle of yEgospotamos ; subsetpiently to 
this engagement Athens apjK'ars to liave lived chie^fly, 
according to the common saying, from liantl to mouth. 
The passion for the Theorica wasted the money that 
might have been laid by for future wants, and the fre- 
quency of ])ro])erty-taxcs proves tliat the regular revenues 
were not sufficient. Whoever tlierefore can suppose that 
there existed a large treasure at At liens in the time of 
I,.ycurgus, must be ignorant of the resources and political 
condition of Athens at that period. 

It is Avc‘ll known tli.at the public treasure and the tem- 
j)lcs also contained uncoined gold and silver, of which part 
was in bars^^<^^, and part worked up either as vessels or 
ornaments of the statues. Pericles, as mentioned by 


Thiioyd. ViH. 15. 
l^ysist. (>55. 

For which point see Inscript. 145. t. I. p. ^05. ed. Boc’ckh. 
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Thucydides states that in the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, there were upon the Acropolis no less 
.than 600 talents of uncoined gold and silver, in public 
and private offerings, in sacred vessels for the processions 
and games, in Persian spoil and other similar articles ; 
and he adds, that there was a considerable quantity in the 
other temples. Tliere were forty talents of pure gold 
upon the statue of Minerva, which could be taken off: the 
value of this, according to the lowest estimate, amounted 
to 400 talents of silver: for it cannot be supposed that 
these forty talents were merely estimated in silver 606^ 
as Thucydides expressly speaks of gold. Philochorus 
however appears to state the quantity of gold more ac- 
curately than Pericles as represented by Thucydides, for 
he mentions the number of forty-four talents; which, 
according to the proportion of one to thirteen, amounts 
to iiio less than 572 talents of silver. The loss of Pole- 
mon’s work upon the sacred offerings in the Acropolis t>07 


iL i;>. 

This notion has been brought forward by ileyrie (Antiqua- 
rische Aufsatze part 1. 192.) as a conjecture, but after the ex- 
pression of Tiuicydides it appears to me that no doubt can exist. 
Passing over the Commentators upon this historian, and otliers 
who have treated this point at greater length than was required, 
I only remark that Quatremere de Quincy in his valuable work 
upon the Olympian Jupiter is of the same opinion which I have 
adopted. With the statements of Thucydides compare also 
Plutarch. Pericl. 31. and de vit. aer. alien. 2. Diodorus (Xll. 
40.) according to his custom mentions a higher number, viz. 
fifty talents, as the weight of the gold in the statues, and com- 
pare with this, Suidas in v. The passage of Philochorus 

is in Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 604. which is the authority upon 
which Scaliger proceeds in ^OXviu^tt. *Avccy^, Oiynip. 87. 1, 

See Meurs, Cecrop. 2. 
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much to be lameiited: in the mean time the catalogue of 
valuables collected by Meursius^^^^ may be much increased 
from the accounts preserved in different inscriptions. Ly- 
curgus added many ornaments of this nature, and others 
were melted down and altered, as for exani})le, crowns and 
pliialm, of which there were many upon the Acropolis 
In later times however profuse distribution and plunder 
were not unfrecpient : thus we read that Lachares the 
tyrant stole the ornaments of Minerva and the golden 
shields. 

(21.) Hitherto wc have only considered wdiat may be 
strictly called the revenues (Tr^oVoSoi) of the State. The 
community also derived an indirect benefit from the public 
services or laturgics {XsiTovgylut)^ which spared tlie State 
great oxpences; altliough l)(?mosthenes speaking of 

another subject observes that the Liturgies were not^sin 
connexion with the revenue. ITiis is the only queslipn 
within the circle of financial affairs, which has been sub- 
jected to an accurate investigation, by Wolf in lus Pre- 
face to the Oration of Demostlienes against Leptines^^^ 
founded upon the testimonies of /mci(‘nt writers. To 
several points in this dissertation I sliall have occasion to 
refer; hut shall for the most y)art follow my own course. 
The errors of my predecessors I shall generally pass over 
in silence, or only notice thorn with a few words ; and in 
this I feel less cmbarrassnient with regard to the editor 
of the Oration against Leptines, as he has subsequently 


In the same Treatise. 

Cf. Demosth. in Aiulrot. p. HH), 
In Leptin. r2j* 

Pp. LXXXV— eXXV. 
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adulitted that he has misconceived some parts of this 
subject 

The Liturgies, as I have already shewn, were not pecu- 
liar to the Athenians, and they existed among this people 
from remote times. As early as in the history of Hippias 
the Pisistratid we meet with Choregia and Hestiasis, the 
latter under the name of Phvlarchia ; and also the Trie- 
rarchy^ji3, which is moreover the foundation of the account 
of Themistocles having provided ships out of tiie money 
received from the mines although tlie ancient writers 
do not mention it by name : and the establishment of the 
Exchange by the Liav of Solon proves that the Liturgies 
had l)eeii introduced even at that early period. The word 
Idturgj^ signifies a service for the community (kijiTOv^ k^tov^ 
and also a service performed by a hired servant, 
or a servant belonging to the State g>;|aoV^of ) ; from 

wl^t'h it may be inferred, that only services performed 
in person, such as Choregia, Trierarchy, &c. were included 
under the term Liturgy, and not tlie property-tax {ela-^ogx)^' 
as Heraldus has already remarked The ancient writers, 
wherever they speak accurately, distinguish between the 


AiJiiliot. II. 1. ad I'iii. It is proper tljal 1 should reniark 
that my investigations had been long terminated before this con- 
fession and promise to correct the errors committed were made 
known . 

See Wolf p. LXXXVllI. 

^See book IV". J2. also I, 19. and the dissertation there 
referred to. 

Wolf p, 1,XXXV1. cf. Lex. Seg. p. 277. Aurov^yu* is 
explained by the grammarians tU ro inf<o<ri6v ^^yoi^^cr6ec^^ 
vTryi^trm. 

Anini. in Salmas. Observ. ad 1. A. et R. VI. 1. 7. 
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Liturgies and the property-taxes Orphans were ex- 

empted from all Liturgies, but not from the proper ty-tax^ J^. 
This tlien is quite sufficient to shew that these two ex- 
pressions are totally different. Property- taxes were only 
considered as Liturgies when advanced for some other per- 
son, this being a contribution essentially different from the 
property -tax itself. Hence Demosthenes'’ client in the speech 
against Polycles states that he was not conipclled to pay 
the advance of the property-tax, as he was Trierarch, and 
the law exempted any jierson from performing two Litur- 
gies at the same time^^^. If however the property-tax 
itself had been considered as a laturgy, all Choregi, Trie- 
rarchs, Gymnasiarclis, and other persons serving Liturgies, 
would have been exempted from it, wdvich is evidently 
folse. But as the proj)erty-taxes have always been in- 
cluded among the Liturgies, upon the authority of Heral- 
dus, the explanation of these contradictions has been ren^ 
dered impossible, and therefore no w'riter has wdllingly 
touched upon the subject. The ignorant Ulpian is the 
only witness who can be adduced in favour of their 
identity, and there are some ambiguous expressions in 
the ancient writers which might make it appear that the 
property-taxes were called laturgies ; but these cannot 
establish this position ; for where there is no precise limita- 
tion of the meaning, the word is used to denote every 

f 

Oral, in Euerg. et Mnesib. p. J 155. *22. where the Trie- 
rarchy is included among the Liturgies; cf. p. 1 146. sup. The 
same distinction is clearly made by Isocrates Symmacii. 40. ad 
fin. and de Aiitid. p. 80. ed. Orell. 

See book IV. 1. and 1 1. 

Deinosth. in Polycl. p. 1209. 2, see also Oral, in Pha?njpp. 
p. 1046. 20—24. 

Ad Leptin. 24. and elsewhere. 
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service and every performance of a duty ; thus every spe- 
cies of pecuniary aid or expenditure was by an extension of 
the term called Choregia^^b With regard to the nature 
of the Liturgies, they may perhaps upon the whole be most / 
aptly compared with the services or contributions in kind 
of modern days, although the objects were very dissimilar, 
and the parallel fails also in many other points. The 
Liturgies of the Greeks were also considered as a mark of 
distinction 622 ; and they wore thus productive of public 
benefit to a degree which could only have been possible in 
the ancient democracies, in whicli the effects of emulation 
were so powerfully felt ; we find indeed that these public 
servants usually performed more than the law prescribed ; 
and any person who was parsimonious in his expences ex- 
posed himself to popular censure. Another advantage was 
that the State thus dispensed with the services of many paid 
officers and contractors ; so that the profit obtained by the 
latter of these was saved to the nation, and neitlier class re- 
ceived the unfair privileges which are enjoyed by the public 
functionaries and Jewish speculators of modern days. One 
disadvantage of the system of IJturgies, viz. the tardiness 
in the naval equipments which it occasioned, did not make 
its appearance until the patriotism of the Athenians had 
much abated. In the better times all impediments were 
speedily overcome. But an equable distribution of the 
burdens was unquestionably a matter of great difficulty; 
and it frequently liappened, that while one person ex- 
hausted his means, another made little or no sacrifice, 

Thus it may be said in reference to any object, 
rm . 

Aristot. Eth. Niconi. IV. 5. Xenoph. Off. Mag. Eep I. 26. 
Isocrat. Areopag. 20. See Wolf p. CXVIL note. 
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j^Ithpugh his property was equally large. And, finally, it 
furnished the citizens with an occasion for ambitious and 
useless expenditure, and excited them to aim after a perni- 
cious popularity And Aristotle ^24 justly recommends 
that expensive and useless Liturgies, such as the Choregia, 
Lampadarchia, &c. instead of being encouraged, should 
be not even permitted to those persons who voluntarily 
undertook to perform them. 

The majority of the Liturgies w(‘re the ordinary Litur- 
gies, as they were called, i.e. returning in a regular succession 
(eyxy>cA<ot XsiTougyloti The '^Frierarchy and the advance 
of the property-tax furnish instances of extraordinary 
Liturgies, although we shall not consider the latter in this 
place, but combine it with the investigation of the tax to 
which it belongs. There is not any separate name for the 
extraordinary Liturgies; lleiske invented the appellation 
of compulsory Liturgies {TTgotTruyerou Xsirovgyiui)^ in order 
to correct a passage in a Byzantine decree which confers 
upon the Athenians an exemption from certain Liturgies in 
Byzantium^^^: it is however higlily improbable that the 
extraordinary Liturgies arc intended, for at Athens the 
extraordinary Liturgies were the only ones from ^vhich an 
exemption was allowed ; and moreover the alteration, even 


Thus the expence of the Choregia, Gymnasiarchy, and 
Trierarchy, was carried to a great extent by Alcibiades. Isocrat. 
5 re^/ rov ^6vy, 15. I’his is the meaning of KeicTcc?^strov^ye7v. 

one's property ; but a person iniglit Koiru^svyor^o^piJv and 
>ifii0t7r7r6T^e(pi7v his estate without performing any j)ublic service, 
Polit. V. 8. 

T[,his expression is thus explained in Lex. Seg. p. 250. «( 

fear yivofCivotif oiov kui 

(the Architheoria). 

Demosth. de Corona p. 256, lO. 
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if the extraordinary Liturgies were meant, must necessarily 
remain doubtful. The most important of the regular 
Liturgies, which we are now about to consider, are the 
Choregia, Gymnasiarchy, and Feasting of the Tribes {h<rrU 
the Archetheoria^2^ is a fourth, but it is too 
unimportant to be entitled to a separate discussion, and 
therefore I may with Wolf pass it over. I need only remark 
that the latter Liturgy was, as well as the Trierarcby, con- 
siderably lightened by contributions from the public or 
sacred treasures which is also asserted by an insignifi- 
cant writer, of the Gymnasiarcliy and Choregia There 
were also other Liturgies of more rare occurrence, such as 
the Arreplioria and the Trierarchy for mock sea-fights, 
which probably existed only upon extraordinary occasions. 
And lastly there w^ere (*ertain degrading services performed 
in the processions by the resident aliens, which belonged 
to the Liturgies. The obligation to render these several 
servieevS, witli the exception only of those last mentioned, 
was founded upon property. An estate of forty-six 
minas, or even of one or two talents, did not entail upon 
the possessor the performance of any Liturgy although 
it was sufficient for his niainteiiance, and made him liable 
to the payment of ])roperty-taxes. ^J^he smallest amount 
of property which obliged the possessor to the perforjnance 

Wolfp. l.XXXVll. 

See the passages cp\oted by Wolf p. XG, and frequently in 
Inscriptions. 

See book II. (>. 

See Inscript. 158. t. I. p. 252. od. Boeckh. 

fhe anonymous author of the argument to the speech 
against Meidias, p. 510. ed. Reisk. 

'■*' I.srrus de Hagn. Hered. p. 292. (concerning which passage 
see book 1. 20.) Demosth. in Aphob. I. p. 833. 22. 
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of Liturgies, was about three talents, unless a person of less 
wealth voluntarily consented to undergo this burthen ^33. 
Companies (<ryvreAsia*) did not exist in the regular Litur- 
gies634. except that in Olymp. 92. 1. in the Archonship of 
Callias, after the national wealth had been exhausted by 
the Sicilian war, a decree was passed to give permission 
that two persons might perform the Choregia together 635. 
The performer of the Liturgy was appointed liy his 
tribe; which shared the fame of victory with the indi- 
vidual, and was therefore inscribed as concpieror upon the 
tripod. This appointment must have* been made according 
to some regular succession ; yet, if persons willing to un- 
dertake the office of Choregus were wanting, one individual 
could serve for two tribes at the same time 635, Xhe 
Liturgies of the resident aliens were however wholly distinct 
from those of the citizens. According to Demosthenes 637 
the regular Liturgies only required about sixty persons a 
year; a statement which is hardly credible, since ten 
Hcstiatores were necessary for a single feasting of the 
tribes, while for the provision of every kind of chorus 
there was always the greatest emulation, and every tribe 
used regularly to furnish a Clioregus for the sacred feasts 638^ 


Cases of t il is kind see in book I VC 15. of the Trierarchy, if 
they are really correct. 

Demosth. in bept. §.19. 

Schol. Aristoph, llaiK 40b. to which may be joined Plato- 
iiius in K lister’s x^ristopiianes p. XI. 

Aritiphoru de Choreiita p. 768. Chandler Inscript. II. 52. 
p. 59. Demosth. in Lept. p. 467. 27. and the ancient Comment- 
ators quoted there by Ulpian. 

In Lept. §. 18, and there Wolf. 

This may be even concluded from the passages collected by 
J>igon. 11. A. TV. 9. and is expressly stated by the authors of the 
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which is equally true of the Gymnasiarchy* It may be 
also observed, that if anv one who was returned to the 
State as the performer of a Liturgy thought that some 
other person should be apfxnnted in his stead, he could 
resort to the legal remedy of the Exchange, aS in the case 
of the Trierarchy. In order too that no person might be 
burthened beyond his means, it was enacted by an ancient 
law, that no one should be bound to perform Liturgies 
for two successive years Neither was any person 
forced to perform two Liturgies at the same time^'^t): 
whence it is evident (as indeed is stated by the orators ^^1), 
Jthat the Trierarchs were free from the regular liturgies 
during the time of their Trierarchy. Orphans were exempt 
(arsAsI?) from all Liturgies for the period of their minority 
and one year over ^'^2. Besides this exemption, an immu- 
nity from the regular Liturgies was also given as a reward 
or testimonial of honour ; and it is to this that Demosthenes 
refers when he asserts that there were about five or six 
citizens, and less than that number of resident aliens, ex- 

arguments to the oration against IMoidias, and by Ulpian ad 
Lept. V 24. in reference to the great Dionysia. 

Deinostb. in Lept. §, 7. (p. 459. 12, ed. Ueisk.) 

Demosth. in Polycl. p. 1209, sup. 

Demosth. in Lept. §. 16, (p. 462. 23.) which passage how- 
ever, according to the correct interpretation of Wolf, cannot be 
any longer taken as a proof, and in iVlid. p. 565. 3. That those 
who served the Trierarebies, when they were no longer in the 
performance of this duty, might be called upon to serve other 
Liturgies, is evident, and many instances occur which cannot all 
1)0 attributed to voluntary performance. 

Concerning the Ateleia in general see Wolf p. LXXT sqq. 
book L 15. and where this subject has been incidentally men- 
tioned, as hook 111 , 4. book IV, 1, 10, 1 1. 

Lept. 47. 
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empted, and that he went to the utmost limit in stating 
ten. Leptines in Olyinp. 106. 1. passed a law against citi- 
zens as well as resident aliens and Isoteles possessing an 
immunity from Liturgies, and even prohibiting that it 
should ever again be either sought for or granted : but 
the oration of Demosthenes, which was delivered in the 
following year, completely put an end to this project 
(22.) Among the regular Liturgies which were appointed 
for the celebration of festivals and the diversion of the 
people, the Choregia must be considered as the most im- 
portant. The office of Choregus was to provide the chorus 
in all plays, tragic as well as comic (rgaywSoT?, 
and satirical, and also for the lyric choruses of men or 
boys, Pyrrhichista*, Cyclian dancers and flute-players (%o- 
griyeiv avSgacri or Trotidixols irvggi^i(rrcil^^ 

kvkkIco ui^YiToug av8gacr*v), and others. But there is not 
the least reason for supposing that the Ghoregus defrayed 
the whole expence occasioned by the play ; an error which 
ought not to have been revived, as it has been lately, after 
the truth had been pointed out by Herald us The 
State itself contributed largely to the plays, as is proved 
by several passages in ancient writers ; and the lessee of 
the theatre was also bound to provide for several expences, 
in consideration of wliich he received tlie entrance-money. 
If the actors had been provided by the Choregi, the State 
would have allotted them to the Choregi ; but they were 
allotted to the poets, and not to the Cl)oregP^^(); conse- 


Dio Chrysost. Or. Rhod. XXXI. vo!. 1. p. 6, >6. ed. Reisk. 
Anini. in Sainias. Observ. ad I. A. et R. VJ. 8, 2 sqq. 
Hesycliius, »Siiidas’, Photius in v. viuii<rug vTroK^ir^v. Each 
poet received three actors by lot ; and whichever of them obtained 
the victofy xvas taken for the next time witliout afresh decision. 
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fluently the Choregus had no concern with them. It is 
also frequently mentioned that this or that player acted in 
particular for a certain poet : and moreover the poet 
taught tl)e actors independently of the Choregus; whereas 
the case was exactly reversed with the teaching of the 
chorus. The Choregi appointed by the tribes were allotted 
by the Archon to the . poets, which was called giving a 
ekorus^^^. The first duty of the Choregus, after he had 

The passage of Plutarcb. Plioe. 19. from which it might seem 
that the Choregus provided the actors and their dresses, 1. 
have not noticed in the text, as in the first place it is so confused 
that it is impossible to form any clear notion of the story 
related there, and secondly because the is represented 

as demanding of the Choregus what could only have been de- 
manded by the and the was never the Trottjritf, 

except wlien the as an actor and singer in his own 

play; and lastly passage shews that the demand of 

the Tragodits did not r^r to the character of a queen, which 
would necessarily be presSIt in the play, but only to the jcsjtoor^n- 
fdvsci 7rcXvri>^(lfg which the ( 'lioregus is supposed to 

have refused; these however might have been considered by the 
poet as a chorus, and therefore he may have required the Choregus 
to furnish them with dresses in addition to t he chief chorus, and the 
Choregus might refuse to comply, not allowing that these female 
attendants w’ere a chorus, and being only willing to furnish that 
which he \vas bound in strictness to supply, l^^ven then if the 
story is considered as true, it does not prove any thing against 
the supposition of Heraldus. With the exception of this passage 
it has not however happened to me to meet with any thing 
in favour of the notion that the actors were provided by the 
Choregus. 

Xo^ov didomt, witli which on the part of the poet 

corresponds, Cf. Plat, de Hepub, II. ad fin. and the Scholiast, 
and de Leg. Vll. p. 817. D. Aristoph. Ran. 94. Casauh. ad 
Athen. XIV. p. (L18. F. 
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assembled his chorus; was to provide a teacher 
dd(r)ccK\og) to instruct them in their parts, whom he paid 
for his trouble. The teachers themselves were proposed^ 
and the Choregi received them, as we learn from Anti- 
phon,* by lot; which doubtless only means that these 
lots decided, as was the case in the selection of the flute* 
player, the order in which the competitors were to choose, 
as every tribe and Choregus would naturally be desirous 
to have the best : an instance however occurs in which 
the Choregus chose a Chorodidasgalus who was not pro- 
posed Another duty of the Choregus was to provide 
the singers or musicians who were to receive instruction. 
In the choruses of boys this service was often connected 
with great difficulties, the parents being unwilling to give 
up their children, so that the Choregi tlireateiied to punish 
them, or sometimes had ix^course a licence 

which was necessary in other placis Sis well as Athens: 
even in the Augustan age the C]|ortgi in S^ratonicea of 
Caria were allowed full power %f forcing children from 
their parents The apprehension of seduction was the 
cause of this refusal; for whicli reason the ago jm'seribed 
in tile laws of Solon for the Clioregi was upwards of forty 
years but tills regulation bail before the Anarchy become 
a dead letter, even for the choruses of boys. Moreover 
the chorus received pay for their services equally with the 
actors, although it lias been supposed without any reason, 

Demostii. in Mid. p. 519. Aristopli. Av. 1404. Antiphon 
cle Chorouta^p. 707, 708. Cf. Petit 111. 4. 2. 

Deinosth. in Mid. p. 

Yii 

Inscript, iip. Chishuil. Ant. Asiat. p. 157, 

/I^schin. in 15 in arch. p. 391. 

VOL. 11. V 



that native artists obtmned no remuneration®^. The 
Athenian people were as well paid as foreigners for danc- 
ings singings and running The Choregus was bound 
to provide such liquid and solid foods as had the effect of 
strengthening the voice as long as his chorus continued 
in existence, and generally he had to maintain the chorus 
during tl>e period of their instruction. For the representa- 
tion itself he furnished (in the same manner that the 
Archetheori provided the ornaments) the sacred clothes 
adorned with gold for the use of himself and of the chorus, 
golden crowns 6®®, and the masks of the chorus, and any 
articles of a similar description which were required at the 
performance of the play. The Choregus was also l>ound 
to supply a place forvthe school either in his own house or 
elsewhere ®®'^. Additional persons wore required for sub- 
ordinate offices. Thus Antiphorfs client provided four 
men for the management of tlie chorus, of whom one was 
appointed solely for the purchase of whatever tlie teacher 
considered useful for the boys. Any person who did not 


Wolf. p. XCIII note. 

Xenoph. de Repiibl. Ath. I, 13. 

Plutarch de Glor. Ath. 6. Antiph. de Choreiita, and the 
argument of the same speech. Concerning the maintenance of 
the chorus see also the anonymous author of the argument to 
Demosthenes against Meidias, and Ulpian ad Le})t. §. 24. In 
Corey ra also (and it was no doubt tlie same every where) the 
chorus and the musicians were provided with maintenance in 
money or in kind ((rirn^earM) ; see Iiiscript. ap. Montfaucon. Diar, 
Ital. p. 412. 

Demosth. in Mid. pp. 519, 520, 531. Antiphanes ap. Athen. 
III. p. 103. F. Ulpian iit sup. cf. Herald, ut sup. 5. 

Antiphon in the above-cited speech. 



supply the legal aiwount was reprimaiided by the proper 
authorities^^. 

From this account it is manifest that the Chor^gia must 
have occasioned a considerable expence, though differing 
according to the nature of the representation. The chorus 
of flute-players Cost more than the tragic chorus from 
which alone it is evident that the Choregus did not defray 
the expencos of the whole play : and the comic chorus cost 
less than the tragic, as it was. common in the tragedies to 
provide expensive dresses of gold, purple, and ornaments of 
a similar kind <^60. Demosthenes mentioning the dona- 
tion which the people had made to Lysimachus the son of 
Aristides, says, that any person would sooner receive the 
third part of it than immunity from the Liturgies. The 
gift was considerable; but wc are too little acquainted with 
the value of landed property in Euboea to determine with 
certainty what amount of income ho^ derived from it. At 
the same time I do not imagine that the third part of his 
income accruing from this donation amounted to more than 
1200 drachmas; and consequently the average yearly ex- 
pcnceof the regular Liturgies could scarcely have amounted 
to so large a sum, on the suf)position that the person serv- 
ing them only expended the precise sum required, or a little 
over. Aristophanes we learn from Lysias, had in the 

space of four or five years, for himself and his father, 
spent 5000 drachmas upon two tragic Choregias, three 
years of which time he was also Trierarch. This evidently 


Xenoph, Hior. 9. 4. 

Demosth. in Mid. p. 565. 6. 

Herald. VI. 8. 5. 

Demosth. in Lept. §, 95. 

Lysias pro Aristoph. bon. p. 642. cf. p. 633 v 



exceeded the standard fixed by law. A brilliant example of 
an excessive expenditure is also afforded by another client 
of the sa%e orator This person had been Choregus 
in his eighteenth year, in the Archonship of Theopompus 
(Olymp. 92. 2.) after the scrutiny and had 

given 3000 drachmas for a tragic chorus. In the sanie 
year, after an interval of three months, he paid 2000 
drachmas for a chorus of men, with which he was victo- 
rious. In the year whicli immediately followed, in the 
Archonship of Glaucippus (Olymp. 92. 3.), he gave 800 
drachmas for a chorus of beardless Pyrrhichistse at the 
great Panathenflea ; and in the same year, at the great 
Dionysia, 5000 drachmas for a chorus of men, with which 
he again obtained the victoiy, and was thus exposed to the 
farther expense of consecrating the tripod, which was com- 
monly set up in a cell distinguished by an inscription. Im- 
mediately afterwards, in the Archonship of Diodes (Olymp. 

92. 4.), he paid 300 drachmas for a Cyclic chorus at the 
little Panathena^a; data from which we also get the propor- 
tion between the expencesof the different performances. This 
same individual was Tricrarch for tl)e seven years from 
Olymp. 92. 2. to Olymp. 93. 4., at an expence of six talents; 
and at this same time, although absent on his duties as 
Trierarch, he paid two property-taxes, one of 3000, the other 
of 4000 drachmas : in the Archonship of Alexias (Olymp. 

93. 4.) he was Oymnasiarch at the Prometliea, and was the 
victorious competitor, at an expence of 1200 drachmas : a 
chorus of l>oys cost him soon afterwards more than 1500 
drachmas : and in the Archonship of Euclides (Olymp. 

j). ()98 Petit Leg, Att. III. 4. 1. has treated 
this passage with his usual ill luck, for which he has been suffi- 
ciently censured by otliers. 
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94. 2.) he conquered witli a comic chorus, upon which he 
expended 1600 drachmas, including the dresses which wei'e 
consecrated; in addition to which he paid 700 driinhnias for 
a chorus of beardless Pyrrhichistje at the little Panathenaea. 
He conquered with his trireme in a mock sea-hght off 
&i Ilium, at an expence of 1500 drachmas : and moreover 
he consumed above 3000 draclimas upon Arrhejihoria, 
Architheoria, &c. The sum of his cxpences in nine years 
amounts precisely to ten talents thirty-six minas. This 
individual unquestionably made great sacrifices; but, in 
order to avoid making any false estimate of the public 
burthens, it must be clearly understood, that, wliatcver 
was his motive, whether ambition, or a desire of obtaining 
distinction by the liberal a})plication of a large fortune, he 
performed more than was required of him: tiie possibility 
of any exaggeration in the sums I will leave entirely out of 
the question. In the first place lie was not bound to serve 
any Liturgies in the first year after the scrutiny: he was 
not bound to perform several regular Liturgies in the 
same year: lie was not bound to devote himself to them 
several years without interruption : lie was not bound to 
perform regular Liturgies at the same time with a Trie- 
rarchy, the latter being a ground of exemption from the 
former: nor was he bound to be Trierarch for seven years, 
a service to which no person was oftencr liable than once 
in three years and indeed after the Trierarchy he was 
for one year allowed an exemption from all Liturgies. In 
short, this person does not in the least exaggerate wlien lie 
asserts, that legally he need not have subjected himself to 
a fourth part of the expcnces which he actually incurred, 
Assuming however that he was legally liable to the 

Auo gVij Keire^XiTFav , Isoius dc Apollod. llered. p. 184. 
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f<>urth part, which amounts to nearly 160 minas, it miist 
not be forgotten, that out of the nine years seven were 
burtherie4 with the current expenditure of a war, for 
which two property-taxes were raised, amounting alone to 
more than seventy minas ; and that the years of peace were 
still more unpropitious ; and again, that his property must 
have been very considerable, as may be seen from the 
amount of his expenees* and above all from the long diira^ 
tion of his Trierarchy. We may therefore fairly as- 
sume, without any danger of exaggeration, that his estate 
'amounted to twenty talents: the inheritance of Demos- 
thenes, by which the possessor was bound to perform the 
Trierarchy, amounted to fifteen talents : many other ])er- 
sons were however possessed of double, triple, or many 
times that sum. If then we assume this amount, Aristo- 
phanes must upon an average have paid 171 minas a year 
from an estate of twenty talents ; or, reckoning in our 
money, «£^71 from a property of X^4833. If this should 
appear a heavy taxation, I answer that it is precisely the 
same as if a citizen in modern days were not only to pay 
nothing in the shape of taxes, but were to receive in 
addition to this property an annual donation of about 
^200. For if we only reckon eighteen (i?4350) out of 
the twenty talents as productive capital, the average rate 
of interest being twelve per cent, the possessor must have 
had an income of ratlier more than two talents or 120 
minas (i?483) a year ; of wdiich he did not pay the seventh 
part to the public : wl)ereas at the present time an estate 
of <£^4350 bearing interest, does not produce on an average 
more than an income of £215, and from the excessive 
lowness of prices the means of enjoyment wdiieh the remain- 
ing six sevenths of liis income would have afforded would 
have been very great. Thus the marvel of the enormous 



taxps paid by the Athenian citizens is readily accotin^ 
for ; in order to shew which I have taken into consider^r 
ation the whole passage of Lysias, including that part 
whicli does not relate to the Choregia. Every age must 
be judged from itself; what appears incomprelienmble in 
one, is in another perfectly natural. 

By the unsuccessful termination of the Peloponnesian war 
(Olymp. 93. 4.) and the dominion of the thirty tyrants, the 
internal prosperity of Athens received as severe a shock as 
her foreign power, through the decline of house-rent and 
trade, and the loss of all foreign landed property. It is 
therefore easy to understand why, when Aristoplianes repre- 
sented the TEolosicon and the second Plutus (Olymp. 97. 4.), 
there sliould have been no Choregi for the coiiiic chorus, al- 
thougli persons were found to fill this office in the Archon- 
ship of Euclid (Olymp. 94. S.). The Parabavsis disappeared 
from the comedy from another reason: after which the cho- 
rus only remained as an acting or interlocutory character, as 
it appeared in the second Plutus and in the new comedy, 
particularly in Menander. TJiis is doubtless the abolition 
of the Clioregia, which tlie Scholiast to Aristoplianes 
states to have been effected by Cinesias, on account of the 
censure he had received from comic poets, (kimedy how- 
ever did not cease witli the cessation of tlie chorus, which 
is a fresh proof that the Chorcgiis provided no part of the 
performance but tlie chorus, l^emostlienes in the Oi-ation 
against Leptines^^*^ does not apprehend any want of 


’£9reX*9rdw cl ;^;og)iyo/ Platonius de Coma*(lia p. XI. Aristrtpb. 
Vit. p. XIV. with regard to the expression see Demosth. in 
Lept. 18. 

Han. 406. 

Ubi sup. 
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Choregi: but his own speeches, and even some eircum- 
stances of liis own life, prove that in the 106th Olympiad 
(the effects of the Social war having probably been still in 
operation),the full number of Choregi could not be procured. 
The tribe Pandionis had supplied no Choregus for three 
years, until a dispute having arisen between the Axxhon 
and the managers of the tribes, Demosthenes voluntarily 
undertook the Clioregia In Olynip. 127. S. we even 
find the State performing the part of Choregus for the 
tribes Pandionis and Hippothontis, and it was moreover 
victorious in both instances, in the chorus of boys and 
men 

(23.) The Gyrrmasiarchy was in the time of the Ro- 
man emperors performed at Athens by Gymnasiarchs, 
whose office sometimes lasted for a year, and sometimes 
for twelve or thirteen months, who had tlie superintendence 
and care of the training-schools, and the exercises per- 
formed under the instructions of the teachers (yyjxvao-Tal, 
^70. With the later Gymnasiarchy we are 
only acquainted from recent inscriptions. The annual 
Gymnasiarchs however at that time provided for the 
sacred games which were performed by the Gymnasts, 


Demosth, in JWid, pp. 578, 579, Decree I. at the end of 
the Lives of the Ten Orators. 

According to two well known inscriptions which have been 
edited by Fulvius Ursiiius (Icon, illust. Vir.) and more correctly 
by Spon (Vol. III. p. 109.) and Wheler, and also by Muratori 
(V^ok II. p. DCXLl. 1. 2.) and others. See also Taylor Marm. 
Sandvic. p. 70, Van Dale Dissert, ad Marm. p. 678. Similar 
inscriptions for the tripods of the victors may be seen in collec- 
tions of inscriptions, as those of Spon, Chandler, &c. 

Van Dale ubi sup. p. 584 sqq. 



the Lampadephom for example T^ere is no reft?kJti[ 

for supposing that the ancient Gyinnasiarchs, with whbin 
alone we have any concern, ever had tlie superintendence 
of the training-schools. Ulpian^72 alone asserts that the 
Gymnasiarchs were bound to supply a full crater of oil 
to such persons as wished to anoint themselves at the 
public expence : but it may be at once perceived with 
what ease this negligent writer, or rather the author of 
one note among this mixture of partial truth and absolute 
falsehood, may have seized upon some fact, and generalized 
what only held good of later times. Or even if the state- 
ment did refer to an earlier period, it was perhaps limited 
to those who were training for the sacked games. We 
therefore make a distinction, which has not always been 
sufficiently attended to, between the modern and ancient 
Gymnasiarchy, and limit the latter to the superintendence 
of the sacred games. 

We have now to ascertain what were the expences of 
tlie Gymnasiarch. He provided the oil, we are told upon 
the authority of Ulpian, a statement whi(^h I do not object 
to, althougli we learn from inscriptions that the oil was 
furnished to the Gymnasiarchs in several places in ancient 
Greece, and even in Athens at the time of Hadrian ; and 
that in many periods none but particular Gymnasiarclis 
supplied the oil voluntarily 673. Wolf conjectures that 

Inscript, ap, Grutcr. p. CCCXVIJ. 3. LXXIX. (h (and 
elsewhere in single passages), concerning which comp, Biagi 
Monum. Gr.'et Lat. ex Mus. Nan. p. 43 scjq. 

Ad Lept. §. 24. 

Instances of which are furnished by the well known Sicilian 
inscription concerning the oil for the Gymnasia, the ordinance of 
Hadrian with regard to the duty upon and the exportation of 
oil, and the decree of the Salaniinians transcribed by Baron 



they also furnished the dust, and it is very possible that 
such was the practice. There is however another tnori; 
important fact which we know without the aid of c<>n- 
jecture, viz. that the Gynuiasiarchs were bound to maintain 
and pay those persons who were training for the celebra- 
tion of the festivals ; a burthen by no means incon- 
siderable, as the combatants required the most nourishing 
foods. The cost of ornamenting the place of combat for the 
festival, together with many other expensive preparations, 
doubtless also fell upon the Gymnasiarch. The Lampa- 
darchia^ as being a particular species of the Gymnasiarcliy, 
deserves to be mentioned <^^5, Xhe Lampadephoria on 
foot was a coimncjii amusement; it was performed on 
horseback in the time of Socrates for the first time at 
Athens The art consisted in running fastest without 
extingimhing the torch : a feat in which there is no diffi- 
culty with the pitch-torches of modern days, but not easily 
performed with the waxen lights borne by the conipctitt>rs, 
wliich were secured in a species of candlestick protected 
by a sliield, as we learn from monuments of ancient art 
now extant. It is possible too that it was necessary to 
illumine the course, as the race took place at night. 
Games of this kind were only celebrated to the Gods of 


Stackelberg, of which fragments have been published by KbhJer 
in the Dbrptische Beitriige. (The witole inscription is given in 
the author’s collection of inscriptions, No. 108. Vol. I. p. 148.) 

Xenopb. de Hep. Ath. 1.13. de Vectig. 4. 52. 

Aristot. Polit. V. 8. 

Plat, do Rep. init. Its diflerent names are 

?Ke6fC7ra.^ov^o^ a.ym, 8ee Meurs, Grfocia 
Feriata, (’astellan. de Fest. Graec. Van Dale ut sup. p. 504. 
Caylus Recueil d’Antiq. 'f. I. p, XVII sqq. Schneider ad 
Xenopli. de Vectig. p. 170. 
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Fire; and five of them were held at Athens, one at the 
Hepha^stea, the presiding deity of which was also wor- 
shipped at the Apaturia by men in sumptuous dresses, 
hplding in their hands torches which they liglited at the 
sacred hearth in token of thanks for the use of fire ; 
another at the Proinethea in the exterior Ceraniicus in the 
Academy ; another at the Panathena'a, perhaps however 
only at the great Panathenaa; manifestly because Minerva 
as being the Goddess of Arts and companion of Vulcan 
was also Goddess of Fire; she was also honoured at 
Corinth with the Lampadephoria <>77 ; the Bendidea, in 
which Diana Bondis appears in the character of Goddess 
of the Moon <>78 ; and lastly, at the annual games of Pan 
the God of Fire <>79. For all tliese spectacles the Gynrna- 

Ilarpocration in v. and there Valosius, Suidas in 

V. Lex. Seg. p. 277. Aristoph. Ran. 1119. and the 

Scholiast, also Schol. Ran. 131. Concerning the Lampadephoria 
in honour of Neptune as a Grecian custom, see also Herod. VHI. 
95. of Prometheus Pausan. 1. 30. at Coririih in honour of Mi- 
nerva Schol. Find. Olymp. XIII. 5(3. That the Panathenaic 
Lampadephoiia was only celebrated at the great J*anatlien<ejt 
may perhaps be inferred from the anonymous author of the 
argument to the oration against Meidias p. 5](), as he states 
that Gyrnnasiarchs were only appointed for the gr€*at festival. 
Into the accnracy of tliis limitation I shall not however enquire. 
A Gymnasiarch of the tribe Cecropis occurs in a miitiiated 
inscription copied from Fourmont’s papers. 

Plat, ubi sup. The Lampadephoria in this passage has 
indeed been referred to the less Panathoutea, ^vhich would fall 
immediately V after the Bendidea ; Corsini has however shewn 
that the less as well as the great Panathenaui wore celebrated 
in the month Hecatombaeon, and consequently are here out of 
place. Sec the above cited inscription. 

c,7'j vj^ 1 Q 5 . Phot, in v. and Lex. Seg. ubi 

sup. 
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$iarchs had to provide; and, as considerable emulation 
existed, one person was appointed from each tribe for 
every game, wliether accompanied or not with Lampa- 
dephoria The Gymnasiarchy was not by any means 
one of the inferior Liturgies. A cyclic chorus or 
a chorus of Pyrrliichistfe appears to have been generally 
less expensive. An inscription of the tribe Pandionis, 
of the time immediately succeeding the tliirty tyrants, 
mentions the contpierors in the Gymnasiarchy for the Pro- 
methea and the Ilcpha’stea, togetlier with those who had 
conquered at the Thargelia and Dionysia witli a chorus 
of men or boys. Hie tribe confers the same honour upon 
the one as upon the other classes the Gym- 

nasiarchy for Lampadephoria with the Trierarchy, the pro- 
perty-taxes in the class of the three hundred, and the tragic 
Clioregia. Aristotle includes it, together with tlie Clio- 
regia, among the exjiensive and useless Liturgies : Alci- 
biades and Lysias, who were distinguished for their great 
expcnces upon public Liturgies, performed the Gynina- 
siarchy The client of Isams in the speech for the 
inheritance of Apollodorus^^^’ boasts of his honourable 

G80 Argil m. ad Mid. ut sup. In the Lex. Seg. ubi. sup. tlie 
are simply called ol rm 

which explanation is too confined. 

Inscript, ap. Chandler. Inscript. II, 6. p. 48. 

Isjcus de Philoctem. Hered. p. 154. where the expres.siou 
made use of is%yvp>yua-ix^^uv XocfCTFcldt, with wliich coinp. Xenoph. 
de Vectig. iit sup. tv Tx7g X»p,7iroivi yv^vx(rioo^^<ipivct, 

Isocrat. rov ^tvy. 15. Plutarch, Nic. et Crass. 2. 

P. 184. This Gymnasiarchy is also mentioned by Ando- 
cides (de Myst. 65.) as having been performed by him, together 
w’ith the Archetbeoria to the Isthmus and Olympia; and the 
same mentions his Jiaving gained a victory in a Lampadephoria, 
and therefore by the Gymnasiarchy, in his oration against Alci- 
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Gyrnnasiarchy for the Hephaestea: According to Ly- 
sias a victorious Gymnasiarchy for the Promethea cost 
1200 drachmas. 

The Feasting of the Tribes (e(rT/a<rj^), a species of 
Liturgy which seldom occurred, was provided at the 
expence of particular persons selected from the tribe 
Harpocration informs us that if no person 
came forward voluntarily, some one was appointed by lot; 
which is stated as if on the authority of the oration of 
Demosthenes against Meidias, in which nothing of the 
kind occurs. It appears to be an incorrect inference from 
what is stated in that speech respecting the appointment 
of the Choregi, the voluntary Choregia of Demosthenes, 
and the order whicli was determined by lot in the 
election of the Chorodidascalus ^'^7, 'J'he Hestiatores were 
doubtless appointed, like all persons serving Liturgies, 
according to the amount of their property, in some 
regular succession which is unknown to for no 

burthen of this description could have been imposed upon 
a citizen liy lot. The banquets which were provided at 
this Liturgy, were different from the great feastings of 
the people, the expence^3 of which were defrayed from the 


biades p. 133. it happened however earlier. Another victory was 
also obtained by the same })erson with an ivxv^^lcc^ a game whicli 
also belonged to the Idturgies (in Alcib. iibi sup.) another with 
a chorus of boys at the Dionysia (Inscript, ap. Chandl. II. (>. 
p, 48.), and again with a cyclic chorus ( Vit. Dec. Orat. p, 229.). 

See tdiap. 22. 
f.s6 Harpocratiou in v. 

Demosth. in Mid. pp. 518, 519. 
fiss jjqg jg ia-Ttdrogoc^ Deinostli. in Boeot. de Notn. p. 996. 
24, The lining tlie office Itself is called ierTtoiv riv (pvxliv, Demosth. 
in Mid. p. 565. 10. 
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funds of the Theorica. Entertainnients at the festivals 
of the tribes {(pvXsrixoi islvvu) were introduced for sacred 
objeclf only, and for the maintenance of a friendly inter- 
course between the citizens of the tribe, and also from 
motives agreeable to the spirit of democracy <^90, Delica- 
cies were probably never provided; but meat was given at 
these banquets, as may be collected from Pollux If 
we reckon 2000 guests, and the cost of each at two oboli, 
which is probably rather under than above the truth, the 
expences of an Hestiasis may be estimated at nearly 700 
drachmas. 

Athen. V. ]). 185. C. 

Cf. Herald, ut sup. 11. 1. 12. 

in. 67. 



NptelPi]^ p. MS. 

The present inscrfplion was litst published by Chandler 
(II. I i 6.) from a very inaccurate transcript, together with a Latin 
version, such as it is, and without any attempt at explanation. 
It was afterwards given by our Author in the Appendix to his 
Staatshanshaltmuj (II. p. 33G.), whore he corrected many of 
Chandler’s errors ; and he has since repeated it w ith some ad- 
ditional improvements in his Collection of Greek Inscriptions 
(I. p, 141.). As however after this last edition some diffi- 
culties still remained,, wliich the inaccuracy of the transcript 
made use of by the Author placed in his wa}^ the translator 
has thought it better to give in the form of a note a more 
correct copy made fronl the original inscription, which is 
now preserved in the British Museum (No. 2dl).) 

The inscriptiou consists of 23 lines without the date, which 
is w^ritten in larger cliaracters upon a projecting ledge of the 
stone, and has thus all its letters perfect, while the first 
letter of each of the first nine lines is lost. A transverse 
blow has destroyed the first seven letters of the tw enty-second 
line, and nearly all the last line; the word OP0A1 appears 
however to have been the last of the inscription, as a part 
of the original under sur face of the right corner still remains. It 
is written o-Tcipj'jjSov, each of tire first fourteen lines containing 
forty-three letters : but in the fifteenth line the stone-cutter 
had written ETIN for ESTIN, and the T was afterwards 
changed into a S, the I into a T, and an I was inserted ; so 
that after the correction the miinber of letters is forty-four. 
The remaining lines only contain forty-tw'o letters. There is 
no difterence between O and^©, and A is frequently put for 
A. In the vacancies for one letter in the tenth and twelfth 
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lines, the iurfaa? of the^storie a^ears to be perfectly pre- 
eer^i^, and there is no trace of any letter having existed. 
In the^fifteenth^ine the nineteenth letter was at first E. The 
whole inscription may be thus written in modern charactefs. 


'Et/ ^ . 

[RJaroe raSs joc<(r5o5cnv Tlsigutslg TlagotKlxv act) ‘AAjxygi- 
Kou TO ©yjcreTov kch) tSlXKu T5|u,Iv> 3 Touf |xicr[fl]a>- 

uiteg :A: dga^ijuxc xot^KTTivcn aTror/^avyjaa 
[<](75ai(rc:(;^ a^idy^g?oov<^ Tovg Se Ivro; A Sgaj;^|xa?v lyyuT^rjj- 
5 [v] ot7roii'id[/.£vov TU kccvTOv Trig jt4*cr3cocrgcoj. Itt* roTcrS? 
[i^TfloOcTiv avzTriTiixYjTa xa) irsX^. lav ?s elc^-oga y- 
[/jyvTjrai aTO rcov y^coglcov rov Ti[j.Yi[jiUTog^ Tovg Iri^oTug «- 
[i]<r<$£g?*V T^v SI 5 Av]v >cai t^v yi^v s^scrrcv l^aysiv to- 
[fj]c fLKT^cjQcraiJisyQvg y.YjTs lx too ©^jcrsiot; ju,y,T£ lx Toov aAA- 
10 cov reyiBvdov^ |xr;Se ti^v yA>jy SV>3 tcw p^cog/w. ot |at0“[5]fio- 

crajxtvo* TO 0=cr/xO‘-J^o'gjov xai to TOy ^;)^oivoyvTO^ xa) t- 
aAAa hvoy^ioi TYjv filcrl)cv((r)iv xaTx$^(rou(ri t^v jxlv 
sau h Tco 'FAKccTOfji^ciiMvt TYfU SI Y^<Tz%v Iv ' Tw no(r*S=‘^ 
Sv^. ol fjLicrSc/JO-ctfiBvoi llagaAiav xa# 'AA/xyg/Sa xaJ to ©)J- 
15 tsTov xat rciWoL el ttov ri Ictt/v, oVa olov ts xal iefitTOV 
6(mv egyacnpici Troelv^ kcctu Ta6e sgya(rovTui, Ta ^Iv I- 
*' vvea It>3 ottwc aV jBouXxvTctij tm 61 SsxaTcjO Itc* ti^v 
y^icrsccv agotjv xal TrXeiw^ ottouc av tcw y.i<T^ai<ray.hcjo 

fjLerdi rccjru s^fi vYregyaC^ec^ai aizo tJjc: gXT>jf l-Tri 
520 a TO'j 'AvSeo“T>jgicovo^‘ lav 81 TrXelco agdcTYi y, t^v ij/xicrs- 

av, Twv Syj/xoTcov sttco o xagTroc 6 TrXelcov' t^v oixlotv r^v 
[Iv ‘A]A[|txyg]iS^ (XTeyovaotv YraguKu^m xa) ogfl^y xara r[^- 
y (ryvfl>5x>jv. m^fTca £1 al olx/ai TragaOiSoVSjoJV ogfla/. 
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Ta the secovid line, A sujiiplied iVom the fomUeyitli liiK, 
'Hvlu re it is written (|uite distinctly * : i* Ih ErrTNTH[Nj, und 1, 
It). EHNT, for lyy^yYiiiiv and ; 1. 8. YAlN for vMv ; h 1 1. 12 tor T 
(TrtAXcft hvOfZix'^ as in I. *2. Tif-thy^ XTrecvix^ ami I. 15. Ti«XXsc J 

Tov rt IttIv) ; I. 4. A?AXMAN for 1. ]U. IIAEIA for 

ys-Mta ; and J. 17. BTHI for era are a|)j»arentlY iih io errors of 
the engraver; but yroyi^iavt in 1. til. ^Todv in I. 10. atid a^ocm in 
L 20 are probably intentional. 

11ie only diiricnby is caused by the wonl wliich succeeds 
ilXfiv in the tenth line. Tlie sense appears to recpiire the 
infinitive mood of a verb siuiiitying /e dantaijv, or to cat, or 
some equivalent expression. has the juoper !miMl>er of 

letters, but tlie letler which follows the second A appears to 
be ns. Ill the t\veiiti(‘th line also tise saaise s(M'ins to require 
<s£go<rw(7“t for x^otrt: ; biU the I'articiple is evidently 

meant to refer to one person. Pirhaps tln^ (diitf tenant oo 
enpied the house in Mabnyris. 'riu; w ord iti t!.e t went y- tbird 
line, which I’haruUer could not road, is ; the !v tiers are 
however quite distinct: the last word in the inscri|'tinn is 
also It is used in the same, sense by 'riincyrlides { V. 42.), 

where he says that the Atlieiiians tliotight tiiat tlH y vveie. 
wronged l>y the destruction of }?una<’luin, o Ida o^thv 
and in chap, ith Uuv^ktov is o^O'ov UTrodidovett KeC4 Af.(^<pl7V0>yiV, 4'iiC 
words inclosed b( tween brackets in ilui last line are* restorenl 
upon mere conjecture, atid probably are not fur iiom tin? .serts<i 

* hex. a]>. l>ekk. Anord. p. 3S3, Kk 'AXfAv^idis . rasrar rjg •no* rdf irp^^andf, 

* Arrifertf. ^Ant(rro(pdvriS T'/?agr(t. Vr,nai). 

^3 yi C’. p-,X‘yiOii(ruv us dXfjf.v^^ais 
r^Si fj,h rrecfik^uv yi 'TrQtiyfJc.u.ra^ 

The word is roiiderfd in the text, hy fuisiurf-ldn/l , according lo the 

last exjdanaiion of tin; Author in his work »m IiisrriptioTis. It is used in a 
slightly diflhreiit st^irsc to sipnify u. fir Jrr pii^hn'}7t^ in an ( ))choiiio]iian itj.svrip- 
lion. (Koso Inscript. CiraM:. p. 27'L and see iho iMlitoi ’s note). 

■J I'ho Avitlior has suppe.sUsl two diiieroiit niethotls of ox j•l«i)l)nli' this passage , 
but they aiVord no assjstaiKX*, as ho was not. awaie Ih.il it \\a.s mMxis.saiy to 
supply a letter. 


Ve)l., IT. 
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of the original. In the place of the ninth letter from the end 
there aj)pear hoM ever to bo some traces of a N. 

If, as the Author supposes (p. 15.), a public notice or 
piroposal, such as the present inscription, could afterwards 
become a contract of lease between the landlord and tenant, 
by the addition of the names of the parties, ^c, some correc- 
tions would doubtless liave been made at the same time : 
the Athenian law could not otherwise have required minute 
accuracy in such documents ; for I apprehend that the many 
instances of careless spelling which occur in this inscription, 
would be fatal to any formal agreement in modem days. 
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HOOK IV. 

<i.) The Extraordinary lieveiiues of the Athenian State, 
which stand next for considi‘ration, 'vverc either provided 
for as occasion recjiiired, according to some established law 
or cnstoni, or tliey were raised by ai'bitrary measures, 
which, tliongli rejiugnant to the spirit of tlie constitution, 
the State was induced to have recourse to in order to 
relieve itself in ])ecuniary distresses. AVitli regard to the 
lirst of these inodes, the imposts were of two kinds, the 
one a lixed and direct tax, the other the laturgies. An 
acquaintance with both these inetliods of taxation presup- 
poses an investigation into the national wealth and valuation 
of Attica, without which C'very enquiry of tlie sort iriust be 
considered inqierfect, oliscurc*, and barren ; yet the writers 
on tlie Liturgies np to this time have hardly bestowed a 
thought upon the subject. Such an investigation is indeed 
entangled with no small difficulties, so few, so incomplete 
and indeterminate are the data which Iiav c come dow n to 
us. Tills examination however will be most suitably com- 
bined with tliat of the property-tax (slo-^ogcc), witli which the 
determination of the national wealth is most closely con* 
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iioctecL For it seems to have beeii thought that the great 
demands whicli were occasioned by war could not be satis- 
%d in any better manner than by taxes upon property ; 
from which very circumstance it may be concluded that 
tliese imposts did not exist in very early times. Eefore 
the Peloponnesian war the Athenians had no occasion 
to raise frequent and considerable taxes on property ; 
the citizens served for a long time without pay, the ships 
were equipped by the Trierarchs, the sieges produced but 
little exj)ence, as the art of conducting them was still in 
its infancy ; in later times, when pay was introduced, and 
wars had become more costly, the ex ponces were defrayed 
out of the tributes. It may therefore be reasonably 
doubted whetlier, before the period alluded to, any direct 
tax whatever had l)een imposed at Athens. If any 
liad been levied, it must have been under the nauu? of a 
duty connected with the valuation (rs^o$) ; a point indeed 
upon which we are almost wholly uninformed, although it 
appears t(j have l)ecn sometimes resoj ted to, since every 
institution necessary for it was in existence, and the en- 
quiry as to tlie services due according to the valuation 
was already in use. Of this however elsewliere. In the 
mean time it is certain that the first regular ])roperty-tax 
(si(r<pogci) was occasioned by the siege of Mytilenc in 
()lyin|). <SS. 1. when, tlie public treasure being exhausted, 
!W0 talents were thus raised, 'l liis Tliueydides^ expressly 


V III. 19. wliicl) passage should evidently be thus written; 
oi h ttcXio^kIccv kuI uvre} 

ron TT^wrov lrr<po^uy diotKocnot TdXocvTX, fcaci &7ri rev^: 

^vufAci^&v^, d^yv^oXayov'; Comp. Poppo Obser, p, i(j2. 

[file iullowihg lenuirks upon tlds j)assage are made by fitt- 
inauii, in his DarsttUamj dcr Griacluschvn Siaatsiu-r/assurtgen 



testifies; and it is to be observed, that he does not mean 
merely the first property-tax in the Peloponnesian war, but 
the first absolutely ; for such is the correctness of his style, 
that he would liavc more distinctly signified the former 
meaning, had he intended to convey it. Thus the property- 
tax is also by its later origin distinguished from the Litur- 
gies. In subsequent times however these taxes appear to 
have recurred in frequent succession, for even in Olymp. 
88. 4. Aristophanes^ speaks of their imposition as a common 
event ; but for any other object than war, a propcrty-t& 
was not levied without difficulty at Athens, unless it hap- 
pened that the funds of the administration had been 
already ap])lied to the uses of war, and it was necessary 
that they should be replaced by a property-tax ; or tliat 
money was required to pay oflT loans, as was the case after, 
the government of the thirty tyrants; although in oth<?r 

p. 41. note 31. “ That the extraordinary property-tax was not 
introduced at Athens until the Peloponnesian war, cannot, as it 
appears to me, be proved from Tinicyd. ill. 19. the only moan- 
ing which this passage can have is, that the amount before 
collected had never been so great as 200 talents. We are told 
that the Naucrari collected the property -taxes (Pollux VlTl'. 108. 
llesychiiis in v. mliK?^cc^o<;r Ammonius in v. Thomas 

M agister in v. and Bbckh himself remarks it in book 

IV. chap. (>.); but the appellation Naucrari in this sense did 
not exist after the time of Cleisthenes (Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 
37. 11 arpocration in v. Photius in v. votvK^d^icc 2, all 

from Aristotle), and therefore vve are compelled to suppose that 
property-tuxes had existed at Athens before the time of (.3eisthe- 
nes. And it appears also from Tlmcyd. I. 141 . that tlie extra- 
ordinary property-taxes levied in war were tlirougliout (heece in 
general before the Pelo|)onnesian war, particularly in Sparta, 
and probably in Atlicns as well.’’] 

Eq. 922. 
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States property-taxes were sometimes imposed in time of 
peace to provide even for the payment of salaries ^ For 
this reason the generals were not only entrusted with the 
management and collection of these taxes, under the regu- 
lation of a decree of the people, l)ut they presided over the 
court of justice, in which the disputes connected with this 
subject were decided^; as, for examide, when any person 
WMS too luglily rated, which in early times, either from 
hatred or revenge, not unfreqiiently occurred ^ It is to 
Be ol)scrvcd, that no citizen could be exempted from tlie 
property-tax, although this privilege was once granted to 
some resident aliens, who bad probal)Iy obtained an immu- 
nity as meml)crs of a foreign State before the period of 
their settlement in Attica®. According to Demosthenes 
this was neither permitted by recent nor ancient laws, 
not even for the descendants of Ilarmodius and Aristo- 
giton*^. The exemption supposed to have existed in fa- 
vour of tlie merchants cannot be looked upon as at all 
establislied orphans w'ere indeed exempted from the 
laturgies, but not from the property-taxes, as lleraldus 
has remarked^; for Demosthenes paid them when an 
orphan, and if it had been done voluntarily, be w’^ould 
not liave failed to dwell upon such a circumstance, where 
lie boasts of having been the leader of a Symmorla during 
bis minority Even tlie Trierarchs were obliged to pay 

’ Aristot. Polit. VI. 5. 

^ Wolf Prolog, in Lept. p. XCIV. 

" Aristoph. ut sup. 

^ See beloiv chap. 10. 

' Demostb. in Lept. §. lo. (p. 462. 15.) §. 22. (p. 465. 1.) 

^ See book L 15. 

Anim. VI. 1. 7. 

In Mid. p. 565. Another example of a property-tax paid 
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this impost and tlie only payment from which they 
could legally be exempted was the advance of the pro- 
perty-tax^^. Other ojiulent persons, if tliey had not to 
serve the Trierarchy, were a fortiori liable to the property- 
tax ; so that all other members of tlie community, who 
were subject to the performance of Liturgies, were bound 
to pay it, even if they could not be forced to serve the 
Trierarchy it is in fact evident from the nature of the 
case that all persons wlio were not completely destitute 
were subject to tin's tax, even if they were incapable of 
performing Liturgies. 

(2.) Hut bow mucli the State took from the property 
of individuals, what sum could be sup])licd, if a fixed 
portion of it was required, and according to wliat princi- 
ples the taxation was assessed, cannot be clearly under- 
stood without a knowledge of the national wealth. Since 
then I shall endeavour to explain this question, it will not 
!)e foreign to our purpose in the first instance to cnejuire 
what the sources of w^ealth were which Attica actually 
possessed, and whether that care for tlie increase of the 
national w^calth, wliicli lias (no matter wlielher successfully 
or not) been taken up by modern governments, was an 
object much considered by the administration of Atliens. 
Not to dwx‘11 on this subject longer tlian is necessary, I 
shall content myself with remarking, tliat in a democracy 
tlie importance of tlie welfare and prosperity of the people 
must have been more evident than under any other form 

for w^arcis occurs in Isaais ap. Dionys. Is. p. 108. 5. according to 
the correct explanation of Reiske, Or. Grrec. vol- VI L p. 031. 

Xenopli. GM‘on, 2. 6. I.ys. p. (>98 sqq. pro 

Aristoph. bonis p. 633. Dcinostli. in Lept. 24 . (p. 4Go. 25 .) 

See book III. 21. 

Deinosth. in Lept. ibid. 
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nf government. Poverty woulcl either produce troubles 
and violent connnotions^ or the l>iirtl)en of maintaining the 
poor would press on the community at large. If the dis- 
tress should be prolonged, the possibility of enforcing tlie 
public Liturgies would be rendered doubtful. It is thus 
that tlie wealth of tlie citizens produced far more inune- 
diate advantage to the State tlian with any other constitution 
%hatever. 'I'lto Liturgies voluntarily performed by in- 
dividuals from their own property, must be considered,'’' 
says a client of Lysias ""as the surest revenues of tlie 
, State. If therefore you counsel well, you will take no less 
care of our ])ropcrty than of your own ; since you well 
know that you will lie al)le to make use of all our ivsoiirces, 
as you have done before. And I should coiuaave tliat you 
arc all well a^^'al•e that I am a better manager of my own 
affairs tlian those? who administer the pr()})crty of tlu^ 
State: if yo\i make me poor, you will at the same time 
injure yourselves, and otliers will sfjiiander away my i)ioney, 
as has been so often the case before.*^ Put altliougli tlie 
jirosperity of the coinmouwealth depc'iids upon tlie welfai’e 
of individuals, yet tlie remark that every one is the best 
manager of his own property seems to have been evident 
to the Athenians, and, with the exception of Sparta, to 
the otlier States of ancient ( i recce : they thouglit that 
eveiy one could best take care of himself, and that ai'ti- 
ficial assistance was unnecessary. Again, in the best times 
of the Athenian State nothing existed wliich could liave 
impeded the public welfare; except that the Liturgies, if 
they were iinetjually divided, wore attended with perni- 
cious consequences. The property- taxes were only im- 
posed in times of war, and the duties of customs and 


l.ys. i'i7rf,> , p '^01. 
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excise were inconsklerable. Attica derived her prosperity 
from agriculture and the breedino' of cattle, from inanii* 
factures and commerce. For the encouragement of trade 
every thing was done which was considered advantageous, 
lletail-tradc or shopkce[)ing* was not indeed an lionourable 
employment, but according to Jaw it could not bring dis- 
grace upon any one Agriculture stood high in tl^e 
public estimation, and particular branches of it were })ro-. 
tected by Jaw, such, for cxamy>le, as the cultivation of 
olives. Minliijx flourished as much as cireu instances would 
permit: nor was the breeding of cattle discouraged by any 
taxes, as in countries under a despotic government. No 
restraint was ever placed upon industry at Athens 
although manual labour w^as considered unworthy of a 
citizen. The Jaw proposed by Diophantus, as it was 
never actually passed, must not be quoted as an example 
to the contrary ; this person wished to degrade the manual 
labourer’s to tiu? condition of public slaves (dYii^oanoi) ; that 
is, to deprive them of the rights of citizenship, and to 
reduce them to a condition similar to that of the Cretan 
(darotic, tlie l\*iie,sta', or the Helots ; a projc‘ct altogether 
at variance w-ith tlie spirit of the age, and emanating from 
the violence of aristocratical op])ression, by the operation 
of W'liich Athens would have been again degradtai to th;it 
level above whicli she had raised luTself ever since the time 
of Solon. This attempt however was just as impracticable 
as if it bad be^en wislied again to introducei bondage in a 
State wliere it had been long alnflished, or to make tlie 
citizens in the republie;s the slaves of the noliility. i\Iany 
demagog lies particularly encouraged man ufactures and 

Petit Leg, Alt. V'. G. .0. 

Cornp, book I. [). 
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industry, as has been noticed in different places; and in 
few States were they so flourishing as in Athens. Accord- 
ing to very ancient laws vagrants who followed no occupa- 
tion were not tolerated ; every person was obliged to sig- 
nify by what means he supported himself^". Against the 
unemployed poor the action for idleness (dixr} dgylotg) could 
be instituted the law did not even allow unemployed 
slaves (dgyo) olxsrm) to be kept^^, Pai'ents were bound to 
cause their children to be taught some profession, or they 
had no claim to be maintained by them in old age®^\ 
Unfortunately indeed those laws, as is usually the case, 
fell into disuse, as the powers of the State were more fully 
developed, and by means of wars and their system of 
judicature, many hands were withdrawn from labour; the 
wages in the assembly, in the courts of justice, and in the 
army and navy, were looked to as jirofessional rewards, 
and they ajipeared the less disadvantageous to tlie State, 
as the exp('uces w-^crc in great part defrayed out of the 
revenues of foreign countries. 

(3.) In order to form an idea of the national wealth of 
Attica, it is first of all necessary to hririg forward exam- 
ines e)f tl]e j)roperty of individuals (though from tlieir 
nature tliey cannot he perfectly vouclied for), so that 
by a comparison of them it may be made evident what 
was a vsniall, and what a moderate, or a large propc^rty, 
particularly with regard to tlie interval of time between 
1 Va'iclcs ajid Alexander* Previousiy to this period, property 

'' licrod. II. 177. Diod 1. 77. 

Comp. Petit V. 6. L 

Petit II. (). P2. 

Petit JI. 4. 13. K). [So also Dionysius Ant. Horn. XX. 2. 

fzlv on poc&vf^ovg kx] kx} (xvi^h iyn- 

TtjSiUOVTXi T^V xdtKOVVTX^ TO X.0l]>0\t H^yiizlovv ,] 
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when valued in silver, was naturally of far less ainoinit, 
The Alenifeonida' were always a noble and wealthy family 
at xAthens; but their fortunes were chiefly raised in the 
age of Solon by Alcnueon the son of Megacles, Croesus 
having made him a |)resent of twice as much gold as he 
could carry In this manner he might have received 
about five talents of gold, which at the most amounted to 
75 talents of silver; his former property was probably not 
a third or fourth part of this sum : and although he may 
at that time have far exceeded all bis fellow-citi/ens in 
wealth, yet at a later period this would no longer have been 
the case. On the otlier hand, wc meet in the same age with 
many instances of inconsiderable properties ; how many pcT- 
sons were there who had not so nuicli as a talent, or <.*ven 
Jess than ten ininas; of which it h needless to quote any 
examples, as poverty was generally prevalent. The ])()s- 
sessor of a talent was able indeed to live upon it, so that 
he was not exactly classed with the indigent ; l)ut yet a 
property of this amount was always ineonsidt‘rable. Ta. 
mllies of one or two talents (olxo* raXamaToi, hTuXuvToi) 
which were numerous, did not tlierefore serve any fiitur- 
gies Families possessing three, four, and five talents 
are frequently mentioned ; thus yEschines the orator 
inherited an estate of five talents, which he farther in-* 
creased l)y his own gains ; thus, for example, lie added to 
it, according to Demostlienes, two talents, wdiicli the 
managers of the Symmoria^ had given him'^.^, Isseus^* 

Herod, VI. 125. and the commentators. 

Book III. 21. 

Demosth. de Corona p. 329. 15. 

De Ilagn. Hered. p. 29). I ik order to understand this 
passage I must make the following remarks. The speaker’s pro- 
perty is stated to be about 110 minas less tlian the property of 



furnishes an instance of an estate of nearly four talents, 
one of whose clients states that he had land in (TCnoe worth 
fifty tninas, tos^ether with the estate of Hagnias amounting 
to two talents forty minas, to which ten rninas must be added 
for some iteiii that has fiillen out of the MSS. making alto- 
gether three talents forty minas. Strut odes and his 
brother, according to the account of received 

from their fatlier a fortune just sufficient for their main- 
tenance, from wliidi however they were not able to per- 
form any I..iturgies ; Stratodes by the adoption of his 
daugljtcr obtained a property of more than talents, 
and gained by being in possession of this sum for nine 
years 5^ talents, j^artly in money, raw products, and cattle, 
partly in lands and agricultural irn])lements, which toge- 
tli(‘r with the property of his daughter aiuountcd to eight 
talents. The }>roperty of Critobuhis is estimated by 
Xenophon at 500 minas (S^j talents) and Wer: he was 
considered a rich man. '^flmocnites was possessed of more 
than ten talents*'^; llicacogenes had an anniial income of 18 
minas which implies a property of about 11 talents, and 

Stratodes. Now the propel (y of Stratodes amounted to 330 minas ; 
consecpioiitly the property of the former p/erson must ha>'o been 
220. SomeLhing must tiierefore have fdlen out, and he restored in 
some such way as this: Oho^ 7fiVTXKKry;^i>.ieav, t'iKiex, 

The ^6 Tovroig \yhicli follows shews that two separate sums 
prccedfal. As to tlie rest the calculation is quite dear, and though 
Reiske cannot see his way through it, we excust? him for the 
sake of his frank confession (]). 2;)5.): V( ruin, fatclxjr va/nny ad 
calculandtim ct onuics ornnino nrhjs matJicmalicas uivila Minerva 
naius sum. 

Ibid. p. 292 sqcp 

(Econ. 2. comp, book 1, 20. 

Dernoslh. in Onetor. L p. 8()v>. extr. 

Isreus de Dica*og. llercd. ]>. 110. 



this was lcK>ked upon as something considerable. Dio- 
dotus, a merchant in moderate circumstances, was pos- 
sessed, according to the statement of Lysias-^, of five 
talents of silver, which he paid down to the guardian 
appointed for his children ; he had 7^ talents vested in 
bottomry, and 1000 drachmas in the Chersonese, and 
besides bequeathed to his wife 2000 drachmas and f30 
Cyzicenic staters ; to this must be added^ the furniture of 
his liouse, and perhaps an estate in the Chersonese, from 
wliich his family received supplies of corn every year, 
amounting altogether to 14 talents. Demosthenes’ father 
left at his death 14 talents, his mother had a dowry of 50 
minas, so that the property <>f tlie son was ostimatt‘d in 
the registers of the valuation at 15 talents’^. Under it the 
following hereditarnents w'cro co!Ti])rised ; two workslio])s 
wdth thirty .sword-cutlers and twenty chair-makers,* a 
talent lent out at 12 per cent, together valued at 4 talents 
50 minas, the yearly profit of which was 50 minas; more- 
over about 80 minas in ivory, iron, and timber, 90 in 
varnish and brass ; a house wT>rth 30 minas, furniture, 
cups, gold, clothes, ornaments, belonging to his mother, 
worth 100 minas, 80 minas in ready money, 70 minas lent 
out upon bottomry, and 100 minas lent out in other ways, 
altogether about; 14 talents: the female slave.s are also to 
be counted'^h IMneiiipjius’”^ had an estate on the borders 

In Diogit. p, 894 s(]q. 1 cannot see any sutiicient reason 

wliy C'.inter and Taylor (p. 902. Reiskc) slioulil wish to read 
2000 drachmas in the C/hersonese instead of 1000. [The former 
number has liowever been received by bekker Irom a M8. Or. Att. 
I. p. 469.] 

Demostln in Apliob. pp. 814, 815. 

P. 828. 2. 

Sec tbc .sjjccch against Phanii])pus p. 1010, and there Ueiskc,. 
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in Cytheron, of 40 square stadia at the lowest, the yearly 
returns of which were more than 1000 medimni of barley 
and 800 metretae of wine, from which in dear times, when 
barley was at 18 and wine at 12 drachmas, he received 
27,6*00 drachmas ; if ^vc only take the fourth part as the 
common price (although the orator assumes the third part), 
he received from it regularly an income of 7000 drachmas: 
besides this he sold wood from it every year which pro- 
duced 40 minas. He had therefore an annual fncome of 
about 110 minas, whence his estate, according to tlie usual 
interest of 12 per cent, cannot be estimated at less than 15 
talents. The possessor of tl}is amount of property was 
considered as a perSs>n of some ojnilenct^ as the rate of 
interest was so high and the prices of commodities so low. 
At the same time many Athenians were far wealtliier. 
Onetor, according to Demosthenes^^, was possessed of more 
than 80 talents ; Ergocles is also said to have embezzled 
the same simr’^ The pnqicrty of Isocrates cannot have 
been less, for he had at one time about 100 scholars, and 
received from each ten niinas, from Timotheus a talent, 
from Euagoras 20 talents Conoii left at Ins deatli 
about 40 talents, of which he be(HKalhed 5000 staters, 
about 100,000 drachmas to Minerva and the l)i‘l]>hian 
A))ollo, 10,000 drachmas to a relation, tliree talents to his 
brother, after which 17 talents jviuaiiied for his son 
Timotlieus^^i perhaps however only the ready money is 
intended, for tlie family appears to liave jjossessed much 
landed property from early tiiiics^^. 8tej)luinus the son of 

In Onetor. p. 867. 1. 

Lysias in Fliilocr. p. 828. 

Lives of the Ten Orators. 

Lys, pro Aristoph, bonis p. 630, 

Plutarch. kSoIoh. 15. 
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Thalltis parsed for a man worth more than SO talents, yft 
he only left belund him^^ 11 talents, probably because be 
had ^iiandered away much money in tlie course of an extra- 
vagant life. In the same manner Ischomachus was consi- 
dered in his lifetime to have possessed more than 70 talents 
but flatterers and parasites had consumed his substance ^^5 
and it cannot be wondered at that he left at his death less 
tl)an it was thought that lie possessed ; it is only a matter 
of surprise that Xcnopliou'*^ should quote this man, if the 
same person is really meant, as an example of economy. 
The ])roperty of the celebrated banker Pasion, a natu- 
ralized foreigner, was of equal magnitude; he possessed 
about 20 talents in land, including a shieJd-manulactory, 
and slaves whicli [iroduced a talent a year; and in addition 
to this, 50 talents of money lent out at interest, of which 
n talents weiv not his own'*'^. His liouses alone yielded 
a rent of SO minas a year ; the banking shoj) produced 
an annual income of 100 minas. Ills son Apollodorus, 
who inherited the lialf of his ])roperty, nut only Jived 
extravagantly, biit devoted a large part of his jiroperty 


Lysias ut sup. p. 048. 

Lys. ut sup. p. ()I7. 

lleraclid. np. Atlien. Xlf. }>. .O.'w. I). 

(Kcon. 0 sqq. 

.Di'inosth. in IMionu. pp. i)4r), 0 j(>. I'he words Ev evv 
£«/TijJC()VTc^ rx?^oiyr6if occasion in this place a consivlerable tliliicidly, 
liiclj the coiniuenlators Imvo not thoujAlit juoper to touch npoii. 
According to the sense th.eir r.unining iniist be, that logotlier 
with his own hO talents lie had also lent out 1 1 ]>elonging to 
other people. Heraldus (11. .0. Id sqcp) therefore })i’ 0 |)oscs to 
read ov^: pt'rljaps however Iv can be retained, in the sense of 
amouy liis own 50 talents, btiLi'ccft tliein, as it were uUcriiii.'ved 
with them. 



to' the pwbliG service It appears abo from the works of 
Dcmostlicncs that he was involvetl in ^any lavy^-suits ; 
which will account for his being found to possess no more 
than three talents^'* when he was called upon to pay a 
large fine, although he is said to have received more than 
40 talents in twenty years. 

Among the wealthy families I should first mention the 
house of Nicias. Nicias the son of Niceratus, the unfor- 
tunate general, w^as remarkable for his large possessions, 
from wliich he contributed munificently l)oth to the Stale 
and to the worship of the gods^'^. Tliis is the person 
wlioin Athena*us calls the richest of all the Greeks; his 
pro))erty was so considerable that, according to Xenophon, 
he had a thousand of his own slaves in his mines That 
this is the individual alluded to by Xeiioplion does not 
require any proof, for lie is evidently sjieaking of a person 
of the age of Socrates ; liis property however was valued 
at 100 talents, consisting cluefly of moveables His son 
Niceratus, who is called nearly the most distinguislied and 
the wealthiest person in Athens'*'^, was killed at the time 
of tlie thirty tyrants, who were tempted by liis [iroperty 
to j)iit liim to death, lie affirmed that he neither left 
behind liim gold nor silver; but his son Nicias received 
14 talents in land, and other property I conjecture 

Demosth. ut sup. p. 956 sepp 

Orat. in Neaa-, p. 1354. 16. 

Thiicyd. VII. 86. 

Athen. VL p, 272. E, Xenophon. Moniorab. IL 5. 2. do 
V^ectig. 4. 14. Plutarch. Nic. 4. comp, book L 13. 

Lys. pro Aristoph. bonis p. 648, 

Died. XI V. 5, comp. Xenopli. Hell. II. 3. 18. Lys. in 
Poliucdi. p. 602. Plutarch. Es. Cam. 11. 4. 

l.ys. pro Aristoph. bonis ut sup. I’ho date of tliis oration is 




had previously sbriie sei&l 

S of hrs^^)roperty, and I find a slight confirmation 

of this supposition in the account gi^en by Isocratbs^® of a 
Nicias, who in the time of the thirty tyrants mortgaged his 
" lands, sent his slaves out of the country, and gave his money 
and furniture in trust to a friend. This was prolmbly the 
son of the Nicias who was executed, and it is possible that 
his father may have transferred the property to him previ- 
ously to his voyage from Athens; the Nicias of Pergasc, who 
srjuandered away his substance with flatterers'^^ is probably 
the same person ; and Niceratus of Achcrdus, notwithstand- 
ing the diff'erence of the borough, appears to be his son, 
whom Demosthenes^* calls a son of Nicias, beloved, childish, 


t,)lyiup. 98. whicli must bo observed in order to prevent any con- 
fusion between the ditlerent individuals of tins family. 

In Euthyn. 3. 

Atbcn. XII, p. 537. D. 7l':iian. V. Tl. IV. 23. 

In Mid. p. 507. 24. cf. p. 504. 24. Die same person is 
probably meant in Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 534. 15. in Conon. 
p. 120(). 20. In this account of the family of Nicias having 
paid no regard to the errors of modern scholars, 1 will now touch 
upon them slightly. 'J’he confusion which St. C-roix (Mem. de 
TAcad. dos Inscriptions, T. XLVIll. pp, 105, 172.) has made, 
is the most singular, who refers the passages of Xenophon and 
Athcnreus concerning Nicias the geuvTal, w ho w as executed in 
Sicily, to his uncle Nicias, and asserts of the otlier that he died 
childless, referring to Demostlienes against Meidias, where his 
great uncle Niceratus is said to liave died without children. 
Markland (ad Lys. pro Aristopb. bonis) supposes that the child- 
less Niceratus was the Nicias who wuis executed in Olyuip. 94. 
1. and by tliat means involves himself in inextricable dilliculties, 
from which he wishes to relieve liimself by an absurd emendation: 
the truth how’ever is that the one was the grandfather of the other. 
The elder died in Olymp. 94. 1. the younger w^as living after the 
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m\d eflTeininate; who was stili alive in OJyrap. 106. 4. and 
since he was able to perform the 1 rierarchy, must have still 
retained a considerable property ; with him this celebrated 
fomily liocame extinct. Slill more distinguished both in 
rank and in wealth was the family of Hipponicus and Callias, 
who derived their origin from "JVi])to] emus, and had the 
hereditary dignity of torch-bearer (Sudovxog) in the Elen- 
sinian mysteries The first of this family whom we 
hear of was tlie Hipponicus, who is said to have bought 
much land a short time before the clianges introduced by 
Solon in the 4f)th 01ympiad*^\ It should be observed 
however that as a charge of having obtained bis wealth 
unjustly is implied in this statement, it may have ori- 
ginated in the envy of his countrymen, rhamippus, the 
father of the first CalHas, was ]>roba)>]y his brother ; tliis 
Callias had large possessions, and he bought tlu' pr()])erty 
of Pisistratus as oftem as he was driven out '^‘^5 expended 
mucli money in keeping horses, was con(|uei’or in the 
Olympic games, gave great dowries to his daughters, and 
permitted all three tlic liberty of clioosing among tlie 
Athenians whatever liusbands they wished: his son llip- 
ponicus the second, snrnamed Ammon, is said to liavo been 
made still richer tlian his father by tlie treasures of a 
Persian general which Diomnestus of Ih'etria bad acfjuired 
on tlie first Irruption of tlie Persians into Greece (Olyinp. 


time of the suit against Meidias. That the ieiirier had a son 
may be also seen from Lys. in Poiiiich. [). (iO t. Spahling also 
(ad Mid.) and Reiske (Ind. Histor. ad Domosth.) have con- 
founded these two persons. 

Xenoph. Hell. VI. 3. 2 . Andoc, de Mysl. p. A7 s(j<j, and 
elsewhere in the account of Callias die .second. 

Pint. Solon, ] 5 . 

Herod, VL 121. 
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3,), and which upon the second invasion he gave in 
custody to Ilipponicus; and the Jattor, as all the captive 
Eri&trians were sent to Asia, was unable to return th(?m^^; 
a story, winch is deserving of credit , since even the name of 
the Eretrian is mentioned. Cal lias the second, the torch- 
bearer, called Laccoplutus from his great riches, was the 
son of this Ilipponicus; he was held to be the richest 
of the Atlienians^^, and his property was valued at 200 
talents^®; he was appointed ambassador to the Persian 
court, and subsc'quently paid a line of oO talents to 
the State^^, He is said to have obtained bis cognomen 
from an occurrence wliicli took ])lace at tlie battle of 
Marathon, at whicli there can be no doubt that he was 
present : the story is, that a Persian pointed out to him a 
treasure buried in the earth, that he killed the commu- 
nicator of the secret, and carried away the money ; it is 
however more probable that this fai)le arose from his 

lleraclul. Pont. ap. Athcn. XII. |). F. 

'' Pint. AristiiL 

I.ys. pro Aiistopb. bonis j>. '» iP sqcp 
''' iSee book IIP 12. 'fhe author inenlions in the Addenda 
that ‘‘ since ("aliias the second, the torch-bearer, j;aineil such 
fame by tlje conchisioii of die peace of (Jiinon, tliat the .\theiiians 
an? said to have erected at that time an altar to Peace (Plularcli. 
(■iinon. Id.), one might he inclined to (|neslion tlie reality of the 
tines to which he is said to have l>een eondennied. Pausanias 
(I. 8. d.) on tlie other hand, inihiencedhy the latter circumstance, 
appears even to (piestion tlie merits of ( diHias as merely relying 
upon popular report; the Atlsenians indeed recognized them 
by the erection of a metal statue to liis memory, which however, 
as well as the. statues of Lycurguy, of Demosthenes and of the 
Goddess of Peact?, together with udiich it stood, were inujiies- 
tionably not erected till later limes, and for that reason cannot 
afford any decisive testimony in favour of Callias.” 
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cognomen, and from the account handed down concerning 
his father, especially as the story is differently narrated, 
and the battle of Salanils substituted for that of Mara- 
thon^^. Ilis large possessions passed into the hands of his 
son Hipponicus the third, whose wife afterwards married 
Pericles ; in family and riches this one too is ranked among 
the first of the Greeks^h According to Xenophon be had 
600 slaves in the mines, aru! is even said to J)ave applied 
for and (d)tainod ^K'rmission from tlie State to build a 
liousc upon the Acropolis, in which to (le])osit his trea- 
sures, as they were not sufficiently secure at his own 
residence; a circumstance wliieli apj)ears afterwards to 
have vexed him wlien lie was reminded of it by his 
friends®*. His daughter, who married Alcihiades, received 
a dowry of ten talents, which was the first instance of 
so large a sum leaving Ixnai given by a Grecian ; ten 
others were to lie added when she had a son®^. Hijipo- 
iiicus was killed in t1ie battle of Deliiun (Olymp. 89.) 
where he was general : and CaJlias the third, the torch- 
bearer, succeeded him, who must have inherited his father's 
property when a youth ; he was celebrated for his riches 
and liberality. Sophists, flatterers, and courtesans, helped 
to consume his substance. When he filled tlie situation of 
general (Olymp, 96. 4.) he probalily spent his own jirivate 
fortuiie in |)refivrence to wliat he liad obtained : tlie duties 
of the Spartan l^xixenia may also have bt'cn jierformed by 
him in an expensive manner. Aliout the 98th Olympiad 

The passages are Pint. Aristid. 5, Scliol. Aristopli. Nub. 
Hesyeb. Said, and Photiiis in v. . 

Andoc. de Myst. ]>. fil. Isocr, rou 13. Pint. 

Alcib. 8. 

Heraelid. at sup. 

Plut. Alcib. ut sup. Audac. in .Aicib, p. 1 17, 
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liis projicrty did not amount to two talents; and at an 
advanced ago, after having gone as ambassador to Sparta 
so late as in Olynip. 102. 2. be died in indigence His 
son Hipponicus the fourth cannot therefore have been 
much richer. Whether Callias, the son of Calliades, who 
gave Zeno 100 minas for instructing him and, ds 
is evident from this fact, was a man of considerable 
wealth, belonged to this family, cannot l)e detennined; 
but the rich Callias of inferior descent, who obtained his 
])roperty l)y mining, and who jjaid for Cinion the great fine 
imposed on Miltiadcs^^, was unconnected witli this race, 
Tlie property of AJcibiades, who was doubly related to the 
noble Callias, was very considerahle. His family estate 
only indeed amounted to 300 plethra of land, althougli 
Clcinias Ins ancestor, doubtless his great-grandfather, is 
mentioned among those wlio made a <lisIionest use of the 
Seisachtheia of iSoIon, for the purpose of increasing their 

Concerning the reduced circumstanceuS of this Callias, sec 
lleraclid. ut sup. liVsias ut sup. (in Olymp. 93.) ^Elian, Var. 
Hist. IV, 13. ‘23. and compare Perizonius upon the latter pas- 
sage. Concorning him as general, ambassador, Daducluis, and 
Spartan Proxenus, see Xenoph. Ibdl. JV. 5. 13. V. 4. 22, VI. 3, 
2 sqq. and in order to obtain tlie date of the event mentioned 
in the last passage, Died. XV. 51. and the Commentators, 
'fhe jest of Iphiciates in Aristot. Uliet. Ill, 2, refers to tbe 
poverty of this noble and idle torrdi-bearer. He is well known 
from Plato. Many have written upon this family, particularly 
Perizon. ad d3ian. V. H. XIV, 13. harclier ad Herod. \^I. 121. 
K lister ad Aristoph. Av. 23-1, and .<:ie writers (pioted !jy Fischer 
ad Plat. Apol. 4. 1 have only liere wished to adduce what re- 

lates to their wealth, and to the distinction between the. different 
individuals. 

■ ' Plat. Alcib. I. p. 119. A. and there buttinann 

Pint, Cini. 4. Nepo.s Cim. I. 
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property and the ornaments of liis niotfier Deinornache 
are estimated by Socrates, as mentioned in Plato (or who- 
ever was the author of the first Alcibiades), at only 50 
minas. There cannot however be any doubt that he had 
much other property, for his father Cleinlas had a trireme 
of his own in the Persian war, w^hicli lie manned at his 
private cost ; and his gains could not have been trifling 
during the four or five years that he was general, as the 
different states wlHiiigly gave him twice as mucli as they 
gave to others : his property was estimated at more 
than 100 talents, and if wo find that he left behind 
him less tliaii he had received from liis guardians^"®, it 
can only be explained by his profligacy and extravagance, 
and the extraordinary reverses of liis life. Upon the whole 
the office of general and places connected with the admin- 
istration of public money enriched the persons who filled 
them. Thcniistocles was not possessed of three talents before 
he entered ujion the management of public affairs, and he had 
no scruples about taking money when any favourable occa- 
sion offered. I hus lie received thirty talents from the Eu- 
bceans for an object of great utility, of which he cnilK^zzled 
twenty-five, havingattained hispurpose w ith only five®^; when 
he fled to Asia, lie saved part of his property by the assistant 
of some friends, and vet vvhat accrued to the State according: 
to Theo|)Dmpus aniouuted to 100 talents, according toothers 
tp still more, and according to Hieojilirastus to eighty ^0. 

'■' P!al. Alci!) I. p. 123. C. Plul. So!. 1.5. With regard to 
the double relationship, A irihiades’ mother was of the family of 
Hipponicus (Deni. adv. Mid, p. .5')K 20. comp. Spalding p. 74 
sqq.) and he himself married the sister of ( 'allias. 

Lys. de Aristoph. bonis p. (>54, 

Herod. VI! I. 4, 6. 

pint. 1’lieniist. 25. /lOlian. Var. Mist. X. 17. 
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Cleon the leather-seller %as so deeply involved in debt, that 
nothing that he had was unmortgaged; before he became a 
demagogue, his well-known covetousness gained him fifty, or 
according to another reading, 100 talents'^^ The account 
is unqycstionably exaggerated whicli Dinarcluis’^^ gives of 
Demosthenes liaving by Persian and other bribes gradually 
obtained 100 talents, although he was not possessed of any 
landed property, and was not even al)le to pay the fine, 
when judgment was ])assed against him in tlie case bf 
Harpalus. Of others who lived in the same ago the last 
I shall mention is Dlphilus, whose confiscated pro|>erty 
produced 160 talents Common rej)ort ascrilxxl to 
Epicrates, as Lycurgus mentioned, a propei’ty of 600 
talents"*. 

Although thc'se data arc not sufficient to express the 
national wealth in a determinate number, yet they justify 
us in general iu asserting that it was not incov\sideral)le, as 
compared with the actual circumstances of Greece. Demos- 
tl)enes'^\ in reference to this very point, states, tliat tlic: 
resources of Atlieiis w\Te nearly equal to those of all tlie 
oilier States. It appears however that in tlie lietter times 
property w^as divided into nearly equal }>ortionsi that is 
|p,say, most jiersons had oidy as imicli as they used: no 
due was so poor tliat he disgraced the State bv begging'^^^': 

/Elian, ut siij>- iomI Perizoji. 

A(iv. DcuiDsth. j)}). /30, ol. 

Lives of the Ten Orators in tlio I^ife of 1-yenrgiis. Comp, 
above book I. 7. aiul rny 'Treatise upon the Silver-mines of 
Laurinm. 

’’ llarpocrat. and Saidas in v. 

Do Sy tumor, p. 18.0. 2. cf. adv. Aiulrot. j*. fd /. !v?. 'rinicvcl. 
1 .. 80 , 11 . 40 . 

fsocrat. Aieopag. 08. 
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the rich however shared their pfhperty with the poor in 
order to obtain popularity, as was the case with Cimdn ; 
and when w^e are told that the People was poor 
this statement refers to the more recent times; nor, accord- 
ing to the Grecian idiom, does it mean that the majority 
of the nation were wholly destitute of property. The land 
also apjiears to have been much divided ; even wealthy 
citizens, such as Alcibiades or Aristophanes"®, did not pos- 
sess more than 60 plethra, or thereabouts. In the age of 
Demosthenes we meet with complaints for the first time 
that individuals got ])ossession of too many, or very exteii- 
sive estates of which Phamippus and Pasion the banker 
are instances. At tlie return of the people after the -o^er- 
throw of the thirty tyrants, there were not more th^p^OOO 
citizens who did not possess any land and some w these 
probably bad other property. In later times, although it 
appears that many of the citizciis fell into great poverty, 
and that a fewv only rose to opulence, the wealth of indivi- 
duals never reached such a height as in the despotic go- 
vernment of Macedonia, and in the Homan empire ; wdience 
Cicero®^ declares that 50 talents was a great sum of money, 
particiiiarly at Athens in the age of Alexander. Wiieii' 
Antipater in Olyinp. 114. 2. dcjirived all Athenians of 
the full rights of citizen.sliip wdio (Md not ])ossess 52000 
drachmas, 12,000 j^ersoiis®^ are said to have been thus ex- 
cluded ; (*onse(|ueiitIy not more than about 0000 can hayo 
b^en possessed of that sum: in the time of Cassander teii 

Xenopli. lie Vectig. and de Rep. Atle 
Mentioned by L.ysias. See book 1. 11 
Book !. 12. 

Dionys. Hal. I^ys, p, 92. Id. od. Syll» 

Tusc. V. :>2. 

Book 1. 7 
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minas were sufficient qualification for the full rights of a 
citiJBeu®^: these rates arc so low, that it might seem pre- 
ferable not to consider them as estimates of the whole 
property, but as fixed parts of it with reference to the 
imposition of taxes, whicli was the nature of the valuations 
of Solon and Nauslnicus ; but this is again impossible, as 
in that ease too large an amount of property would have 
been requisite to entitle the possessor to the riglits of citizen- 
ship; we must therefore consider those rates as real valu- 
ations of property, and conclude that Athens luid greatly 
declined in wealth. Fur the earlier tlnu?s it would be 
important to know bow much property quarified a citizen 
for ^jlmission among the 5000 Ilo})lita? during the govern- 
ment, dC Four hundred; but we only know in general 

that bodl|^ strength and opulence were requisite 

(4*) Concerning the total amount of tlu? national wealtli 
of Attica, Polybius gives an a])parently most satisfactory 
statement. I'hy larch us IkuI relate*^! that Cleonienes befortJ 
the battle of Sellasia collected (iOOO talents from the 
plunder of Megalo]>olis : this sum, wliich, according to 
Polybius, would liave enabled the king of Sparta to exceed 
even Ptolemy in civil and military expences, our historian 
will not allow to be correct; at that period, lie maintains, 
when the Peloponnese was conqiletely exiiausted, as much 
unquestionably eouUl not have been levied out of it, as in 
Ihs pwn, when the eouutry was in a floinishing condition, 
and yet that at the actual time they could not, excluding 
the inhabitants, and counting in all kinds of furniture and 
implements, make up (KKK) talents: For what historian,*’*' 

Diod. XVHl. 7 1. 

Thiicyd. VIII. 65. couf M7. 

"" II 62 . coiif. 66 . 
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he proceeds to say, has not related of the Athenians, 
that, at the time when in conjunction with Thebes 
they entered upon the war against the Lacedaemonians, 
they sent out 10,000 soldiers, and manned 100 triremes; 
that having tlien determined to pay tlie war-taxes from 
property (aTro rijj oij<rlag)^ they valued the whole country of 
Attica, and the houses, and all other property as well ; 
and nevertheless the whole valuation of the property (to 
aufj^Trotv Tiix.YifjLx wanted 250 of 6000 talents.*’’* How 

Ste. Croix could imagine that Olymp. 103. 2. is here 
meant, I am at a loss to conceive; for Polybius points out 
with sLiflicient clearness the recent valuation made in the 
Arehonship of Navisiriicus, in Olymp. 100. 3. In thiss year 
the Athenians entered into an alliance with Thebes, after 
the atteni])t of Sphodrias the Spartan upon the Piraeeus 
had miscarried, fortified this harbour, built new ships, and 
assisted tlie Thol)ans to the utmost of their means: 
Denioplioii wa.s sent to their as.sistance with 5000 
lioplita? and 500 cavalry; and, according to the state- 
ment of Diodorus (who, pursuant to his usual custom, 
does not mention it till the following year, and always 
exaggerates the numbers), they agreed t() fit out 20,000 
Iloplittc, 500 cavalry, and 200 ships, luuler the command 
of Timotheus, Chabrias, and (’allistratus : the first conse- 
quence was the cession of tlie citadel Cadmia to the 

Recherclies sur la Population (rAttique, Mcin. cle I’Aca 
tlomie, 'i\ 48. p. 148. The same writer also relies for the valua- 
tion of 6000 talents upon Anaximenes; a gross error, the origin 
of wdiich w as that the article on in Suiclas and Pho- 

tins transcribed from i larpocration is inserted after the article 
0 xdruhv and falsely appears to be united w ith it. Kuster 
had separated tlieni. 
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Thebans*^, A more exact stateinent upon our subject 
hardly appears desirable. Polybius, tlje most accurate 
and judicious of writers, furnishes us with a determination 
of the national wealth for a particular period, and this 
according to tlie valuation, and consequently upon the 
authority of public documents, whicdi one at least of his 
predecessors, who drew from the fountain-head, must have 
inspected. Nor can there exist any doubt that he means 
every sort of property; for he not only calls it the valua- 
tion of the lands of all Attica (x^Jogstc) and the houses, but 
of the other property also (t^V AotTr^c 0 Tj(r/ac). This nearly 
coincides wdth the statement of Demosthenes, who reckons 
the valuation of the country (rlf/.r^uLcsc bOOO ta- 

lents®®, as also Philocliorus in the tenth book upon Attica®'^. 
Harpocration Tvmarks, that the word valuation 
signifies capital ; it is therefore ivnj)ossible that the annual 
revenue can be meant, even if we did not know tliat it 
never amounted to so higli a sum lint however weighty 
may be the character of Polybius, and liowever s}>ecious 
the agreement of the other autliors, 1 yet hopti to bring 
forward sucli powerful arguments as will (‘onvict this 
excellent historian of error, by shewing, in the first place, 
that 5750 talents are, as may be collected from other cir- 
cumstances, too small a part of the national wealth of 

Xeiiopb. Hell. V. 4, 34 s(|q. Died. XV. 

De Symmor, p. 183. 5. p. 18(3. 18, in Olyinp. 10(3. 3. 

1 lrir[)ociat. iit sup. In tiio manuscript of Doniostliencs, 
which Harpocration used, it was incorrectly written 8000 talents.. 

In V. 

And yet Menrsius (I*. A. p. 01.), I’etit ( h(\;.r. Att. HI. 2, 
33.), Salinasins (Mod. Usur. I. p. 28.), and tnxwi Winkelinann, 
whom ileyne has corrected in Ids Ajilif/Ufn'i.svhr Avjsatzc I. 
p. 205, have thought tliat the annual revenue was liere meant. 
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Attica to admit of our siipjiosing that it was only a valua^ 
tion which was accidentally too low, from the citizens having 
concealed much of their property; and, secondly, I hope 
in the course of my investigation to point out how Poly* 
bins fell into this error, and how the other passages, as 
well as the statement which he misunderstood, are to be 
taken. 

Property, according to the language of the Athenian 
law, was divided into two classes, apparent and non-appa- 
rent (oucr/a (potvagd and dfotvyjg)^ or rather immoveable and 
moveable property : under the latter term, money, furni- 
ture, slaveii, &c. were comprised Immoveable property 
consisted in houses and lands ; the mines could not have 
been Included under this term, because no property-tax or 
Liturgy was paid from them, being held on leases in fee- 
farm from tile State. Tlie corn-land alone amounted to 
more tlian 900,000 plethra ; and as a yilethron cannot at 
the lowest be estimated at less than 50 draclunas^^, the 
value of this on(‘ item was more than 7500 talents. If 
from this sum we deduct 500 talents for the property of the 
State, the taxable corn-land alone exceeded by about 
liiJ50 talents the amount given by l\)lybiiis; and as thii 
land wdiich grew corn did not compose niucli more than 
the third part of tlic area of Attica, w(^ may safely add 
^2000 talents for the rest of the country, as far as it wms in 
the possessifm of private individuals or of taxable corpo- 
rations, inclusive of the boroughs ; so that the landed pro- 
perty, taken at the lowest estimate, amounted to 9000 
talents. Moreover Athens had 10,000 liouses, besides the 

Ilarjiocrat. evnet, icu,) n h 

Kctt -icaii crKtvi(ri, h iyytiog. 

Sec book I. l.'i an<l 1 I . 
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;^u1Jdings in the harbours, in the villages and country- 
^j|owns®^. If each house is reckoneil on an average at ten 
Hiinas, whicli cannot according to their iiscertained value 
Jbe an over-estimate, the sum we obtain exceeds 1()(M) 
talents ; to wliich 400 talents may be fairly added for the 
buildings out of Athens ; so that the immoveable property 
aloiu^ amounts to nearly twice l^)lybius^s statement. To 
the value of the immoveable property may next be aflded 
that of the slaves, who may be taken at 3()0,000 ; and if 
we assume tlie value of each at only a mina^*\ we obtain 
the sum of 6000 talents. The value of the horses must 
also have been considerable, as there was a body of cavalry 
which consisted of 1200 men, and an i‘qual number of 
servants ; and if we then take into account the passion of 
the young men for horses, and tlie ex|)ences which many 
persons incurred for tliese animals, that they might exhibit 
them at the sacred spectacles (as, for example, Alclbiades, 
who sent seven chariots at one time to the Olympic 
games) together with the number reejuired for agri- 
cultural purposes, our estimate rather errs on the? side of 
deficiency if we assume 3000 horses, and eacli upon an 
average at five minas^q whicl) gives the sum of 250 
talents. To tliese we will add only 1000 yokes of mules, 
at six niinas, togetlier making 100 talents: and will esti- 
mate all the cattle, slieep, gciats, and pigs, at no more than 
250 talents. Again, the money accumulated and lent out 
at interest could not have been inconsiderable in amount, 
if a banker like Pasion had 50 talents of his own jilaced 

Book L 12. 

'' Cotiip. book I, 7 iirid 1':’, 

Time. VI. 15, If). 

Book I. 14, 
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out at interest, and if Lycurgus had 650 talents entrusted 
to him in his own house Then how great was the value 
of the materials vested without interest in implements of 
gold, silver, and brass, and worked up iif commodities of 
various kinds ? Even In the time of tlie poet Aristophanes 
the use of silver in articles of furniture was common, 
and it gradually increased to sucli a point, that in order to 
lower the prices of such vessels, when the means of the 
purchasers had been diminished, the silver was reduced to 
an excessive thinness; whence a coniic ])oet speaks of vessels 
which weighed four or five draclunas, or even as little as 
ten oboli Every other description of household-furni- 
ture (IV/TrAa, (Tx^uy])^ even clothes and women’’s ornaments, 
were estimated at the valuation, as may be seen from 
the valuation of the property of Demosthenes ; and this 
item must liave amounted to a considerable sum, for 
they not only had convenienc‘es for lodging, eating, and 
sleeping, l)iit in the liouses of the wealthy they had also 
establishments for various kinds of trades, as for weaving, 
baking, &c. Demosthenes’' father left at liis death 100 
minus in furniture, cups, gold, clotlies, and his wiftrs orna- 
ments, winch, Avlien the estimate of the son's property was 
made, were included in the register of taxes. I'lie furni- 
ture of another person was worth more tlian ^0 ininas. 
The furniture of Aristophanes, which was forfeited to the 
State, was sold for more than 1000 draclmias, j^erhaps at 
less than the half of its value. Gold and clotlies in the 
dowry of jK*rsons of a middling rank were estimated at ten 


Book ID. ID. 

A then. VM. p. 229. K sqq. 
Conf. Xenopli. (bcon. \K 6, 



mxnas Alcibiades' mother had jewels wortlv 50 niiuas* 
But without enumerating every trifle, and passing over 
many statements of the orators, I shall mention only the 
ships, the value rt* whicli cannot have been inconsiderable. 
All these different items being added togetljer, the national 
property, as it was estimated in tlie valuation, cannot be 
taken at less than SO, 000 talents, in wliich the monied 
capital, and all moveables, with the exceptioii of slaves 
and cattle, have evidently been estimated at an extremely 
loAV rate at SM)0 talents. In every instance indeed I sliould 
make a bigber estimate, but I have tliought it better in 
each successive case to take the lowest winch could be 
thought possible, in order to sliew that Polybius had 
deceived himself, wliatcver hypotliesis be ado])tC‘d. Gil- 
lies who w%M,s also dissatisfied with the common accepta- 
tion of this statement of Polybius, thought that the landed 
estates only were comprised in tlie 5750 talents, all utlier 
property having been so conecaiied, that an estimate of it 
was impossible; Imt this ilirectly contradicts the words of 
Polybius: and even if wc suppose tliat uiuny persons con- 
cealed a ])ortion of ilieir property, yet on the whole its 
amount cannot have been eonsiderable ; for by reason of 
tbeir law-suits and Inheritances tlie inhalxltants could not 
liave ventured to return a smaller sum than they j)os- 
sessed ; many too, in ordm* to apj^ear of conse<|uence, 
returned even more tl)an they wx're actually w ortli ; and, 
generally speaking, tlie valuation, as llie instance of De- 
mosthenes shews, was accurately made. Least of all cau I 

Dennosth. in Nicostnii. p. 1~5I. 15. Lys. pro ArLstoplo 
bonis p. Demostii. in Sjnul. p. In3(i. 10. 

Considerations upon the History, Manners, and Character 
of the Greeks p. ‘24. 
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accede to the idea of " the writer just r«entionc?d, that the 
national wealth of Attica was about 12,000 talents* The 
number stated by Polybius is too small even for the 
landed property alone, as this might be fSrIy estimated at 
12,000 talents. In short however Polybius states the valua- 
tion (r/jiojixa) of Attica with perfect correctness at 5750 
talents ; but it is the valuation, not the value, of the whole 
property : lie only knew how^ much the valuation of the 
whole property amouiited to; but not being aware of the 
principles upon which it had been obtained, he erroneously 
supposed that it w^as the value of the whole property. For 
the valuation taken during the Archonship of Nausinicus 
was, as will be shewn, of a certain and fixed portion of the 
property, which was considered as being properly subject 
to taxation. This portion varied in the different classes ; 
in the fii'st class a fifth part was taxable, in the inferior 
classes a smaller part : very inconsiderable properties were 
doubtless not admitted into the valuation at all Coiu 
sequel! tly the national wealth was fiir more than five times 
the valuation, and exclusively of the public property, 
which was tax-fnv, may be estimated at thirty or forty 
thousand talents : the annual incomes obtained from this 
amount of capital were at the least double what an equal 
sum would produce at the present time, and consequently 
every tax was at tlie most only half as large as it appears; 
or ratlier even smaller still, for the possessor of a moderate 
property of fi v e or six talents could hardly have consumed the 
returns from it upon his maintenance, without very expen- 
sive habits. To tlic view wliich I have here taken, nothing 
can be objected but a passage of Aristophanes, whicli lias 


Comp, book IV". tb near the end. 
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iK?ver yet been applied to this subject, in the Ecelesia-. 
S5usae^<^^, which was produced in Olymp. 96. 4. Eurfe, 
pides, probably the tra^c poet (but not the celebrated 
one, for he was dead at this time), had, shortly before the 
representation of this play, proposed to raise a property-tax 
of a fortieth, which was to protiuce 500 talents. This 
proposal at first gained him great popularity ; but after- 
wards, upon the rejection of the measure, the cry of the 
people was turned against him. Why it did not succeed 
we are not informed ; either the taxed were not able to 
pay, Athens not having as yet recovered from the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; or he had made the rate too high ; in which 
respect however the error cannot have been very great, for 
experience must have already taught them what amount of 
property could in a general way be reckoned upon as avail- 
able : the former supposition is therefore the most probable 
of the two. He had evidently estimated tlie taxable capital 
at 20,000 talents ; but that the taxable ca])ital is in this 
case identical with tlie whole property cannot be proved ; 
it may have only been the fixed or taxable porfmi of 
it, and tins may have been estimated differently from 
the valuation in the Archonship of Nausinieus ; for 
example, as in the valuation of Solon, which was so 
arranged, that of the first class the whole property was 
returned, of the second f, of the third S : a regulation 
according to which, with about 35,000 talents of jwoperty, 
it would be easy to arrive at a valuation nearly amounting 
to 20,000 talents. It is however time to explain with 
greater^ accuracy the system of the Athenian valuation. 


Vs. 818 sqq. An incomo-tax cannot be meant, as Span- 
heim ile U. et P. N. vol. H. p. 551. and Burmann de Vect. 
V, li. V. supposed, 

VOL. IT. ^ 
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(/>.) The regulations tilth regard to the Athenian taxes 
hefore the time of Solon cannot be accurately ascertained. 
1 considtrr it as certain, that before the changes introduced 
by this lawgiver nil the four tribes had not a share in the 
governing power : the Hopletcs were the ruling aristo- 
cracy ; under them were the Cultivators (TffXffovref), the 
Goatherds (Alyixogstg)^ and the Manual I^aboiirers (’Agya- 
gg,^)Ki6; the Hopletes being the supreme and dominant 
class, the Cultivators paid them the sixth part of the 
produce the same portion which in India the king 
formerly received ; and these latter were, like the Penesta' or 
the Clients, bondsmen or Thetes in the original sense 
without any property in land, which belonged solely to 
the Hopletes. The latter bore arms, when they served in 
war, and took their attendants into the field, like the 
Thessalian Knights; for the maintenance of the State in 
time of peace little or nothing was necessary, and their 
wars were too inconsiderable to require an artificial struc- 
ture of finaiux*. "I'hc temples and firiests were supported 
from the sacred estates, tithes, and sacrifices; and the 

Upon these classes see my Prei'ace to tlic Catulogiie 
of the Lectures of the University of Berlin, Summer, 1812. 
(reprinted in th(3 Museum Criticum II. |>. (>08.) 1 do not 

find myself induced to alter what 1 Imve there said, since 
llvillmann [Anffinge der Grif chische?i Geschichfc p. 289 sqq.) has 
treated this subject. Nor can I by any means accede to Hem- 
sterluiis’s singular explanation of ViXiovrig, Procercs, Splendidi, 
Names of this kind were not given to distinguish froiiU'' 0 ;r;\j 3 T€f, 
AtytyJ^ugy which all contain something definite and 
separate, no more than oi 'Tru.yjCig was any where the name of a 
tribe fixed by the *State. 

Plut. Sol. 1-8. 

These are correctly placed together by Dionysius ArchacoU 
lU p. 84. od. Sylh. 
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administrators of justice were remunerated l»y gifYs or 
fees (yega) upon each separate decision. Tlie constitutiou 
of Solon first, as it appears, whollj^ abolished bondage, which 
must not however be confounded with slavery : these law s 
gave to all freemen, that is, to all the four tribes, a share 
in the government, apportioning their rights however ac- 
cording to the valuation (r/jxijaa, rensiis); by which means 
the form of government was brought near a democracy, 
without actually being one. For Solon, according to the 
manner in w^hich he instituted the Areopagus, jdaced a half^ 
aristocratical counterpoise in the opposite scale ; and also 
by only allowing the fourtli class tlie riglit of voting in the 
assembly, and a share in the jurisdiction, but not pei niit- 
ting them to lill any office of government, he gave an 
influence to the ufiper and wealtlvier classes, by means 
of which the constitution was made to resemble a 
Timocracy, or an Oligarchy founded upon property. 
Ilow^ever, without wishing to develojie the whole system 
of Solorrs institution of classes, we shall enquire into 
its nature in rcfex'cncc to the valuation and the public 
services. 

Solon made four classes reKYf) a number 

afterwards adopted by Plato in his Work on 
the methods according to wdiich they fixed them were how - 
ever very different. The first class was tlie Pentacosio- 
rnedimni ; that is to say, those who received 500 measures, 
either dry or licjuid, from their lands, medimni of dr}- , and 
metretaj of liqiiid measure. For the second class he took 
those wdio received 300 measures, and could afford to keep 

The latter expression is used by llarpocration and Saidas 
iu V. iT^TTUi, and by others; the former is very common. 

V. p. 744. C. VI. p. 7/io. R. 
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a horse, viz. a war-horse (Tthto^ woXsfitcrrYjgiog)^ to which was 
added another for a servant, and they must also necessarily 
have required a yoke of animals: this class was called Knights 
tTTTnx^oc re^ouvTsg): The third class are the Zeugita^ 
(i^suyiTai), and their valuation is called the valuation of tlie 
Zeugitm (i^suyicnou tsXsTv) ; by which however is not to be un- 
derstood a particular tax upon cattle used in ploughing, as 
might l>e supposed from the account given by Pollux. Their 
name is derived from keeping a yoke (^soyoc), whether of 
common nudes, or of working-horses or oxen. Their income 
is stated in general at SOO measures of dry and liquid mea- 
sure. The last class is the Thetes, whose valuation was less 
than that of the Zeugitae “ The Pentacosiomediinni,'” 


Pint. Sol. 18. where, iu speaking of the third class, he is 
made, by an error of the transcriber, to say, oi$ ^bt^ov 5^ 

^oTegwv rfiiUKOTioov instead of ^tuKoa-luv, as Henry Stephens has 
rightly corrected from i\)llux: (rwccf^cpon^uf means both dry and 
liquid measure; as, for example, Lex. Seg. p. 298. in 'TrirratKOFio- 
f^iSifAVOt : TtiVTccJcocria <rvyot^<Pa> scccl vy^ci. Plutarch 

gives the right number in the Comparison of Aristides and Cato 
cap. 1. with the remark, that the means of individuals were at 
that time still moderate. Also sec Pollux VH. 129, 130. Suid. 
in and IjrTnT^, Photius in where in tlje first article 

iVflTEr? and iTTwaf are absurdly stated to be different classes, 
Argum. Aristoph. Equit., vScliol. Plat. Puhnk. p. 184. Etym. in 
$yirucc, Nicepliorus Oregor. ad Syncs., Z<)naras in v. Ik n^tfifturafv, 
Harpocrat. in tyrTrug, who ail give the same order, the latter 
referring to Aristotle’s State of Athens, also Schol. Thucyd. 
llf. 16. Hosycliius (in V /VTrctj) is mutilated : also see Lex. Seg. 
pp. 260, 261, 267, 269. and concerning ^«vy/(r<6v Pollux V^lll. 
130, 132. Suid. Phot, Ixtym. Lex. Seg. p. 260, 261 . and Flesychius. 
In several of these jiar, sages it is falsely written ^Bvyiicnov. That 
l^tvyog generally means a yoke of mules we learn from the orators, 
e.g. Is<eus de Dica'og. Hered. p. 1 16. de Philoctem. Hered. p. 140. 
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says Tollux, expended upon the public weal (avijMcrxov ej 
ro ^jjiocnov) one talent, tlie second 30 niiiias, the third 10 
niinas, and the Thetes nothing Thus far we have 

tbllowed the most authentic accordant statements. Some 
grammarians however only mention three classes 
and entirely omit the Zeugita* which is evidently 
erroneous, as well as the statement of Aristotle or of 
some grammarian or copyist who has interpolated the words 
in his text, which makes the Knights tlie third and the 
Zeugitjc the second class, in direct ojiposltion to the testi- 
monies of all ancient writers wlio invariably mention 
the Knights after the IVntacosiomedimiii, and above all to 
the law which will be presently quoted. Nor can any 
argument be drawn from a fact recorded in an inscription 
upon the Acropolis that Antliemion, tlie son of l)i- 
pliilus, of the class of Thetes (firjxixov tcAoc), was immedi-. 
ately raised to the class of Knights ; for a jierson might 
easily become on a sudden so riel) by inheritance, as to be 
transferred from the lowest into the second class. Suidas 
indeed ascribes 400 measures to the Knights, which appears 
to be an error of the ti’anscriber, ratlier than of the author; 
for the Scholiasts of Aristophanes and Demosthenes 

'I'ljc Etymologist and Pholius in v, and box. St>g. p. 200. 

when combined refer tliis expression to ail the three kinds of 
animals. 

Pollux is followed by Schol. Plat. ed. lUihnk. p. 184. 

Etym. and Photius in v, ^ivytartov, Scbol. Aristoph. Equit, 

024. 

Polit. 11. 10. 

For example 'I huc. 111. 16. 

Pollux VI H. 131. 

Schol. Aristoph. Equii. 621. Schoi. Demosih. vol.^ 11. 
p. 85. ed. Keiske. 
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wlio repeat the text of Suulas, only differ from him in 
giving the correct number, viz. 300 instead of 400; there- 
fore Reiske deserves no attention when, by an alteration of 
the common reading, he wishes to make Plutarch say in 
the life of Solon that the Knights had 400 and the 
Zeugitai 300 measures. Synesius ^*7 even calls the 
second class Tnacosiomedimni, in.stead of the usual name 
of Knights. Nevertheless I venture to reject the statement 
preserved by all writers, that the number of measures 
for the ZcLigitfc was 200, not however because it is incre- 
dible that all were Thetes who liad less than 200 mea- 
sures : a stronger argument against the correctness of 
this statement tlian the last would be, that the difference 
between the 200 measures of tlie Zengitfc and the 300 of 
the Knights is too sinall in comparison with that between 
the Knights and the Pentacosiomedinmi ; but my reason 
for rejecting it is, that a law preserved in Demosthenes 
leads to a different conclusion. This law fixes the allow- 
ance wliicli any person of tlie three upper classes was to 
make to an heiress in the lowest class, if, being her nearest 
relation, he did not choose to marry her. The Pentacosio- 
mediinnus was to give her 500 drachmas, and the Knight 
300; thus both were to give the same number of drachmas 
as they received measures: the Zeugites however was only 
to give 150 drachmas. I am ])ersuadcd therefore that the 
property of the Zougitm only sujiposed an income of 150 
measures : wdioever liad less than 150 measures belonged 
to the Thetes : wlioever liad between 150 and 300 to the 
Zeugita^ ; from 300 to 500 to the Kniglits ; and from 500 
and iipwwds to the Pentacosiomedinmi. 

De fiisomn. p. 14(j. B. 

Demostli. in iMacart. p. 1007 sq(|. comp. H arpocration in 
y. and iniaino;. Dkal. XII. 18. 



Modern writers relate with great coinplaceucy the amount 
of taxes which, according to the statement of Pollux, these 
classes paid to the State, without being aware of the ab- 
surdity involved in it^^‘^ The question is, what notion shall 
we form of tliese imposts of a talent, of thirty niinas, and 
ten ininas ? Arc we to suppose that they were a regular 
tax which was paid into the public treasury? If so, the 
annual revenue of Athens would necessarily have been very 
large, whereas it at no time amounted to more than 2000 
talents; unless we assume W'ith Salmasius that Athens had 
a yearly revenue of 0000 talents, of w hieh 2000 were de- 
rived from the sources which Aristophanes enumerates in 
the Wasps, and 4000 from the valuations of the citizens ; 
an assertion which is too groundless and absurd to deserve 
a moment’s attention. Or were those sums to be employed 
for the laturgies ? The expression agrees very well with 
this hypothesis, but it is inconceivable that the State 
should have fixed the exact sum of money which t^acli 
person was to expend in his ow^i Liturgy : how much wms to 
be performed in each Liturgy was exactly defined, e. g. how 
many singers or fiute-jfiayers the Chon'gus was to furnish, 
how he was to niaintain, how^ to ornament tliem, and in 
like manner w itli the other Liturgies ; to the State it wavS 
indilferent what sum eacli individual liturgy cost. One 
person might by gxmd management su])ply at a small ex- 
pence, what another from inexperienct* had only been able to 
provide at a large outlay ; if therefore the government 


Also Biidioiis (de asse et partibiis ejus \’. p. 530. (hyph.) 
both upon this point and upon that of the valuation of 6000 
talents falls into great confusion ; for, j)crceiYi]>g tlait he is at 
variance with himself, he searches, tiiougli unsuccessfully, for 
some explanation. 
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fixed any determinate standard, it failed in attaining its 
object ; not to mention that in the age of Solon the Litur- 
gies could not have been so expensive, and there is no 
question as to subsequent times. Or, lastly, shall we 
suppo^ that this scale was for the regulation of the 
extraordinary taxes ? An extraordinary tax, like the Eis- 
phora which was first levied in the 88th Olympiad, could not 
have been so high in tlie time of Solon, as the sums stated 
by Pollux. Again, the method of its imposition could 
not have been sucli that all persons in the same class paid 
the same sum, for example, that each Pentacosiomedimnus 
contributed a talent, wliether he received 500 or 5000 
inedirnni, a regulation which would have been manifestly ab- 
surd : neither can we suppose that all persons were excluded 
from the payment of this tax, who were not able to con- 
tribute ten minas. Is it possible to believe that all were 
Thetes {capite cemi) who did not pay taxes to the amount 
of ten minas ; that ten minas was the smallest amount of 
tax required of the citizens, and this too from landed pro- 
perty alone ? Lastly, in the imposition of extraordinary 
taxes, it was never determinately fixed what the rate of 
contribution was to be both for the actual levy and all 
future occasions. On the contrary, the rate was appointed 
according to the sum required. If the amount was great, 
the scale was higher ; if small, it was less. It is thus impos- 
sible to ascertain what this large tax, of which Pollux speaks, 
is to be referred to : but in order to convince the most incre- 
dulous of the total w^ant of foundation in this account, I 
will add the following short explanation. In the time of 
Solon the medimnus of corn sold for a drachma if 
the price of a metretes of oil was liighcr, wine on the 


Book I. 1.3. 



other hand was cheaper ; so that iipoii an average a 
measure of products of the soil cannot be reckoned at more 
than a drachma. The Pentacosiomedimnns was conse- 
quently valued according to his landed property at an 
income of 500 drachmas; and are we to suppose that a 
talent was to be paid out of that sum, which is the twelfth 
part of the receipts, and for the others the same according 
to their respective proportion ? Or is the seed-corn, and 
not the whole produce, meant by the 500, 800, and 150 
measures, as in tlie Mosaic law, in Avliicli the rates were 
fixed according to this standard ? Of this however no an- 
cient author says one word, whatever inaccurate writers on 
early history may assert ; liquid measures arc moreover ex- 
pressly included, in which no seed-corn exists ; and again, 
this quantity of seed-corn would have been too consider- 
able: for in later times Alcibiades, who was \mqucstion- 
ably a Pentacosion^edimnus, posvsessed only 800 plethra of 
land; nor can any one imagine that all were Thetes who 
did not use 150 measures of seed-corn for their lands ? In 
whatever vray we look at it, the statement of Pollux fails. 
Is it then to be absolutely rejected ? or does it contain a 
concealed truth? IJnqaestionabl}^ but it has been made 
almost indiscernible by a gross misap])rehension of its 
meaning. 

We have next to consider how Solon\s institution of 
classes was arranged with regard to tlic duties of the 
citizens. As the rights were different according to the 
classes, so were the burthens. Among tlu se the first was the 
obligation to military service in its different gradations. 'J'lic 
Thetes were .said, in a lost passage of Aristophanes, to have 
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perfoi'uied no military iservice like the lowest class of 
the Homans : although this may have been the case in 
ancient times, it may be assumed without hesitation, that 
they soon served as light-armed soldiers and as 

sailors : they W'ere, indeed, sometimes used as Hoplitaj 
upon an emergency as well as many even of the 
resident-aliens ; since however they had no obligation of 
this Jkind, it was doubtless necessary for the State to 
arm them on these occasions. Thucydides mentions 
Hoplitae who were of the class of Thetes, but opposes 
them to the regular Hoplitm irom the list of the 
tribes (oTrXircn ek xctTotXoyov), The Zeugitre evidently 
composed the mass of tliose who were bound to serve as 
Hoplita;, Above them came the Kniglits, 'whose name 
alone shews that their duty was to serve as cavalry, ev(.'a 
if they were not at all times bound to hold themselves in 
readiness. Of the Fentacosiomedimni we know nothing: 
but it is evident that persons of this class must in general 
have filled the situations of commanders, as well as that of 
Trierarch, which was also a inilitary service; the other 
Liturgies were also probably performed according to the 
valuations of the classes, although the distribution of them 
is not known. Lastly, I entertain no doubt that when 
the valuation was taken, a scale was at tlie same time fixed, 
according to wliich an extraordinary tax was raised when- 
ever the occasion occurred ; but tliere was no rea:ular 
collection at the time w^hen these a.s.sessinents were made, 
or otherwise we should unquestionably have more deter- 


Harpocrat. in v. comp. Phot, in v. Byinvg, 

Antiphon ap. Harpocrat. iit sup, contains an indication 
of this in the words^ touj fUrug uTrxvrcci anXireLg 7r6ii»V«c<. 

V J. 4d. 
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uiinute information upon that point ^^5 ; and the first 
introduction of the property-tax at so late a period 
as in the Peloponnesian war shews how unfrequent 
and extraordinary were the occasions on which im- 
posts of this kind had previously been levied. The 
expression to pay a valuatimi (tsXsTv r^Kog) is indeed of 
so frequent occurrence, that we miglit infer from it 
that there existed a tax which was regularly raised, 
especially since the more definite expression is some- 
times used of paying the raheafion of a Knight or of 
a Zeugites (iTr^raSa and iTTTroc&v TcXsTv, ^6uyl(rtou reXtlv, elp 
iTTTTaSa TsXelv) : it is to be observed liowever tliat the 
valuation of the Thetes and tljcir paying a valuation 
(6Y}TiKou flrjTixov TsXslv) ai’c ulso mentioned, and yet 

it is clear that they paid no tax, even according to the 
statement of Pollux. The tax wliich at Potidaxi the 
persons who were destit\itc of pro])erty paid for their own 
body 12', was a mode of levying money entirely peculiar 
to that town, and not derived from the mother-country, 
and was moreover used only for extraordinary taxes. This 
idiom however admits of an easy explanation ; for the same 
word which signifies valuation^ also means a rank or elms^ 
and tlie words whieh moan to pay a vahmtion^ also stand for 
merely belonging to a class IJesides, the payment or 


Even Biiflaius ut sup. p. 534, was aware that no regular 
direct tax (fributum) was levied at Athens. 

See concerning this expression, ])assing ovei* the Gramma- 
rians, Demosth. in Timocr. p. 745. 13. Ismus de Apoilod* 
llered. p- 185. an ancient law in Demosth. in Macart, p. I0()7. 
28. Inscript. ap. Poll, J31. Dinarch. in Aristog. p. 86. 

and many other passages. 

Pseud-Aristot. Qilcon. 2. 5. ed. Schneid. 

Thence U rtXuvj ej Boioitovi nhiin in the same sense 



perfm^mcmce of a vahmtkm {reKfiv ro tsKo$) does not nieim 
the payment of a fixed regular impost, but the fulfilment 
of all those duties which were imposed upon a class 
according to its valuation, particularly military service 
and Liturgies, together with the extraordinary property- 
taxes. Xenophon mentions every expence which the 
State required at the h«an(ls of a citizen, and which could 
oppress him, but he is silent concerning a regular duty, 
although he makes use of an expression which must have 
Instantly reminded him of it, if any thing of the kind had 
existed. The only circumstance that could justify us in 
considering the valuation-taxes as regular, w^ould be the 
occurrence of some passage in which they are distinctly 
opposed to the Liturgies and the extraordinary taxes; but 
I have sought for one in vain. AVhere Antiphon 


Herod, VI. 108. Thence rixo^ of a division of troops, particularly 
of cavalry. Censari is used in Latin in the same way as nXuv in 
Greek. 

fficon, 2. 6. Se kcu rijv -XTCXiV CCfT&OCHOfCOCt f^lv JjSjj (TW 
n^o<rrciTrcv(rxv ftiyccXx nXilv, i7r'Tor^o((>ixg re (for the cavalry at 
festivals) xxi yvf*vu(rtx^x^xg kx] Tr^ainxTux^ (an ob- 

scure expression which cannot signify tlie patronage of the 
resident aliens, but may refer to the IcrrUvi^, which was also 
called ^vXx^x^x, see WoH p. LXXX\ 111.), 

eiS’ oT* xx\ f^icrhvi kx} tag-xvtx^ <r6t '«'go<rr«|oyo'<v, 

off-xg erv ov fx^icog vfralo’iig. The meaning of the word riXdg is A^ery 
well explained in Lex. ^eg. p. 30S. r'sXv: ov f4,ovov rx rug nXmxig 
texrxfixXXcpsvx , xXXx xxl rx xvxXw ftxrx. Xxf^jSxnrxt xxi 

TT^xy^xri « Hence also 

xr^xkg and xrixux of the exemption from Liturgies, and woXunXng, 
Conf, Phot, in v, riXog, 

De Herod, cmde p. 744. S* vfitlg rovg xUUug rttvrm 

ixoXxerxre, h oig cvk l<pxtviT0 mv. 0 Ifcbg ^xrk^, ro7g 5 ’ aXXoig MvrtXmxUig 
uliuxv SiaKUTi ^tKUv r'*iv trCpni^xv xvrm (since they alloAved them to 



opposes the payment of the duties {xtxrccriSimi rd reXt}) to 
the Choregia, a Mytileiifean is speaking of his father, who 
was one of those deprived of their estates ; but these^ although 
they paid to the Athenians a rent of 10 minas for each 
lot also performed Liturgies for their own State. 
Again, the only reason which Plato gives in the Laws for 
the four-fold division of classes in his State is, that the 
offices of government, the Eisphora (or extraordinary tax) 
and the Distributions (dfavofidl) could be arranged accord- 
ing to them; and, lastly, to what purpose Athens should 
in the early times have raised a yearly tax, when a part of 
the public revenue, and particularly of the money received 
from the mines, was divided among the citizens, is difficult 
to comprehend. 

A tax according to the valuation can therefore be only 
supposed to have occurred upon extremely rare occasions 
under tlie institution of classes by Solon. The imposition of 
taxes was only a subordinate consideration ; tlie chief 
objects wore the obligation to military service, the Litur- 
gies, and the apportioning of the rights of government. 
Put in order to cornprcliend how the scale was arranged in 
each case as it occurred, we must premise an observation 
upon tlie meaning of the word valuation Custom 

lias comprehended under this term a collection of very 
different ideas. EiVery estimate of the value of any article 

hold their land on condition of paying a rent), ovk eW/v c n 
otvrS rm ifAw Treer^f^ ort TriTrot'ATXt rm cvS' 

,Mirov^yiu>^ i TvhhK; h'hvA^ eyrs « (sic Icge) 

1 } (that is, in the State 

of Mytilene divided among Cienichi) jtoti tsAi) Kocrtrlkt (to the 
Athenians). 

See book III. 18. concerning this individual comp, book 111. 
lb. note 422. 
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is so called ; the estimate of property^ the assessment of a 
fine, the estimate of a tax; in short, every thing that is 
valued. But a part of the property, which serves to 
regulate the apportioning of taxes, might be, with equal 
propriety, called by that name. Solon gave to each of the 
classes, except the Thetes, a fixed valuation, or Timema^ 
and even the classes thejnselvcs are so called (rhrotgu 
fjLuret) in Plato and in most other writers who mention 
them. This valuation, which we will call the taxable 
capital^ is not absolutely identical with the estimate of 
property, and is very different from the tax. The gram- 
marians had not formed any idea of Timema as taxable 
capital, for they sometimes confound it with the estimate 
of property ; while Pollux considered it as tlie tax, and 
thus fell into a most important error. No rational explana- 
tion can be given of Solon’s institution of classes, as far 
as it regards the direct taxation, but by embracing this 
view of the question. When so considered however we 
recognize his wisdom* Solon estimated the value of the 
mediiiinus at a drachma 1^2. Now if lie had wished to 
ascertain the landed property of each class from the pro- 
duce, his only way w ould have been to consider the number 
of medimni, or their equivalent in liquid measure, as the pro- 
duce accruing from the land, taking however as his standard 
only the net proceeds, which were received as rent. W e 

must therefore consider these 500, 300, 150 measures as 
net profit, obtained from wdiat an estate yielded as rent ; a 
course which was the more natural, as many estates, parti- 
cularly those of the wealth}^, were let by their masters to 
Thetes or to bond-slaves, as we are expressly informed with 
regard to the Thetes That the rent w^as computed in 


Pint. Sol. 23. 


Pint. Sol. 13. 
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kind, 4iind not i||poneyv, is what might have been naturally 
expected. Tlw^ractice indeed frequently occurs, even in 
later times; nor would any other method have been pos- 
sible at that period, on account of the small quantity of 
money in circulation. The next question to be considered 
is, at what per-centage of the value of the property did 
Solon fix this net produce? We are informed that rents 
were low iti ancient times ; so late as in the speeches of 
IsacLis we read of an estate which was let at 8 per cent 
We have therefore good reason for assuming tliat Solon, 
whose intention it must have been to encourage low rents, 
took tlie net ]>roceeds as the twelfth part of the value 
of the land, or 8 t\ per cent, and according to that scale 
fixed the property of a Pentacosiomedinmiis at a talent, 
that is, at the twelfth of his in(*onie. According to the 
same calculation, the landed property of a Knight amounted 
to 3()0<) drachmas, of a Zeugites to 1800. The principle of 
this arrangement is perfectly correct ; for the smaller is the 
amount of the incomes, the less in pro])ortion must the State 
take from an equally large part of the income of a citizen: as 
every man must first provide maintenance for himself and 
his family, and the poor are oppressed to a greater degree 
than the rich, if they are taxed in the same proportion, 
and according to the same rate. Now this principle, 
so well adapted to the philanthropic lawgiver, may have 
been put in operation by Solon in two manners; either l)y 
the inferior class returning a smaller part of their property 
than the superior, for example, the first ^ per cent, the 
stx^ond :J^per cent, the third i per cent ; or by the taxable 
capital being so rated, that in the lower classes only a part 
of the property was considered as taxable. The first method 


IM 


Book 1. 24. 



renders the arrangement difficiih and comnjite ; the other 
is far more intelligible : the govern nienllRlo ws the sum 
the taxable capital, and the amount of its own ne- 
cesimfe, and it can be seen at once what part of the tax- 
a]^ capital must be demanded. This regulation apj>ears 
to have been invariably followed at Athens, after it had 
been once taught by Solon. Tlie Pentacosiomedimnus wa^s, 
according to the regulation of his class, entered in the register 
with his whole productive landed property, the Knight with 
five-sixths, the Zeugites with five-ninths of it ; but all paid the 
same part of the taxable capital when a duty was imposed. 
Supposing that the whole valuation, or the sum of all the 
taxable capitals, amounted to 3000 talents, and that the 
State was in need of 00 talents, a fiftieth must have been 
raised, and the division was in that case made as the 
following table shews : 


Classes 

Incomes 

! I.andtJ estates 

1 

Taxable capital 

Tax of a 50th 

Pentaoos. 

Knights 

Zeugita; 

500 drachmas 
300 drachmas j 
150 drachmas j 

0000 draclmiOi^ 
3600 drachmas 

1 BOO drachmas 

1 

( 

6000 drachmas 
3000 drachmas 
1000 ilrachraas 

120 drachmas 
60 drachmas 
20 drachmas 


A more beautiful division is scarctily conceivable. It 
should be observed however that it is possible, or even 
probable, that there existed some difference in the amount 
of taxes in the same class. We may suppose that, 
adhering still to the standard of property, they imposed 
the tax in such a manner that in each d^s the taxable 
capital was fixed according to the same i)roportion; as is 
shewn by the following table : 
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Classes 

1 iK'oines 

Landed 

property 

Of which 
was taxable 

Taxable 
capital ’ 

7’ax of a 
50th 

Pentacosio- 

inediinni 

1000 dr. 
750 dr. 
500 dr. 

12000 dr. 
9000 dr. 
6000 dr. 

4’he whole 
'the whole 
i'he whole 

12000 dr, 
9000 dr. 
6000 dr. 

. 

Knights 

450 dr. 

; 400 dr. 

300 dr. 

5400 dr. i 
4800 dr. 1 
3000 dr. 1 

Five sixths 
Five sixths 
Five sixths 

4500 dr. 
4000 dr. 
3000 dr. 

90 dr. 

BO dr. 

60 dr. 

Zeugitas 

250 dr. 
200 dr. 
150 dr. 

3000 dr. 1 
2400 dr. ’ 
1800 dr. : 

Five ninths 
Five ninths 
Five ninths : 

16()(?| dr. 
13331 dr. 
1000 dr. 

334 dr. 
,26'| dr. 

20 dr. 


Under the institution of classes by Solon the land in 
cultivation alone was estimated : wlien however in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war the proper ty-t axes became frequent, it was no 
longer possible that the landed proprietors sliould be ex- 
clusively taxed, particularly as this was the very period at 
which tiny were in the most distressed situation ; the 
former scale had also ceased to be suitable, on account of 
the increase of wealth. The menace in the Knights of 
Aristo])lianes is not intelligible, unless we suppose tliat 
moveables were also subject to taxation. Cleon tlireatens 
a person Avith having him registered among tlie rich, 
in order that he might be ruined by proper ty-t axes ; 
and tlie proposal of Euripitles, whicli was made a short 
time before Olyinp. 96. 4., to raise 500 talents by imposing 
a tax of a fortieth, is only eonqiatible with a taxable 
capital, which not only embraced all moveable projierty, 
but in winch the rates of the classes were also wholly 
cliangeci: for if it liad been regulated upon the same 
principles; as the^ valuation of Solon, it would require 
^6,000 citizeip, nearly all of the rank of Pentacosio- 

V^s 
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medimni, for the taxalde capital to amount to so large a 
sum : on the otlier hand, a taxable capital of this amount 
liave easily existed, if all the moveable and immove- 
able ^j^iroperty were added together, and the taxable part of 
it taken according to the principles of Solon* Tlie ancient 
names were in the mean time retained ; not only in Olymp. 
88. 1. when the first tax was levied, but even in later 
times, we meet with Pentacosiomedimni and Knights as dis- 
tinct ranks. In the }>l«ay of Aristoplianes (Olymp. 88. 4.) 
that bears their name, the Knights are rejnvsented as a class 
of the people, and not merely as horsemen, as they were in 
tlie time of Demosthenes ; and even in Olymp. 93. 3. we 
meet wltli a distinct mention of tlie two superior ranks 
It cannot be proved with certainty, as far as I am aware, 
that these classes existed after tlie Archonsliip of Euclid 
(Olymp. 94. ^L). In the Archonsliip of Nausinicus they 
were unquestionably .suppressed, if they were then in 
existence. Yet I am rather inclined to suppose, that, like 
so many other institutions, they were aliolished by the 
changes introduced in the Archonsliip of Euclid. The 
Pentacosiomedimnus nientioiicd in I .ysias may have 
been taken from the times anterior to Euclid. In De- 
mosthenes the four ranks only occur in an anciimt Jaw% 
which was perhaps still in force with regard to heiresses, 
but its original meaning must have been altered, and the 
names could only have refeiTed to new classes which 
had been introduced in the place erf tliosc instituted 


Thucyd. III. Pi- in this year the names of classes in 
question occur. 

Xenopli. Hell. f. b, 17. 
ipwi Harpocrat. ui v. 

In Macart, p. lOb? sq. 
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by Solon. If any one passage could make it probable that 
tlui institution of Solon remained until the year of Nausi- 
nicus, it would be that of in which it is stated 

tliat Apollodorus, the adopted fatlier of the def&ndantj 
did not act so dishonourably as Pronapcs, who on I}?'- re- 
turned a small valuation^ and yet as if he had a Knight’s 
valuation laid claim to offices of govei nment."" Fronapes 
therefoiv entered himself at a lower valuation, but he was 
a candidate for offices wliicli recjuired the property of a 
Kniglit. At wliat time however he did this we know not- 
'riie orator may be sjieaking of ancient times, anterior to the 
year of laiclid. If this be not conceded, I may assume 
that although tlie ancient classes were abolislu'd in tlie 
Archonsliif) of Euclid, new ones were instituted, one of 
wliieh again bore the general name of Kniglits, which was 
given to a class of the peo])le in many States besides Athens. 
It is to be also oliserved, that there is another difficulty in 
this passage, viz. that a KnightV. valuation was requisite for 
eligibility to office's of government. According to the con- 
stitution of Solon, tliese were only ojx ii to citizens of a cer- 
tain valuation, and tlie Theti s were excluded, as vve learn 
from Aristotle and others. The Archons, at the time 
when Aristides filled tliis office (Olymp. 73. 1.), were still 
chosen by lot out of the Fen tacosiomedimiii : hence the 
question at the Anacrisis of the nine Arclions, and in ge- 
neral in all high situations, whether the candidate liad 
the Timema, or paid the valuation ^1^.^ is, again, 

Doi ApoUod, ilered. p. IS5. Iveiske has wholly misunder- 
stood thiS'passagc. The words are, A7r<jAA£;?(W^'»s* 

IT^£>pc^V)55, fz.lv Tiurjux fitK^ov, ag iTrTrcl^a di 

rSA&iv a^^siv Toeg 

17 lit. Aristid. 1. 

Ei TO Tifzr/fcd ItrTty oLvrd u ik t/Aj^ Pollux VH. L 86. 
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whether he performed the Liturgies, paid the extra- 
ordinary taxes, and was regularly registered in the class 
to which the Archon was required to belong. In the same 
manner it was necessary for the Treasurers of the Goddess 
antd the Gods to be Pcntacosiomcdimni 1^3. But Ari- 
stides, after tlie battle of Plataeae, gave all the Athenians 
the right of admission to offices of government 1^4 ; and there- 
fore in the case of these treasurers wo cannot suppose that 
this restriction was owing to the highness of tlieir office ; but 
that, as the management of money was entrusted to them, 
they were still obliged, for the sake of security, to prove 
to a fixed amount of property. Dinarchus reckons this 
question respecting the valuation among the antiquated cus- 
toms of the State, nor is there any mention of it in the speech 
of Demosthenes against Eubulides ; although this is not a 
conclusive proof, for it might have been there omitted 
com])atil)ly with the object of the speaker Theogenes, 
of noble birth, but of small means, was king-Archon in the 
age of Demosthenes Lastly, the need}^ and infirm man 
(aStivaro^), who is represented as speaking in Lysias, mani- 
festly belonged to the lowest class of persons entirely 
destitute of property, since he claims the allowance for the 


Dinarch. in Arislog. p. 8G. who p. 87. by reXe? evidently means 
the extraordinary tcix . 'J'he serving in war is in this 

place excepted from the tsAo?, and on account of its importance 
is particularly eri<|uired after, which cannot seem strange, since 
the TgA 65 only determined the species of anus, and from that it 
could be ascertained whether tiie individual was present in the 
field. 

Book II. 5, 

Plutarch. Aristid. 22. 

* P. 1819. 20 sqcp 
Orat. in Nean'. p. 1 17, 
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poor from the State This man nevertheless asserts, 
that if his body was not defective, his adversaries 
would not be able to hinder him from casting lots for the 
dignity of one of the nine Archons, and accuses his fate of 
depriving liirn of the highest honours meaning the 

See Lysias rou el^vv, p. 743 sqq. 

M« 749. Kttirot tl rovTO Ttila-u rtvig Z rl fii KuXint 
KXvi^(iv(r6ot,i rm Ivnct, and afterwards p. 750. cv SifTrau 

r«y i^UTc» v/nsT? fAv dvvxfiivov tzcpaci^^astrh rh ^tdo^tvov, ot (his Oppo*- 
nents) d^t/varoy aurac xXtj^auff‘0ai X6i>Xv<rov(riY^ p. 750. ijrf/Si Z 
/BovXtiy rm ^lyla-teay o ccTrsrri^ncrey and afterwards, 

ouv cCx u>y ^nXettoTctroi efjjv, u vm KotXXlinm kx} fciyicrrm 2tx 
riv (TVfcfo^xy ««Vi(rTf^»i^5vd$ eljjy. Petit Ifl. 2. on the law concerning 
the Anacrisis of the Archons (p. 239 sqq, of the old edition) 
shews, that freedom from all bodily defects vvas necessary for the 
ollice of Archon; doubtless on account of the sacrifices which ho 
had to perform. But it is singular that he did not perceive that, 
according to Aristides, there might have been an Archon out of 
every class of property, and should imagine that tlie law of 
Aristides was repealed; of which I do not find any proof, fn 
ancient times the Archons were chosen not by lot, but by Chei- 
rotonia, as may be inferred from the intricate passage in the 
oration against Nemra p. 1370. 19, [The author mentions in 
the Addenda, ‘‘ that he had inferred from the oration against 
Nemra that in ancient times the Archons were chosen liy Chei- 
rotonia,'* He then proceeds to say, that it hardly deserves 
mentioning, that what the orator asserts of the king-Archon in 
the democracy, which according to common report he commences 
with Theseus, may be taken generally of the ancient election of 
the nine Archons. In order however to reconcile this assertion 
with the apparently contradictory account of the election of the 
Archons by lot from among the Pentacosiomedimni (p, 43.), it 
mu^t be remembered, that the election of the Archons was 
frequently changed with the progress of freedom and equality. 
The office of King was after the time of Codriis changed into 
that of Archon, by merely compelling the King to give aa 
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infirmity of his txxly, winch impeded him from standing 
for tlie office of Archon, and not the want of property. 
Accordingly we can at the most refer the statement of 
Isams to situations sucli as those of the treasurers, for 
whom a certain valuation was agreeably to reason always 
requisite, in order that the State might luivc a pledge of 
their honesty 

account of his official proceedings (Pausan. IV. 5.), but the office 
remained by inheritance in the royal family of the Ts'eleidfje or 
Codridm. 'fhe next step was the limitation of the time of hold- 
ing the office to ten years. It remained nevertheless in the 
ancient royal family until the time of Kryxias, who was the last 
in the uninterrupted series of the Medontida^, according to the 
testimony of ancient writers. The annual Archons which then 
succeeded were chosen by Cheirotonia from among the nobility, 
in which the ancient royal family was included 1% Evyrot- 

Euseb. Cliron. p. 41.), of which series Solon the Codrides 
is to be cojisidered the last (cf. Plutarch. Solon. 14. 
al^iroi is the same . Solon then substituted a timo- 

cracy in the place of tlie ancient aristocracy, and from tliis time 
€jiigibilit.y no longer di‘peiuled uj)(.)n birth, but upon property, and 
the Archons were chosen by Cheirotonia (Aiistot. Polit. II. 9. 
where the words ocY^urtg should he thus understood), 

(doistlicnes liowever probably changed this mode of election into 
choosing by lot, but left the right of eligibility unchanged ; and 
with this the anaiigeinent under which Aristides lield the office 
of Archon, and the case nicntioned in Herodotus Vf. 109. 
correspond. Lastly, Aristides gave all the Athenians the right 
of filling the situation of Arcbou by casting lots, without any 
distinction of property, a right which the people Iiad earned in 
battle with their blood.] 

I must here make an additional remark upon the qualifica- 
tion to public office arising from the valuation in reference to 
He rmogenes. T his writer says, (riy^v. prjTo^, p. 05.) 

^6v Wiv/ircs d ^?rA«i/crirt 5 Yltv ua-ViViyic^ vo^cv, rlv ilara Trivre TocXeiv^uiv 

cvirlm fczKTviUivQv i^i} TT^XntUcr^xt ,e<jj3s Asyeo, Itoui which In* afterwar ds 



(6.) For tlie purposes of the public valuatiow, registers 
(ctTToyguipci)) were generally used in Greece, as was the case 
in Egypt and the kingdom of Persia, which in different 
places were arranged according to different principles. 
The method adopted at Athens was that each person 
valued his own property, and returned the amount; after 
which they were doubtless, as in Potidflea, subject to tlie 
check of a counter-valuation {moTli^YjO-icy^^K In early times 
liowever there was little apprehension of low returirs, for 
every one was glad to appear wealthy^, as Isocrates ^^lls 
us of the time of his cliildhood, about the beginning of 
tlie Peloponnesian war: wlien on the contrary he wrote Ins 
oration concerning the Excliange (Ol)-m]). 10(5. 3.), the 
ayipearance of riches led to great losses; and although the 
eoTicealment of property rniglit be attended with total ruin, 
many yiersons returned the smallest amount possible. But 
the property of individuals being subject to reverses of 
fortune, tlie citizens were necessarily often translated from 
one class to another; consec|uentIy a new valuation was 
made in some States every year, and in larger nations 
every two or four years and the translation from one 


draws farther inferences. See again p. 3(>. and the passages ot 
Marcellinns fjuoted by Meursins F, A. IV, 3'his expression 
Meursius has referred to Athens, and converted into an historieai 
fact: it is however (widentiy a case sn])pose(l by llennogenes, 
and even if in inventirig it, his mind was iidluenced by some his 
torical fact, we can derive no benefit from it, since neither tlie 
time nor place of this occnrrence can lie assigned. 

^ See concerning this expression Schneider ad Aristot, O-a , 

?. A. 

Isocrat, de Antidosi p. 8.5 srp Orel). 

Aristot, Polit. V, 8, 
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class to another {uvu(TuvTu^ii)^^^ took place. Again, if 
the whole wealth of the nation varies, the rates of the 
classes, and the whole division becomes ineffectual, more 
particularly if the quantity of gold should be aug- 
mented, for which reason Aristotle recommends the 
legislator to compare the amount of the whole valuation 
(to 7r>\.rfio$ Tou Kotvov Tifjt.rifji.otTos') with the rates of the classes, 
and to rectify the latter according to it. Lastly, either 
landed property alone, or sometimes only the productive 
land (as was the case in the classes of Solon), or property 
of every sort, w'as returned to be taxed, and according 
as the valuation was made upon these several })rlnciples, 
either a register of lands or a general register of })ro-. 
perty was formed. Plato in tlie Laws pro}X)ses two 
registers; in the first place, a catalogue of all estates, 
and secondly, a separate list of every other descri|)tion 
of property, in order that all disputes on the subject 
might be easily decided, and be free from all obscurity. 
Besides the register of lands Athens had a general register 
of all property ; tlie former w\as the more ancient, and 
cannot have been introduced later than witli the constitu- 
tion of Solon. Neither in Athens, however, nor in the 
ideal state of Plato was the object of this register of lands 
the same as of the mortgage-registers in use in Germany ; 
for it cannot be proved that at Athens the debts upon 
landed property were entered in a public book, but the 
creditor was ensured, if he required it, by pillars or tablets 
(crr^Aai, ogr>*) set up on the boundary of the mortgaged 

It was so called in the Atlienian 83 numorije according to 
Suidas, see Lex. Seg. p. 184. 31. Zonaras p. 186. Harpocra- 
tion, Suidas, and Zonaras (p. 205.) in v. 

V. p. 741. C. p. 745. A. 
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estate. In no place but Chios do wc hear of registers of 
debts There could have been no inducement to enter 
the property of tlie State in the register of lands ; on the 
contrary, the property of other corporations, particu- 
larly of the boroughs, and at least of such temples, as 
were only small corporations and had no connexion with 
the State, were necessarily included in it ; for the pro- 
perty of corporations was always taxable according to its 
proper scale (at least about the llith or 115th Olym- 
piads) 1^6 upon the im]>osltion of extraordinary imj)osts. 
The mines were also a part of the public })roperty, which 
were let in fee farm; consequently these too could not 
have been entered in the I'egister of lands. The formation 
as well as the custody of this register probably belonged 
at the time of Cleisthenes to the forty-eight Naucrari, to 
whom is ascribed the collection of tlie taxes (sl(Tpoga)) tr>7 ; 
that is to say, it was the duty of tliesc officers to collect 
the taxes imposed according to tlu^ valuation, on those 
rare occasions when in the ancient time of Athens it 
was necessary to resort to this method of raising money* 
When they were supplanted by tlie Demarchs, the latter 
made the registers of the landed estates in each bo- 
rough From a false reading in the Scholiast to Aris- 


Pseud- Aristot. Q^con. 2. 12. 

’a 910 rotJ Inscript. 103. T. J, p. 144, 

ed. Boeckh. [Also in an inscription published by the author of this 
work in his Corpus Inscriptionum Graecaruin T. 1. p. 132. No. 
93. belonging to the 108th t)lynipiad, idv ng ua-<pcgu v7n^ rov 
^6>^Uv ylyvATcci iU sroAo.] 

Hesych. in v. vxvKXot^o^. 

158 1 Jarpocrat. in v. : oi/rof u7foy^x(pu< 

dvvTo T^v (1. £v iKdoTTcf) I tliencc Suidas who reads 

T»y w^op'OVTiyy : he added ^^ oo - ovta/v because ev 
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tophanes, by which the word dehtH has been substituted 
in the place of lands^ it might appear that the Demarchs 
entered the latter in the register; but nothing farther 
is known from any otl)cr passage, of registers of debts 
being k(*pt in the boroughs; and even if, as is stated, the 
Dernarch as an officer of ])olice distrained the mortgagees 
no farther inference can be drawn from this cireinnstanGc. 
The Demarch had no concern with debts, except that he 
enforced the payment of tlje debts owing to the borough 
and might have been ein])loyed for the collection of 
monies Avhich individuals owed to the State At a 
subsecjuent })eriod the general register of property was 
Introduced, and on this the valuation in tlie year of 
Nausinieus was founded ; in which tlie concealment of 

was likewise waiitiag in the miinuscript which he used. 1'he 
Scholiast to Aristopli. Nub. 37. has a false reading: ot 
ovTOt a7roy^ac(pa^ iTrotovpro ray gv iKcia-ra 
who must have transciibed it from an indistinct MS. of some 
Lexicon, and probably from llarpocration, whose words with the 
exception of this error are tlie same. 

Harpocrat, Suid. llesych. *Schol. Aristoph, Lex. Seg. p. 

242. 

Book II. 3. 111. 2. 

It is to be ol)servo<l also tljat the Dernarch had the duty of 
delivering in an account of the property of public debtors with 
reference to tlie conhscation. Ktyiu, in v. 
raf oue-toeg eKocerra oipXiif^ocrcCj corif. Lex. Seg. p. 237. 

Zonaras p. 494. who goes upon tiie authority of CAirysippus. 
The Lex. Seg. is more explicit p. 1I9. in v. ccTroy^d^piiv : Tqv 
/^ cvM/^ivcv iKTtvirj TO o^'?,y}uo6, c a(puAit, 'diTkAovtoii ro o 

ffvv ToiV rovrov itfrir^corru xui U7roy^fi<piroii cevTov rviv 

ovorioov icoLi y.ccl rovro KocAiirui aTToy^d^ny, In the mean 

time it is well known tliat any other citi;<en was free to do tin* 
same, and tlie Demaich probably had only to [)eiforni this duty 
if no other person took it upon himself. 
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property was practised to a great extent This census 
not only comprehended lands and houses, but all unem- 
ployed and employed capital, slaves, raw and manufactured 
materials, cattle, hoiiseliold-furniture, in short all money 
or money ^s-worth were estimated, as may be easily seen 
by comparing the property left by Demosthenes the 
father witli the valuation of the son^s property. If 
is evident that the resident aliens were also entered in this 
register, although, with the exce])tion of the Proxeni and 
Isoteles, they were not includc'd in any register of landed 
property ; but they were undoubtedly entered in a sepa- 
rate register, in the same rnaimer as when the Symmoria? 
of the property-taxes were introduced, tlic resident aliens 
composed separate Symmorijc : for tliey ivere taxed upon 
a different scale from the citizens. 

It deserves a jiarticular consideration how the dowries 
were entered in the register of jiroperty, and who it was 
that paid taxes for them ; tliey composetl a considerable 
part of the movealile property, even with poor people 
they amounted to ten, twenty, and twenty-five uiinas, not 
vinfrequcntly to tliirty (which sum the State gave to 
the daughters of Aristides), and even to forty, fifty, 
sixty, eighty, an hundred, or an hundred and twenty 
niinas The daughter of Ilipponicus received ten 

Out of many passa<:es only comp. Isamus <le Apoliotl, Hered. 
p. 187. de Dicaog. Tiered, p. IIU. 111. d’lscli. in Tiinarcli. p. 
117. 

Cemosth. in Aphob. 1. p. 8H). Concerjiing slaves conf. 
Isocrat. Trapez. 25 . Of cattle it is evident. 

Isanis do Giron. ITercd. p. 199. do Hogn. Men d. p. 
do Menecl. Herod, p. 212, 21 3. od. Oroll. Epist. Plat. Xlll. p. 3G1. 
K. Ojat, in Nemr. p. 13():2. 2. l.ys. Apoi. pro IViuntith. p. 116, 
Demostli. in Spud. p. 1029. 24. Isccvis de Dicreog. Uered. p. 
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talents at her marriage and ten others were promised her. 
Yet, according to Demosthenes an Athenian seldom 
gave so much as five talents, which sum however Pasion^s 
widow asserted that she brought to Pliormion, Dowries 
of five or ten talents in Lucian and the comic poets 
must be ascribed to the liberal donations of comedy. If 
it is considered that generally the husband was obliged to 
give security by a pledge for the dowry, when it was 
made over to him ^^"7, and that the person who held the 
security used to receive the income arising from it, it may 
be thought that it was the kinsman who endowed the wife, 
and not tlie husband, who paid tlie tax for the dowry. 
But this view of the case is untenalile. The very reason 
why the husband received the dowry was that he might 
have the usufruct of it ; if it was not made over to him, 
he received the interest from it ; if then he gave a 
security for it, the interest of this security he must liavc 
still retained, and tliorefore have paid tlie tax for the dowry. 
This is confirmed by tlie relation wliich the dowry bore 
to the profierty of tlie son. If the motlicr lived after the 
death of the father in the same house with the son, the 
law was that in case of the avr/Socri^ or exchange, the dowiy 
followed tlie property of the son ; conscipicntJy it 

104. Lys. in Diogit. p. 896, 897, Deniostli. in Aphob. I. p, 
814 sqq. in Onetor. L II. passim, in Bceot. de Dote p. 1009. 28. 
in Aphob. de Falso Testim. p. 858. 25. in Booot. de Dote p. 
1015. 23. in Aphob. I. p. 831. 13. li. p, 840. 12 sqq. Con- 
cerning Aristides’ daughters see book II. 18. 

In Stephan, p. 1110, 4. p. 1124. 2. p. 1112. 19. 

Dial. Meretr. 4, 

Harpocrat. in Lex. Seg. p. 201. 

Demosth. in Onetor. I. p, 866, 4. 

Or«at. ill Phicnipp. p. 1047. 10 — 15. 



belonged to the taxable property of the son* In like 
xnanner in the estimate of the property of Demosthenes^ 
amounting to fifteen talents, according to which his valu- 
ation was fixed, the dowry of the mother w’as included 170. 

(7.) After these observations upon tlic different regis- 
ters of property, we come to a new valuation made in 
Olymp. 100. 3. during the Archonship of Nausinicus ; 
concerning which, although a point of the first import- 
ance in the Athenian system of taxation, we have nothing 
but obscure and unconnected accounts, like the legends 
of ffibulous history. By a comparison however of the 
scattered information now extant, although there appears 
at first to be some contradictions in the statements, it will 
nevertheless be found that the question admits of histo- 
rical precision. At the beginning of the investigation I 
will set down a passage from the oration against Aphobus, 
in which Demostlienes, in order to prove that his father 
had left him a considerable property, makes use of the 
following words, My guardians returned me to the Syni- 
moria as contributing five hundred drachmas for every 
twenty-five miiias, as much as Timotheus the son of Canon 
and those who had the higlicst valuations C()ntril)iited a 
declaration wliich is several times rc))eated, but in rather a 
concise manner, and expressed in less accurate words 


See above chap. 3. 

In Aphob, I. p. 815. 10. EU rljv vttI^ 

KotTA rkq ttskts ukoqi 

'f'if^cohog o xxi oi 'tx KiKTViuhoi Ti^i^xxix BtG’i-t 

II. p. 83G. 25, Kxi fltvTd? ’^A<po/3o5 fx.iru rZv o-vviTriT^owm 

tfoMi ro TrXiihi rm KxrxMt^phyrm Bf^ipxvh 

iyifAovx fii T?? G-vf>tfAo^ixg KXTX<r7iia-xg, cvk Itti Ttf,tiif,cx(riy, ceAA* 

rrtXiKovTOi^y coa-Ji xx'tk rxg Trivrt Kxt tUoan fxvxg TtByrxxotrixg il<rCpB^%iv, 

lu Aphob. d<^ bals. 'J’eshrn. p. 862. 7. "Or/ TcivTtKxi^iKx ixT^xyrsity 
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From this statemen t .it has been inferred that the guardians 
of Demosthenes returned as a property-tax eitlier 

the fifth part of his property, or the fifth part of his 
yearly ihcome l'-, Tlie former upon a superficial view 
might ajipcar to be the meaning of the passage ; the latter 
is wholly devoid of all foundation, for the orator speaks of 
the fifth part of the property, and not of the inconie. The 
time moreover in which this tax may be supposed to have 
fallen, has been fixed at about the l()f3d Olympiad, the 
orations against Aphobus having been sjxiken in Olymp. 
1Q4. !• But this is incorrect. Demosthenes speaks 
of the contribution to the Synmioria^ as having been 
made by his guardians, at a time when his property 
still amounted to fifteen talents, which could only have 
been the case in the beginning of the guardianshii). If 
the return had taken ])lace later, they could not liave rated 
it so high, since they gradually squandered away the pro- 
perty, or got fraudulent possession of it. Moreover De- 
mosthenes was for ten years of his minority tlie le ader of a 
Symmoria^"’^, viz. of a Symmoria of the property-taxes, 
and not of the Trierarchy ; for orplians did not serve any 
Trierarchy : and in the second oration against Ajjhobusiie 
expressly speaks of being leader of a Symmoria of tlie 
property-taxes during bis minority. Now Demostlienes’ 
father died when his son was seven years old ; the son was 

xscrotMi^phia-'/i^ tov cUov ovk 'h'lttx. d" enj 
a-uvBTTir^o^sjy Tr^og ovrog 

9r£m (rMnri&\oir , 'o<rov Tiip TiuoOiog o Kovaiveg KO-i t>'t 'iH 

ptiyifTTCC KiXriYiuif^i TLpcyiptxrx ucrzCPi^ar too-ovt6V iu 

TXVTX imr^oTFiixrxg, vTvlg mv rnKntxvrviv xinlg UT(po^xg , 

&C. 

Herald. VI. 1. ?. Wolf p. XCIX, particularly in note 80. 

Deinosth* in Mid. p. 565. 12. 
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born, according to the corr^et statement in the Lives of 
the Ten Orators and in Photiiis, in 98. 4. during 

the Archonsliip of Dexithciis, and not, as is supposed by 
others, in Olyinp. 99. 4. ^"4 Consec|iicnt]y the son first 
becanie an orphan, and first fell into the hands of guardians, 
in Olynip. TOO. f., at the same time also he became the 
leader of a Symmoria, and conlimied to be so for toil 
5 ^ears. This return made to the Synnnoria* coincides 
therefore exactly witli the period at which the valuation in 
the year of Nausinicus had been just taken, and it is to 
this impost that tlie statement of Demosthenes evidently 
refers. But who can imagine that at tliat time, or indeed 
in any State, and at any time, a property-tax of 90 
per cent was levied? If such an event occurred fre- 
(jiiently, the property of the citizens must in a short time 
have either been entirely annihilated, or reduced to a very 
small amount, as was actually^ the case in Syi'acuse, during 
the reign of Dionysius, who in five years nearly reduced 
the citizens to Indigence, by means of taxes ^ Without 
therefore stating those conclusions whicli the reader himself 
will be able to deduce from what follows, I ojily remark, 
tffet, according to Demosthenes, t!)e Athenians did not 
willingly pay large property-taxes, and tliat an immense 
sum would have bc‘en raised if the tax had been a fifth 
part of the property ; whereas that one im))Osed in the 
year of Nausinicus did not ]m)diice much more tlian three 
hundred talents Demosthenes liowever returned to 

the Symmoria a fifth part of his whole property 
sk which lie inaccurately calls to (xmlrihiite^ 


See Wolf p. LX II sq. 

Aristot. Polit. V. II. 

Deinoslh. in And rot. p. 27. 
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or to pay tawes (elenplgfiv) this sum returned was not 
however his tax, but liis taxable capital for a 

property of fifteen talents, ’Vhe says, the taxable capital 
or the valuation amounts to three talents: a tax of this 
amount is what I ought justly to have paid,” i. e. what- 
ever was the proper percentage of this suin t77, Xhe 
valuation is here accurately distinguished from 

the property, and just as distinctly from the tax. For 
how many taxes did Demosthenes pay ? His guardians 
had, according to their own statement, paid 18 minas in 
the ten years of their guardianship for extraordinary 
taxes tlicrefore the taxes of these years amounted alto- 
gether^ and not merely for 07ie year, to the tenth part of 
the valuation, or to tlic fiftieth part of the property. 

From this simple explanation it is evident, that in the 
valuation taken in the Archonship of Nausinicus, the prin- 
ciple of Solon’s valuation was followed in three points, viz. 
in the registration of the property itself (ov(yiu)y the taxable 
part of it, or the valuation and, lastly, the tax 

fixed according to the valuation (sl(r(pGgd in the limited 
sense). The estimate of the property was obtained by a 


This is evidently the meaning of the words in the first 
speech against Aphobus, p. 815. 26. AhXcv fz.h rtilwf tccc) he rovreuv 
iarrt to jtAS^oj oixnocc. TriVTiKotldiKce rccXocvratv ya^ r cc eic v r ac 

rl TtfdVTJjv >J|/ovv riv ucripo^dy. It is to this that the 

useless interpretation in the grammarians refers, that was 

also called ro Itc t?? ov<rU^ Ifcdrrevy for example 

in Phot ins p. 433. ed, Leips. 

In Aphol). I, p. 825. 7. 'Ei<r(po^ug y ilcrsvKvcjiii^Bmt Xoy/i^ovToet 
SvoTy dBolxrug UKOct I may remark by the way, that in the 

accounts of the guardians there is no mention of tlie regular pay- 
ment of a duly according to the valuation (rixog); a strong proof 
that no such tiling existed at Athens. 
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valuation of all moveables ai^d iminoveables; the valuation, 
or the taxable capital, was only a certain part of this 
general census, and in the highest classes, to which TiniO- 
theus and Demosthenes belonged, was the fiflh part ; in 
the others however it was a smaller portion ; for Demos- 
thenes expressly says, tliat only those who had the highest 
valuations were rated at 500 drachmas for each S5 niinas. 
If, for example, we reckon four classes, the valuation of 
the second may perhaps have been one sixth of the pro- 
perty, of the third one eighth, and of the fourth one tenth, 
in order tliat the poor might be taxed in a fair proportion. 
It should be also observed, tliat those persons in the same 
class wliose property was diflerent did not contribute an 
equally high valuation, but only the same part of their 
projierty ; in the first class it was five for every 25 minas ; 
thus the possessor of 15 talents contributed three, of 25 
contributed five, of 50 contributed 10; for the reason that 
the estir'.ate of the wliole property of Demosthenes amounted 
to tl I ree talents was, that for 25 minas five was in liis class 
the rate of the taxable capital. But of the taxable capital 
eacli person paid the same part wlienever any tax was im- 
pdseil; and how large a part was to be taken could be easily 
determined, as the sum total of all the valuations was 
known, whieli in the Archonship of Nausinieus amounted 
to 5750 talents. In order to make this clear, let us 
assume, for the sake of example, four classes, and in the 
second oiic sixth, in the third one eightli, in the fourth 
one tenth, as the portion on which the tax was imposed : 
farther, as the least property from which taxes were }>aid, 
25 minas; so that the latter is the lowest estimate of 
property in the last class ; as the lowest estimate in the 
third class two talents, in the second class six, in the 
first twelve: which art* arbitraiy assumptions, except 


VOL. II, 
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that^ as we shall remark below, 25 minas were probably 
taken as the lowest property which was subject to taxation. 

then a twentieth was to be raised, the tax would have 
fallen in the manner shewn by the following table : 


Classes 

Property 

Of which was | 
taxable i 

1 

Taxable ] 
capital 

Property- lax 

A 

First of 1 2 
talents and 
over 

GOO talents 
100 talents 
50 talents l 
15 talents 
12 talents 

One fifth 
One fifth i 
One fifth 
One fifth 
One fifth 

100 talents j 
20 talents J 
10 talents ! 
3 talents 

2 tal.24 min. 

5 talents 

1 talent 

30 minas 

9 minawS 

720 drachmas 

Second of 6 
talents and 
over, under 

12 talents 

11 tcilents 
10 talents 

8 talents 

7 talents 

6 talents 

One sixth 
One sixth 
One sixth 
One sixth 
One sixth j 

1 tab .50 min. 

1 tab 40 min. 

1 tab 20 min. 

1 tab 10 min. 

1 talent 

550 drachmas 
500 drachmas 
400 drachmas 
350 drachmas 
300 drachmas 

Third of 2 
talents and 
over, under 

0 talents 

5 talents 

4 talents 

3 talents 
talents 

2 talents 

One eighth | 
One eiglith ; 
One eighth i 
One eighth 
One eighth 

37^- minas 

30 minas 
224 minas 
18:J minas 

15 minas 

1874 drach. 
150 dracli. 
!12idrach. 
93J draeh. 

75 drach. 

Fourth of I 
2.5 minas aiid 
over, under 

2 talents 

] 4 talents 

1 talent 

45 minas 

30 minas 

25 minas 

One tenth | 
1 One tentli 
One tenth 
One tenth 
One tenth 

900 drachmas 
600 drachmas 
450 drachmas 
300 draeJinias 
250 drachmas 

45 drachmas 

30 drachiruis 
224 di achmas 
15 drachmas 
12^ drachmas 


An arrangernent such as this cannot he considered as 
very skilful for a State, in whieli from the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war many experiments iniglit have been 
made as to the collection of pro]:>crty-taxcs : the mis- 
management of its finances must not however be attri- 
buted to a want of political knowledge, but to the endea- 
vours of the government to effect more than it was able ; 
while the passions of individuals and of the populace 
interrupted the most beneficial measures, and the whole 




State was frequently blind to its real interest ; at 
period however of this valuation there was no want of 
good intentions either in the Athenian State itself or among 
foreign powers towards it. 

(8.) Since in the two methods of valuation, concerning 
which some sufficiently accurate accounts are extant, that of 
Solon in the ^fJth Olymjnad, and that of the year of Nau- 
sinicus, in the lOOtli Olympiad, a distinction, as has been 
already shewn, was made between taxable capital and pro- 
perty, we may assume that this was a fixed principle at 
Athens, and that the rate of charge was the only thing that 
varied. If in Olymp. 88. 1 . the total of the taxable capital 
of Attica was that whicli Euripides assumed as the basis of 
his proposal for the levying of a property-tax, viz. 20,000 
talents, the first property-tax, as Thucydides states, must 
have been a 100th (IxarooT^), since it producc?d two hun- 
dred talents, in the same manner as that calculated by 
Euripides to produce 500 talents was a fortietli (Tsor(7aga- 
xocTTTj). In the Ecclesiazusa^ of Ailstophancs 1 which 
was acted in Olyrnp, 96. 4., a 500th (7r5T/Tix?co(no(rT^) is inen- 
tioned : this was probably a small ])roperty-ta.x levied at 
that time in order to meet the public expences, and its 
highest produce could not have exceeded forty talents. 
At that time however the taxable ca})ltal, if it really 

Vs. 999. Akhough this passage is extremely obscure, the 
reading is unquestionably correct: Ei r^v If^av T>iv Trepra- 
KQorti^crrviv Ku.ri&v^i(.eci t? TroAci, and rm which was proposed by 

Tyrwjiilt, is highly a])srird. In order to obtain tlio meaning of 
these words, soineihing appears to be wanting to us from tlie 
Athenian Law, upon which the conclusion is founded which 
Aristophanes supposes the young man to draw. I have inten- 
tionally omitted to pay any regard to the interpretation of the 
Scholiast. 
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amounted to so high a sum, came miicli nearer to the 
whole property than in the Archonship of Nausinicus, 
since in that year it only amounted to 5750 talents. 
Dernostlienes estimating the taxable capital in round 
numbers at 6000 talents, reckons, according to this now 
method of taxation, the 100th at 60, and the 50th (ttsvttj- 
xocrrry) at 120 talents. Shall I suppose, he proceeds to 
say, that you will contribute a twelfth (ScoSexarr^), which 
would produce 500 talents? but a tax so high as that you 
Would not endure.'' From tliis passage it is plain beyond 
a doubt that the Athenians at that tinie never taxed them- 
selves so high as a twelfth part of tlie valuation, which 
however for the most wealthy only came to l|ds per 
cent, and for otlier persons far less. Two proper ty-t axes 
are known, which can bo calculated with great accuracy 
from the valuation in the year of Nausinicus. The one 
was imposed a year after Demosthenes' speech upon the 
Symmoriic, in which the taxable capital is stated at 6000 
talents; and occurred when tlic Atlienlans, in Olymp. 106. 4., 
in the month Maimacterion, on account of Philip's siege of 
the Ilerfeon Tcichos, decreed to send out forty sliips, and to 
raise a property-tax of .sixty talents It was a 100th 
(UsiTO(TTrj)^ which the orator states to have been charged at 
that precise rati‘, that is, one iifth per cent of the })ropertv 
of the most wealthy. The otlier is the tax in tlie Arclion- 
ship of Nausinicus, whicli ])roduccd rather more than i300 
talents; tliis must (’onsecjuenrly liave been a twentietli 
(sl)co<rr^) It might indeed Ik' thought improbable that 

Do Syiiinior. p. 185. 18. 

Deniosih. Olynih, III. f>. ‘?0. 

DotJio.slli. ill Anrhol. p. hi 7. ‘.^2. uses thej won! 
with roforenoe to the paynieut of the taxes ia the Archonsliip ol* 
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the 100th produced any more than or the twentieth 
more tliaii ^87^ talents, since the valuation, ticcording to 
Polybius, amounted exactly to 5750 talents; but it must 
be remembered, that the resident aliens were also taxed, 
who are not included in this valuation; they not only 
made good what in the former case was wanting to the 
00, in the latter to the 800 talents, but were obliged to 
contribute a large additional overplus, on which account 
the estimate coidd be made with confidence, as if the 
taxable capital amounted to 0000 talents. Demosthenes 
also unquestionably contributed to the tax of a twentieth 
in the year of Nausiniciis ; those eighteen minas wliich the 
guardians charged in tlieir account were however, as he 
himself says, for several taxes ; to that tax he could not 
have contributed more than nine minas, which was the twen- 
tieth part of his taxable capital ; the other nine were for 
another tax of a twentieth, or two of a fortieth, or for two 
fiftieths and one hundredth. These property-taxes were 
therefore by no means excessive ; in ten years Demostlienes 
only paid the tenth part of his taxable capital, or tlie fiftieth 
part of his property, and indeed at the first tax in the 
Archonship of Nausinicus only half this rate, di* one per 
cent ; his propei ty however, even if we deduct a sixth })art 
as paying no interest, must have returned a premium of 
ten per cent: one per cent of his })roperty is consecjuently 
the tentli part of his income. Or, in order to place the 

Nausinicus, and tlie same word in the oration against Timo- 
crates p. 75B. 4. d'liis however is a general expression, wlien 
the object is to denote tlje collection of taxes by a vituperath'-e 
term. If however any person should wish to attribute to this 
word its literal sense, lie should bear in mind, that tlie orator also 
says, Tix^ u(r(po^oci, and that a. tax of a twentieth 

twice collected makes a tenth. 
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dycct in a more striking light, while in ten year^he only 
paid two per cent from liis whole property, the same 
brought in, if it was tolerably managed, 100 per cent. This 
clearly shews the absurdity of the assertions res]X'cting the 
exorbitant taxes of the Athenian citizens, more particularly 
if we take into consideration the low rates of the custom- 
duties, and the cheapness of the cliief necessaries of life, 
by wdiieh they were enabled to live upon very small means. 
If notwithstanding tins there was a great disinclination 
to pay property-taxes, as may be plainly seen from the 
Olynthiacs and the oration concerning the Chersonese, 
the fact cannot cause any astonishment, as no one will- 
ingly taxes himself ; and as to the decrease of the national 
wealth, the causes originated in other circiiinstances, the 
consideration of which does not belong to this place. It 
is indeed true that we find particular Instances of large 
property-taxes, as, for instance, one mentioned in Lysias 
of thirty, and another of forty rninas ; but the great 
expences of the payer prove the large amount of his pro- 
perty in proportion to which the tax may have been 
very moderate, particularly since it only occurred twice, 
Aristophanes, as is mentioned in the same orator, likewise 
paid forty rninas as his share of the pro]>erty-tax, although 
this was not for himself alone, but for his father also ; nor 
upon one occasion, but for several taxes, and in times of 
the greatest exertions, during the four or five years after the 
battle of Cnldos (Olymp. 96. 2.) ; and that Aristophanes 
(Lysias may conceal it as he will) must Imve been very 
wealthy, is proved by the Choregias, which he served for 
his father and himself; the three years Trierarchy, upon 
which he expended eighty rninas; by his liaving given five 

See book III. 22. 
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talents for land, and being possessed of much furniture; 
and also by his having, even before the times of the 
Anarchy, subscribed 100 minas to the expedition against 
Sicily, and subsequently 30,000 drachmas to the auxiliary 
fleet for the Cyprians and Euagoras, which were without 
doubt paid by Euagoras in the island of Cyprus, where 
liis father was settled At the same time I will not deny 
that many persons voluntarily contributed more than their 
means allowed, and that many were oppressed by too 
high valuations, while otliers concealed their property; as, 
for instance, Dicieogeiies, mentioned in Isa?us, who from 
an income of 80 minas contributed nothing to many pro* 
perty*taxes, as he concealed his property, except that he 
once voJuiitarily gave three minas nor, lastly, that a 
frequent rejK'tition of these taxes at short intervals of 
time, [larticularly wlien, as was the case after the Anarcliy, 
the channels of industry were blocked up, was a great 
national calamity from wliich fact the complaints as to 
the oppression of the property-taxes are sufficiently ex- 
plained. 

(9.) In the year of Nausiniciis the Symmorite {Collegia 
or Associations were introduced with reference to the 
property-taxes. Tliese are what Ilarpocratioii means 
when he c] notes from Plnlochorus the institution of the 
Symmoriap in the Archonship of Naiisinicus, since the 

I.ysias pro Aristoph. bon. p. 642 sqq. cf. p. 633 sqq. and 
p. 637. 

Isicus de Dicaeog. Hered. pp. 109 — 1 1 1. 

Cf. Lys. in ErgocL pp. 818, 819. 

Cf. Herald. VI. 2. 4. concerning the name, which also 
is frequently applied to other kinds of Couipanies. 

In V. and thence Photius, Saidas, Schol. Demosth. 

Vol. II, p, 55. Reiske and Scaligcr in bis 
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Symmorise of the Trierarchy were not introduced till 
afterwards; and Demosthenes became immediately after 
his seventh year in Olymp. 100. |. the leader of a Syrn- 
inoria^^^: at that time therefore they had been already 
established. After they had been once introduced, they 
continued uninterruptedly until the 108th Olympiad. 
The fact of Demostlienes having been for ten years a 
leader in the Symmorije of the property-taxes, proves 
their existence up to Olymp. 103, : they were however 

still in existence in Olymp. 106. 4. which is the date of 
the speech against Meidias, since Demosthenes says of this 
person, that up to the day on which ho was speaking he 
had never been the leader of a Symmoria Whether 

they were still in existence in Olymp. 107. 4. has been 
questioned because Demosthenes in the second Olyn- 
thiac gays to the Athenians that formerly they paid 
taxes by Symmorifje, but now they administered the State 
by Symmoria?;"’ these words however distinctly prove their 
existence at that time. For an institution, like the Syiiuno- 
rias might very easily obtain a powerful influence upon the 
public administration, as the different classes of property, 
and above all the divisions of people created by them, 
would produce political parties, and ])arties could only re- 
tain tlieir activity as long as the division existed. Since then, 
as Demosthenes ironically says, the State was governed by 
Symmoria*, the Symmoria? must have been established by 

See above book IV. 7. 

M^Si'ag ^2 vagi Koti (rvfAfAd^iotg ysyoysp, 

Demosth. in Mid. p. 565. 19. 

^®p.XCVIlLnoie, 

Pi 26. 21. flip a 

FVfCfco^Ugt veXmma-h kolta ervftfiogUg. And ihence in the 

oration p. 172, 1. 
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Jaw* The custom of paying taxes by Syinniorue they had 
disused ; for the obvious reason, that no one will pay taxes 
if he has any means of avoiding them. The object of 
Demosthenes evidently is, as the whole oration proves, to 
raise a tax; but, seeing the disinclination of his hearers, 
he says to them ironically, that the institution of the 
Symmoriae had lost all its meaning, and instead of taxes 
being raised according to it, that tliey only used it for poli- 
tical purposes. If the oration against Bmotus Tirsg) tou ovoga- 
To§ belongs to the first year of the l()8th Olympiad, as lias 
been assumed, we should have a proof tliat at that time the 
Symmoriai of the property-taxes w^ere still in existence, since 
they are there mentioned l^'Hn opposition to the Trierarcliy. 
The date of tliis speech may however be jilaced with much 
greater probability about Olymp. 107. 1.*^^ yet I entertain 

P. 997. 1. 

Corsini P. A. T. IV. p. 30. and Wolf p. CIX sq. note, 
suppose this speech to belong to Olymp. 108. 1. after Dionysius: 
but preponderating reasons compel me to dissent from this 
opinion. Dionysius places the birth of Diiiarclius about the 
Archonship of Nicophenius in Olymp. 104, 4. and states that at 
the time of the oration against Bceotus ovo^otjo^, Dinarchus 
was thirteen years old, as this oration belongs to the Archonship 
of or 06 o^y>iTe 5 ; the latter because in the oration 

hoftocro^ the expedition of the Athenians against Pylee is men- 
tioned as having lately taken place. No such fact however 
is mentioned n. this oration : Dionysius clearly meant the ex- 
pedition against TamynoB p. 999. and Dionysius should evidently 
be corrected from this passage, ug T ufAvvecg l^o'Sov yiymfciyng, 
and the hiatus i e/j . . . gloSoy should he supplied with 

Tctftvmg and not with Uv^eeg, The probability is that there was 
also an hiatus formerly in the former words rm ug . . • yg- 

the copyist being unable to read in either place the 
name Tufcvvxg of which he was ignorant. Some corrector then 
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no doubt that this constitution of taxes was still in exist- 
ence at the later period. It should be observed, that Petit 
and those who follow him have not recognized any con- 
nexion between the Symmoriae and the property-taxes. 
Wolf has the merit of having remarked after Heraldus the 
introduction of the Symmorifc, and of having distinguished 
between the passages which treat of the Syrnmoriae of the 
property-taxes, and the Symmori^e of the IVierarchy. 
But after we have examined all the statements concerning 
the property-taxes and the valuation, and although the 
solution will appear to possess sufficient clearness and 
simplicity, the chief question as to the mode in which the 
Syimnorhc of the j)roperty-taxcs were arranged, will not 
be answered in a manner at all satisfactory. 

The only detailed account of their constitution occurs 
in the ignorant interpreter of Demosthenes whom wc 


inserted IIvXcas in the former place, who had some vague notion 
of the well known expedition against Pylic. Now Dionysius 
was only acquainted wdth the expedition and the battle of 
Tamynje from the oration against Meidias, wliich speech he 
falsely attributes to Olyinp, 107. 4. allowing himself to be misled 
by the Dlynthiaii expedition there mentioned; and from that he 
places the birth of Demosthenes four years too late. For the 
same reason he also places the battle of Tainynm four years too 
late; since it probably was fought in Olymp. 106. 4. (comp, 
below chap. 13.). That the date he assigns is J08. 1. whereas 
agreeably to his calculation it should have been Olymp. 107. 4, 
is in fact no objection, as two successive civil years are always 
confounded from their being included in the same natural year 
reckoned from spring to spring. Consequently on account of 
the Eub(nan expedition, and the battle of Tamynfe, the oration 
against Breotus must be placed four years earlier;, 

viz. about Olymp. 107. 1. 

P. 33. ed. Hforon. Wolf. See F. A. Wolf p. XCV. 
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usually call IJlpian, in a passage upon the second Olyn- 
tbiac oration, wherein we may follow Wolf in separating 
the first from the second part, as being more ancient. 
‘‘ Each of the ten tribes, he says, ‘‘ was obliged to specify 
120 of its own members who were the most wealthy* 
These 120 then divided themselves into two parts, so that 
tliere were sixty whose [^ropert}^ was very large, and the 
other sixty less rich. They did this in order that if a war 
should suddenly break out, and that the less wealthy 
should not liappen to have any money at their disposal, 
those who were more rich might advance the taxes for 
them, and be afterwards repaid at the convenience of the 
others. This body of sixty was called a Syinmoria.''*’ 
In the second part, which is the work of a different hand, 
it is stated, that since t^ach of the ten tribes s))ecified 120, 
the whole number of Liturgi (as they are liere called) was 
1200: that these were distributed into two divisions, each 
of 600 persons or ten Symmorim ; tliat tliese two gx'eat 
divisions were again sub-divided into two smaller, each of 
which was composed of 300 persons or five Symmorije. 
One of these bodies of SOO was made up of the most 
wealthy, who paid the taxes either before the others or 
for them (Trgosicreipsgov toDv aXXoov)^ the other 300 being in 
all tilings subject to them.''' So far the account is in some 
measure intelligible : that which is farther added is both 
absurd and foreign to our purpose. According to this 
then it appears that two classes of three hundred under 
similar arrangements were instituted, the members of 
which tVere of nearly ecjual property, and advanced money 
for the payment of taxes for two others equally poorer.. 
There is however no intelligible reason why the six 
hundred most wealthy were to be divided into two ecpial 
portions, if in all other respects they were similarly coiu 
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stituted ; it is far more probable that the first three 
hundred were a higher class ; therefore to pay tarns among 
the three hundred^ means the same as to pay taxes among 
those tjoho contrUmted the largest amount Tlie only 
passage from which it might be inferred that there existed 
two classes of three hundred persons similarly consti- 
tuted, is that already quoted from the second Olyn- 
thiac (and it is from this that Ulpian has principally 
formed his view of the subject, and drawn many other 
false conclusions) ; ‘‘ Now' you administer the State by 
Symmoriaj, an orator is the leader of both, and under 
him a general, and the three hundred, who are always 
ready to clamour, wdiile the rest of you are assigned; 
some to one and some to the other.''^ I confess that 1 do 
not entirely understand this passage, but I cannot explain 
it in any other way than by supposing that two classes of 
different degrees of wealth w^ere the highest, since the 
immediate effect of a different scale of property would be 
to create n. spirit of party between the classes ; wliilc the 
contest wdiich in ancient days always existed between 
the superior and inferior, the rich and the poor, would 
necessarily be combined with it, although in a less degree. 
Upon this point liowever we need give ourselves no trouble ; 
but that twelve hundred was the entire sum of those who 
paid taxes is wliolly incredible, and can by no means be as- 
sumed upon the testimony of such a writer as Ulpian. Tlic 
passages of the ancient writers and of the grammarians bear- 
ing on this subject are extremely indefinite; in several of 

Isaeus de Philoctem. Tiered, p. 154. Orat. in Phaeijipp. p. 
1046, 20, p. 1049. 17. I’ho account given in Lex. Seg. 306. 
is too vague to be of any service. 

P. 26. and thence in the speech wdth some 

alterations. 
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them we do not even know whether they refer to the twelve 
hundred of tlie ])roperty-taxes, or of the Trierarchy 
The thousand, wlioni Harpocration quotes from Lysias and 
Isseus, and considers as identical with the twelve hundred, 
can neither be referred to the Syminoria? of the property- 
taxes after the year of Nausinicus, nor to the Symtnoriae of 
the Trierarchy since Lysias died in Olyinp. lOO. 
Philochoriis treated of the Syniinorije in the Arclionship 
of Nausinicus, in tlie fifth book of the Atthis'^^^^, but of 
the twelve hundred in tlie sixtii book 2^*^; they were there- 
fore wholly distinct, so that he rather a|)pears to have 
mentioned the latter in connexion with the Trierai-chy 
according to Synunoria^ which was subsequently intro- 
duced. Isocrates liowever calls those wlio paid taxes 
and performed laturgies the twelve hundred where 
from the context all Liturgies, and particularly the I’ri- 
erarchy, may be understood; so that twelve hundred must 
have borne all the property-taxes and all Liturgies, in- 
cluding the Trierarchy. But tliis jiassage again proves 
nothing, as it is perfectly fair to suppose that an orator 
might express himself in such terms in speaking of 

As e. g. of Harpocration in v. (althojugli in this 

passage ilni Syminoria* of Nausinicus are the Syirirnorife of the 
property- taxes) and in v. dioctco^iot. 

r*'.! q latter is the opinion of Wolf p. CX. note. 

Taylor, Vit. Lvs. p. 150. Vol. VI. Reisk. 

.ioi Harpocration, and thence Phot. Suid. and Etymol. in v. 

lliirpocrat. in v. 

De Antidosi p. 80. ed, Orell. %U ^6 revs ^iotKocrUvi tcui 
rovff iicr^s^ovTXf kcci Mtrcv^yovvrx/; ov fxofov uvtoy uXXx xui 

Toy viV? fiiv vi^n rug 3 uXXocg Xiirov^yict^g TfoXvrt- 

Aeo-rs^dv JtosXXtoy wy d vofAQt Tsrgocrrdrrovnv. Simi- 
larly Harpocration in v. Kui ^lotKoa-toti di ycx} iXurov^yavv, 



an exclusi^ class like the rich^ who paid the largest portion 
oC taxes, and to whom the State on every occasion first 
looked for assistance. And although similar statements 
are highly embarrassing to the writer who endeavours to 
reconcile all contradictory statements, yet the reasons for 
considSing that all the inhabitants of the State not in- 
cluded in the twelve hundred, whose property was at all 
considerable, were subject to taxation, are so preponderat- 
ing, that it is impossible to refuse our assent to them. If we 
supposed that only twelve hundred rich persons paid the 
pi*operty-taxes, the result Avould be in the highest degree 
improbable. In the oration against Leptines, which was 
delivered In Olyinp. 106. 2., when the Symmoriae of the 
property-taxes were in existence, the ricli both ser\^ed the 
Trierarchy and paid property-taxes Thus, if there 
were only twelve liundred wdio contributed to the pro- 
perty-taxes, none but the Trierarchs, as they w^ere twelve 
hundred in number, would liave paid this impost ; which is 
evidently absurd. Demosthenes says liimself that those 
also paid taxes wlio were too poor for the Trierarchy. 
And how could it have Jjappened that no more than twelve 
hundred possessed a sufficient amount of property to en- 
able them to pay taxes, since in the 94th Olympiad there 
were only five thousand citizens not possessed of some 
landed property, and so late as in Olymp, 114. 2. nine 
thousand citizens had more than two tliousand drach- 
mas 205. And moreover how liberal would the Asseml)ly 
have been witli property-taxes, if all the burthen fell upon 
twelve hundred. Lastly, as has been proved, the pro- 
perty-tax w-as a fixed part of the total valuation after the 


See above chap. 1 
See chap. 3. 
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year of Nausinicus, and it is frequently considered as such 
by Demosthenes, in the oration concerning the Synjmo- 
rise^OG; but at that time (Olyinp. 106. 3,) the Symnioriae 
of the property-taxes were in existence- The total valu- 
ation of 5750 or 6000 talents was not the property of only 
twelve hundred citizens, but the valuation of tlie whole 
country Trig according to the statements of 

Demosthenes and Polybius ; althougli Ulpian 207 infers 
from the obscure and difficult exposition of Demosthenes 
in the speech concerning the Symmoriie, that it was only 
the valuation of the twelve hundred Trierarchs. It might 
indeed be easily proved by calculation, that twelve hun- 
dred could not be the possessors of the whole valuation, if 
an assumption which has already involved the supporters 
in such evident contradictions required any refutation. 
Demosthenes was in the liighest class to which tliose who 
had the largest valuations belonged; his v^aluation how- 
ever only amounted to three talents. Assiiining now that 
there were four classes, which together made up twelve 
hundred persons, and that each class contained about three 
hundred taxable members ; tluit moreover the valuation of 
the highest class was upon an average greater than that 
of Demosthenes, for example, five talents (which supposes 
a property of fifty talents for eacli person, and therefore is 
more likely to be too high than too low,) the total valuation 
of the first tliree hundred only amounted to fifteen hundred 

See chapters 4, 7, and 8. 

IJ. 141, vhv Si 6U(ri£tv Tijv KUi '^ictx.ocrim 

(pfiifi rttXdvrm i^ecxi(r^tX{aiy. I will return again to this 
sultj|ect ip the twelfth cha}>ter, wlien speaking of the 'frierarchy. 
Budaeus ind^dut sup. p, 549. considers the 5000 talents as the 
Mdiole valuation, and in p. 540 sqcj. as the valuation of the 
1200 , 
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talents. Now evidently the three other classes could not 
have had tliree times fifteen hundred talents, because not 
only w^as tlieir property less, but the valuation was of a 
smaller |)art of their property Let any person reckon 
as he pleases, let him assume a greater or less number of 
classes, he never can obtain six thousand talents for 
twelve hundred men, if in the highest class there were 
persons whose valuation only came to three talents, unless 
indeed assumptions altogether groundless are admitted. 
The calculation of Tludaais is wliolly unfounded 
He considers the twelve hundred alone as the superior 
class to which Demostlienes belonged, and assumes that 
others had higher valuations, for example, four hun- 
dred upon an average three talents, another four hun- 
dred four talents, and another four hundred eight ta- 
lents, which altogether gives six thousand talents. But 
if twelve hundred individuals were the sole possessors 
of the whole taxable pro])erly, the classes of valuation 
must have referred to these alone. If the class of Demos- 
thenes was that which had the highest valuations^ tliese must 
have been inferior classes; and in fact if twelve hundred 
possessed the whole valuation, the lower classes must have 
been tliose of the twelve hundred ; thus tlic hypothesis of 
the learned writer foils to the ground. It is therefore for 
more probable that many others besides tlie twelve hundred 
paid taxes, wlio, although their pro])erty was less con- 
siderable, were assessed in the total valuation; and this 
sup})Osition receives considerable support from a fact 
mentioned in an oration of Demosthenes. Androtion was 
employed to collect some outstanding taxes which be- 

Book iV. 7. 

‘ Ut sup. p. r>42. 
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longed to the impost laid on in tlie Archonship of Nausi- 
nicus, seven out of fourteen talents; they were however 
small sums, not one amounting to a mlna, as Demosthenes 
says, but a little more than seventy drachmas from one 
person, and from another thirty-four-^^. That these were 
the arrears of payments which had been made liy instal- 
ments is very improbable; we are jjo where inforniGd that 
the ]>a 3 unents were ever juade in this manner ; nor is it 
indeed credible, since the necessities of the State required 
prompt payment. We sliould not therefore be justified 
in assuming that such a liberty was granted l)v the State ; 
and even if it did exist, wliat rich irmn would have re- 
mained thirty -four drachmas in delit ? It follows tdierefore 
that these were taxes due from persons of small fortune, 
who, from their inability to pay them, were obliged to 
submit to be in>mUingly treated l)y Androtion, and to be 
unjustly thrown into prison; and since Androtion collected 
seven talents, and as no one })aid a. whole mina, he must 
have collected taxes from at least four or five hundred 
persons. Now if we reckon that the other seven talents 
were in like manner chic-fly made up of small surris, 
which is the only prol)ablc assumjitiom it gives about 
twelve hundred people whose taxes were in arrear ; 
these however cannot have been the twelve hundred 
wealthy persons, hut citizens of a lower valuation, who 
paid even such small sums as tliese with difficulty. In 
addition to this the lands of corporations were subject 
to the property-taxes, as an inscription of the 111th or 

Pemosth, iu Androt, p. 606 sq. particularly p. (ill. 21, 
In the speech against ’I'iniocrates p. 751. 4. only five talents are 
mentioned, although in other respects nearly the same account 
is given in both places. 

VOL, II. X 
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115th OlymjDiad shews : the corporations however can- 
not well have been among the twelve hundred. Or shall 
we assume that tlie Synimorife had been at thl>s period 
for the second time abolislied ? For that however we 
should be compelled first to assume, contrary to all pro- 
bability, that the property of the corporations had not 
been before subject to taxation. From the wliole of this 
argument it follows that a number of persons witli small 
fortunes or valuations were distributed into Symmoria}, 
and in sucli a manner that ecjual jiarts of the valuation 
were contained in them (in the same way that Demosthenes 
proposed to distribute tlic vahnition witli regard to the 
Trierarchy) and that the tw^elve luuulred comjiosed the 
first rank. Tlierc were according to Ulpian twenty Sym- 
moriai‘, and of these eacli one must have made up three 
hundred talents, eacli could be again subdivided into a 
fifth, and eacli fiftli into a tliird, so as to make three hun- 
dred, in the sanu' manner that Demosthenes makes one 
hundred divisioiisS. The three hiindred most wealthy can 
only have been the presidents of these divisions ; next 
to these w’^ould come three hiUKlred, wliose wealth en- 
titled them to the second rank ; and after these two other 
divisions of three hiuidred classed in like manner according 
to the value of their property; and these twelve hundred 
togetlier com|)osed a body that managed tlie alfairs of 
the Symmorias wlueh duty however fi/ll chiefly upon the 
first three hundred. "Jdie members of less property 
W^ho W'ere assigned to these, were not taken into consi- 
deration, as the more w'caithy w'cre always com])eI]ed to 
bear the chief part of the burthen, and to manage the 
business of tlie wliole body. Tims at least the con- 
stitution of the Syrmnoriie assumes an intelligible form. 

See above chap, (i * See chap. 13. 
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and the statements of the ancients can be in some measui’e 
reconciled. If however any other person can explain the 
subject in a more satisfactory manner, to no one would it 
be more agreeable than to myself, and above all I hope 
that Wolf may in the promised new edition of the oration 
against l^eptincs turn his acute mind to the consideration 
of this point. 

That the three lumdred were, in a certain sense, ma- 
nagers of the Symmoria" tliere can be no doubt; but 
whetlier tliose who are called tlu' leaders of the Syniinoria» 
{^ysfjiovsg (ru(XfjiQgi6Qv ) are the same, or whether they were 
only included in tliern, is a point wln’eh I shall leave un- 
determined. Whichever we stippose to have l>cen tlie case 
they must have been the most wealthy, in the same way 
that in the 'Jh'ierarehy tlui second and the tlurd classes are 
i)pposed to the leaders-^"*. The Symmoriarchs -*'5 were 
either tlie same with the leaders, or witli the super- 
intendants of the Symmoria^ (e7r/jUL£Ay^T«) rwv crf>»jW.aog*wi/), 
who occur in connexion with the Tiierarchy, and without 
doubt they also belonged to the Sy mmorife of the pro- 
perty-taxes. Of the manner in winch these ))ersoiis con- 
ducted the affairs of the Symmoria? we are entirely igno- 
rant : it is however natural to suppose tliat they presided 
over tlie assemblies and ])roceedings of the Symmorites. 
It is certain tliat tliey kept the Diagramma of their vSyin- 
moria\, wliieli was a register of the properties of the 

Concerning- whom see book 7. ;uk1 I larpecrot. Suid. 
ill V. iyifi&v , althong*h in the lattei- place die leaders ot 

the Symrnoriie connected with the Trieraichy»are meant. 

Demosth. de (.-orona p, 2(>0. 20. 

Ilyperides ap. roll. III. o.J. 1 feraldns (V I. 2. 8.) under- 
stands the Symmoriarch to be the person wlm contrilmted the 
most, for which there is not suflicient fomidation, 
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members, and of the amount which each one was respec- 
tively required to pay, in the Syinmoria? of the property- 
• taxes as well as in those of the Trierarchy : but whether the 
persons who kept this register sTnygccfilg) were 

again different, or were a committee of the superintendants 
of the Symniorim, is unknown. If the speech of Hyperides 
against Polyeuetus concerning the Diagramnui or that of 
Lysias (;onceriung the property-taxes, which however is 
anterior to the institution of the Syinmoria^, had come 
down to our days, we should be better inlbrmcd with 
regard to the valuation and all the subjects relating to 
The chief persons were moreover compelled to 
pay the taxes in advance (Trgo^Kr^P'Oga)^ which obligation 
Ulpian ascribes to his two bodies of three hundred under 
similar arrangements: tliis however may be witli more 
probability understood of the first three hundred-i7 ; tlie 
same manner as in the present day foiced loans are taken 
from tlie rich, wltli which tills advance of taxes may be 
aptly compared, although we are igjiorant what \\as the 
exact distinction between tlie two. The advance of taxes 
was not however always claimed; in tlie Arclionshii) of 
Nausinicus the duties were collected by tlie State itself, as 
is proved by the fiict of Androtion’s gathei’ing the taxes 
that were still unpaid ; whereas in cases where the taxes 
were to be paid in advance, the payer liad to deliver in the 

Harpocrai. in v. wIhmo observe tlie words 

rtiv TtfAWiv cu£r/x$j and tlieiice Suidas iu vv. dtxy^x^' 

fAxTXj'Stxy^x<pihs,dixy^x(p^, also Lex. Seg. pp. 23(), 241, Ifarpocrat. 
in V. l7^iy^x<p^7^ y Zonaras iu vv. dixy^xfZf^x and iTny^x^pgiis, 

Oral, in Pluenipp. ]). 14(>. 20 scj. 'rids Demosthenes 
p. 185 . 14 . calls rm 6vr6)v vtfI^ Ixvtcv kxi rm 
•jt^ouermyxu^ . The ^ AAjjXgyywov in the kingdom of Byzantium was 
of the same nature. 
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money without it being claimed of him 218. the im- 

position of a tax to be paid in advance, a decree of the 
people was necessary 219^ and sometimes even the persons 
were a])pointed l)y tlie senate, who were to advance tlie 
taxes for their fellow-burghers, as well as for all others 
who j)ossessed landed property in the borough (oI ey?cs>cn}- 
/xevo<). The client of Lysias in his oration against Tolyeles 
had landed property in three boroughs, and was rated 
for all three to the advance of taxes, although, as he 
WMS Trierarch, he was under no obligation to pay them. 
It should 1)0 o1)scrved tliat the relaticm with regard to this 
point which existed hetween the boroughs and the Sym- 
nioriie cannot be actairately explained, nor is it of any 
importance for our enquiries ; but so much is clear from 
this exani|)le, that the landed property was taxed according 
to the boroughs, a fact which is not irreconcileable wdth the 
other regulations resj)ecting proixrty-taxes. In the same 
way in Potida*a the possessors of more than one estate paid 
taxes for each i*es|)ectivcly t() the horougli in w hicli "he land 
lay, and not collectively fe)r all to the boi'ough in wliiclj he 
was himself (‘ntered : as tills was tlu' only method of ileter- 
mining witli certainty whotlier the less w ealtliy had betai justly 
taxcd22o. It is natural that upon the i-epetition of the neces- 
sity of paying the taxes in advance, complaiiits should have 
been made 221. The whole pixqic rty was answ erable for the 
payment of taxes, the State having the powcT to confiscate 


Dfemostl). in PoiyeL p. 1209. 4. 

Ibid. p. 1208. 2o. 

Pseud- Aristot. tEcon. 2. 5, and there Schneider, 

This is the moaning of Demosth. in Pant.enot;. p, 877. 19. 
ix'^6uar(po^uv v. o ^ r ct if a person was r ot repaid ( ha 
money which he had advanced. 
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it in case of failure Moreover if any person thought 
that he could shew that he had been unjustly included 
among the three hundred who paid the taxes in advance, 
and that sonic other could with greater justice be substi- 
tuted in his place, the legal remedy for tlie aggrieved 
party was the avTlh(ng or exchange, to whicli the speech 
against Phxmippus refers. 

There still remain two points to be discussed, the 
exjilanation of which we have intentionally deferred, 

Demosth. in Androt. p. 609. '23. and in 'rimocrat, p. 752. 
To this Photius and Suidas in v. also roferi vTriKSivro Ss 

7r*»>ijjT<a6?V diccy^a^lv u^yv^iov Iv TroXifim fti uerz^i^ev, I 

may observe in this place that a fragment of an Inscription in 
Cyriacus (p. XVI. 117.) and Mura tori (Vol. U. p. DLXXViM. 
1.) whose scanty notes I need not take any notice of, refers to 
an U7<po^ii. T1u 3 Inscription belongs to the time of the Romans^ 
since ap^yv^oTu^ttaci was not the name of any A tlicniau antliority 
before their rule, which it was in the reign of Hadrian (see the 
law in Spon’s Travels, T. III. part 2, p. 28. Wheler's Travels, [>. 
390.), and iKXTocmccJoi rUot is evidently a translation of the Latin 
phrase usura’ Cnitcsimce., as in IX. 3. 87. and in Zonaras 
p, 650. and therefore the u(r(po^^ may he something* totally dif- 
ferent from the ancient property-tax, as the word signifies any 
contribution or direct tax whatever. Wc may observe that from 
what is to a certain degree intelligibie in this Inscription it may 
be seen that at this period whoever did not pay this iicr(po^a, was 
obliged to pay intere.st for it and provide sureties, and tliat after 
the expiration of the term the property might he confiscated 
which had been given as security ; 'ETsnrl/^tov o^t^iTAtcrctv cLvrolg 

rh Tsii? a%lcv) j u'v, 

yAv ZKctroa-ncAi^v tok&j] v ] ou 

tr&ui Tiiv gijr]^ag(i]v ovK. iTTufU-uvro, dxxm dvo tk$ TSMvrcciaeg 

UTTohetTiax; . y,tTu oi icvi rovrovs d yivonv ^ij Tru&oy&vot, avro- 

d6er66f(roiv ct u^yv^orxy,iou (.aru tov kj^.^vko^ VTro&iKotg — 

TT^aTov f^ly TCiv ^idiitfKOTWv^ UTos> Kct.1 Tm lyyvnTa}Vj tVe* 
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to the end of these enquiries. In the first place, it appears 
singular that in the valuation made in the year of Nausi- 
niciis a fixed sum, viz. 2500 drachmas, was taken as the 
taxable capital for all persons indiscriminately ; and that it 
was then determined what portion of this amount was in 
each class to be jiaid as a tax--'^. For this I can find no 
other reason than that this amount of property was the 
lowest wliich came into consuleration on the iin])osition 
of the tax ; it heing fixed how mucli the valuation of each 
person should amount to, if his property was only 2500 
drachmas ; and for properties of gi eater amount, what the 
possessor was to pay for every 2500 drachmas. When 
Antipater made the rights of <‘itizeiisliij) depend upon 
the amount of firoperty, the lowest rate was 2000 
draehmas, whicii agrees well with our assumption. De- 
mosthenes indeed asserts, that ‘Mvhereas his family 
used formerly to perform Trierarcliies, and to pay large 
property-taxes, now that he had only received from his 
guardians thirty-une minas and liis fatlicr's house, by 
means of tlitir sliameless frauds he eould not even 
afford to piiy simfU ])roperty-taxes : but an expression 
of tlvis kind, spoken in tlie feelings of bitterness, and in 
the consciousness oF the injustice which lie liad sustained, 
cannot be understood literal! y to mean that no taxes 
were imposed on a property of tliis amount ; espe- 
cially as it cannot be denied, that a ])ro])erty-tax upon 
so small an estate was o|)pressive, amd eonse(|uent[y 
a person might say that lie could not bear it, even if 
he Was bound to |>ay it. Tlu' othej* question is, for 

See book IV\ 7. 

In Apbob. 1. p. *24. <*t, tS2.:>. 6. 
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wliat reason Demosthenes ^25 should propose in two places 
that all should pay taxes, every one in proportion to his 
property, if, as we have assumed, this was already the case 
according to the actual regulations. As it is the unplea- 
sant duty of the enquirer into ancient history to collect 
every expression that may be accidentally tlirown out, he 
is often unable to ex))lain .sucJi indistinct allusions as these, 
since the author wrote for contemporaries, and not for ])oste- 
rity. At the same time, our orator gives thus much to be 
understood, that the piildic administration was left to 
some; while others were compelled to perform the Tri- 
erarchy, to pay tlie taxes, and to serve in the army ; and 
he proposes that it should not he pc^rmitted that one party 
should be always yiassing decrees tnerely for the dis- 
advantage of the other, as the injured one would be 
always indolent, and never perform as much as was re- 
quired of it But who then are these who administered 
the public affairs ? l"lu y can have been no others, as has 
been before stated, tlian liie tliree lumdred in tlie Sym- 
iTioriiC, who composed tlie political parties. If then there 
wxTe some who did not pay taxes^ these appear to have 
been the very persons ; and if tliis was in fact the case, 
the irregularity was at variance with the ])rincip]cs of tlie 
Constitution. It almost ap})ears as if tlie wealthiest in the 
Symmoriie liad at that time unjustly thrown the* burden 
ui)on the poorer, exadlv as was tlie case in the Symmoria^ 

" ’ 0 1 y n t ; I ] . I . p . 1 . ' ) . ) . ' ' E rm 2ii hotTTov, TTUvreeg 

Ssp TiToXXa, XV h'hiym oAiyx. Diyntli. If. p. 27. particularly 
in the words, TFxvrxg ujv 'zx.xtrrog jd 

iirov. Wbcrelore the moaning of to icov of coarse is, one person 
like another in equal proportion. 

Olyritb, II. ubi sup. 
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of the Trierarchy 227. Let any person who nriay ho|K' to 
find a clue suggest some other solution of the difficulty. 

( 10 .) We have hitherto been treating of the Liturgies 
and the taxes of the citizens, which were paid by all (though 
only for the pro|)crty which they possessed in Attica), even 
if they lived abroad 228. That those who had been 
created citizens (dy]fj.o7rolr}Tot)^ such, for instance, as Pasion 
the rich banker, and A])ollo(!orus his son, paid taxes and 
were in the Syininorije (Link\ss, like I^eucon, the king of 
the Bosporus, they had an immunity), is hardly worth 
remarking; and the only reason that Ilarpocration 221) 
quotes out of Hyperides that the Srff/.o7rolY)rot were in the 
Syn^nori^Je of tlie Ti*icrarchy is, that they were admitted 
only into the Fannhi^s and Pliralria*. and not into the 
Tribes and Borouglis. But tlie Ilesident Aliens (fjLeroixoi) 
and the Tsotcles (fxhoncoi WorsXslc) also performed public 
services which were different from tlie Liturgies of the 
citizens 230^ and paid property-taxes. The resident aliens 
could, as well as the citizens, obtain an exemption from 
tlie Liturgies, particularly the Cl)oregia23l ; and not 
only this, but tliere even occurs a case, apparently in the 
age of Demosthenes, of some Sidonian citizens resident at 
Athens having been allowed an exemyition from the pro- 
perty -taxcs232 ; at the same time we have but little know- 


See cliap. 13. 

Demostb. in kept. §. 31. (p. 4(i0. o.) cf. k (p. 466. 
lOsqq.) 

In y. crv^tfzo^Jot, 

s:?n fAtroUm Xnrov^yicci and 7fo>\iTixa,'t Aitrdv^yloa. 

Dernostb. in kept. §. 15 sqq. (p. 46'2. 13 sqq.) §. 50. (p, 
475. 23 sqq.) Inscript, ap. Chandler. Marni, Oxon. Ik XXIV. 

Marm. Oxon. ubi sup. Conceruinj^ the unMlg as 

Pollux (HI, 56.) calls them, also see book Ilk 7 and 21. 
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ledge of these Liturgies of the resident aliens- Their 
Choregia, according to the testimony of the Scholiast to 
Aristophanes took place at the Lenaja : Lysias ^31 
speaks of tlie Choregias which he had pcTfonned ; 
but, since he was an Isotelcs (tliougli from what time 
we are ignorant), this does not prove that the com- 
mon resident aliens ])crfornied several Choregias. Of 
the Trierarcliy and Gymnasiarchy of the resident aliens 
nothing is known; in fact it is impossible to conceive that 
they existed. On the oilier hand, the aecoiint in Ulpian^^r;^ 
taken from some ancient commentator, that they provided 
a ban(|iiet {ea-Tl'xcnc) in the same manner as the tribes, has 
every ])robability on its side, since they had their own 
Jupiter {Zsus [mstoIkios)^ and separate religious rites, and 
consequently their own festivals, at which baru|uettlngs of 
this kind used to he given. Lastly, there remain to l)e 
mentioned tlie Scapliephoria tlie I lydriaphoria, and 
Sciadephoria, wliicli were inferior and dishonourable ser- 
vices imposed upon tlie resident aliens. Willi regard to 
the property-taxes, Lysias a resident alien or an Iso- 
teles, boasts of liaving paid several; and they are oftejn 
.mentioned in connexion with the resident aliens This 
class of settlers composed distinct Synimorife ((/.sTOiKiKcc) 
TV[ji.tjiogla^) which liad treasurers of their own, and a 
fixed contribution was settled for each one by persons 

Plu*:. 954. where the doubts of Meinsterhuis are of no 
importance. 

In EratOvSth. p. 406 . 

Ad Lept. §. 15. 

Lex. Seg'. p. 280. p. 304. and otiiers, 

Ubi sup. 

E. g. Lysias in Friunentur. p. 72(h 

Ilyperides ap. Poll. Ndll. 141. 
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appointed for that purpose which was of 

course only to be paid upon the moveable property in 
Attica, since, with the exception of tlie Proxeni and 
Isoteles, no resident alien had the right of possessing land. 
What however was the average amount of this tax for 
any given rate cannot be determined ; and there can be 
no doubt that the whole valuation of the resident aliens 
was very different at dilferent times, as they were not 
domiciliated in Attica. Probably the larger iiuniber of 
them were poor. As exam])les of rich aliens we may men- 
tion Dinarchits the orator, Ce)>halus, and his son Polernar- 
chus, and L 3 ^sias^'*^: the latter not only had three houses 
and 120 slaves, but, in addition to vc’ssels of silver 
and other articles of furniture and mamifactared goods, 
was possessed of three talents of silver, four hundred Cyzi- 
cenics, and one hundred Darics, in ready money. Other- 
rich aliens are mentioned to have been executed by tlie thirty 
tyrants for the sake of their pro]>erty- It cannot be sup- 
posed that a large sum could ever liave bee n (‘ollected from 
them, however strict the laws ma\’ have been against con- 
cealment, as their jiroperty was easily concealed, and they 
were naturally ill-inclined to the State Tiny were 
besides more severely ])ressed for money than tlie citizens ; 
hence Demosthenes speaks of the unfortunate aliens; thus, 
for instanct‘, in tlie tax levied during the Archorisliip of 
Nausinicus tliey contributed the sixth whieli is 

Harpocratiini in v. . Isocrat. Tiapezit. 21, 

Concerning Pinarchus see Dionysius Halicarnassensis in 
the Life of Dinarclms, and of the others Flat. Rep. init., Lys. in 
Eratosth. p. 38G sqq. 

Lys, in Frumeiit, ubi sup. 

Dcinosth, in Androt. p. GF2. ocvru ro ikt&v 
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mentioned in such a manner that it is plain that this was a 
higher rate than that which the poor citizens paid. The 
tax in the year of Nausinicus was a twentieth, and are we 
to suppose that while the citizens paid a twentieth, the 
resident aliens contributed the sixth yjart of the valuation ? 
This cannot apyiear probable. If a tax of a twentieth had 
been imposed upon the taxable yiroyierty of the citizens, a 
larger amount could not have been raised from the resident 
aliens, as the injustice and severity of such a measure 
would have been too evident. To understand with Ste. 
Croix the sixth part of the proyierty itself is not less 
absurd than to suppose that tlie citizens yiaid a fifth 
part. To vontrihufe (slcr^fEgetv) does not merely mean to 
pa?/ but to enter a certain taxable capital into the 

Symnioriie The citizens of tlie first class returned the 
fifth })art of tlieir jiroperty as taxable cayiital ; the other 
classes a smalier part : tiu* resident aliens Iiowever ay)])ear 
upon an average to have been rated with tin* sixth part of 
their property, whicli probabl}^ in the far greater number 
of cases was very opjiressive. 

Of the alicMis wlio were resident in Attica there was a 
yiarticnlar portion that enjoyed certain rights and privi. 
leges called Isotelia, the nature of whic'li, on account of 
the scarcity of information, is involved in some obscuritv* 
The Isoteles (IcroxsAric, As/c) after the Proxeni, 
were next in rank to the citizens, witliout beiiiir in fact 

rm (Airtkav. Cf p. G09. extr. where he uses the 
expression, xoy? fjLiroUovg, 

Mem, derAcad, des Inscriptions, T. XLVIIL p. J85, in his 
Memoir upon the f^tirofKot. 

See above chap. 7. particularly note 171. 

Pollux in. 56. Concerning them in general see also the: 
Memoir of Ste. (hoix above cited. 



citizens; they were neither entered into the "Iribes and 
Boroughs, nor into the Phratria:* and Families; and, like 
other foreigners and resident aliens, they were, together 
with the Proxeni, subject to the jurisdiction of the Archon 
Polemarchus Hence it may be justly wondered how 
so acute a writer as Wolf could imagine that they had the 
right of voting, and were eligible to public oiiices^tB, Nq 
one but a citizen could vote in tlu‘ Assembly, and for this 
it was necessary that he should liavc been entered hito the 
tribe and borough : in like nianner iu> IsoteJes could sit 
in a court of justice. The testimony of Ammonius and 
Thomas Magister, who assert that they had all the privi- 
leges of citizens, with the exception of the offices of 
government, is wholly undeserving of credit, unless among 
the offices of government (to they include, contrary 

to the usual custom, tlu? i-iglits of voting and judging (to 
eH)c?,Yj<ria^siy koc) With regard to the latter point 

however, they certainly had some privileges; for they 
could be appointed Dijetetm : it is however by no 
means probable that they could have been appointed by 
lot public Di.'vtcta* ; since there can bc‘ no doubt that they 
had no Patron ('T^ocrTaTr^c)^ which is evident witliout any 
explicit testimony ; they eoidd transact l>usiness directly 
with the people and the proper authorities, without it 
being necessary for that reason that they should have the 
right of voting in the public assembly. They had more- 


PqUux VIII. 91. 

Wolf p. LX IX sq. 

Deinosth. in Pborni. p. 912. extr. See Hudtwalcker von 
den Diateten p. 2. who in pp. 40 sqq. makes it probable, from 
the authority of Suidas, that aliens could not be public DinetetEe. 
An Isoteles w’as however only a and so far an alien. 
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over the right of possessing both land and mines With 
regard to the Liturgies and taxes, they were, as their 
name shews, on tluJ same footing as the citizens ; tliey 
neither paid any protection-money, nor did they ever 
contribute the same amount as the resident aliens but 
were upon the same level with the citizens and from 
these taxes they could be exempted in the same manner as 
the citizens, for the law of Leptines expressly mentions 
the Exemption of the Isoteles. Their valuation must 
therefore have been entered in the register of the citizens, 
more particularly as they possessed landed property ; and 
it was according to this rate that they paid property -taxes, 
and not acjcording to the scale of the resident aliens. With 
regard to the Uturgies, they were unquestionably ex- 
empted from tile dt'grading services performed by the 
resident aliens ; and in rtrferenee to this point, as well as 
to the military service, tliey may liave bec^n entered in the 
registers of the tribes. Moreover, as to whether the Iso- 
teles, as is asserted w<‘rc comjielled to give a larger sum 
for places of distinction, or whether they gave less than the 
resident aliens a determinate judgmerit appears impos- 
sible, since, according to the dillVrent circumstances of the 

Book {. 24. III. 3. 

Ilarpocrat. in v. icroTsA»jc. 

'fliis is the reMg d'^icr^uhov, of whicli Suidas (in v. /VorgAij) 
speaks, i. e, a doty delenniried according to the val nation, when 
the time occurred. 41u* other passages of the grainmaiians and 
modern writers may be seen in Wolf p. bXX, The article in 
the Lex. Seg. p. 267, upon this subject is quite correct: ’itrorgAg?? : 
f£trciKdt rd ^svtjcd rkXrt TiA5>tJym, 'td d<rroi^ reAoyvrf^. 

See also Photius. 

Wolfp. LXI.^ 

See Ste. Croix p. 190. 
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case, either the one or the other may have existed. It 
throws some light upon the question, that in the property- 
taxes the majority of the citizens, wnth whom the Isoteles 
were equal, were rated lower than the resident aliens,- ^ A 
more exact account as to the ol)ligations of the Isoteles 
with regard to the Liturgies, was contained in the speech 
of Isjeus against Elpagoras, which is unfortunately 
lost 

(11.) We will now proceed to consider the extraordi- 
nary Liturgy, the Trierarcliy, which, altliough it has l)eeri 
frequently treated of by the early scliolars-'^^^ and its na- 
ture more fully ascertained by the eiujuiries of Wolf, must 
nevertlieless he submitted to a new CKainination, in order 
to explain how^ far the |)eison who provided it w^as assisted 
by the State; wliat changes it underwent in the different 
periods, and wlien these took place; and, lastly, what pro- 
portion the services bore to the property of the Tricrarch. 
The object of this Liturgy was to provide for the e(]uipment 
and management of the ships of war. Wlioever undca’took 
it, was called, by virtue of his oflice, '^{’'rierarch, and attended 
the ship wliorever it Avent in jjerson, or, what is the same, 
by means of a deputy. This institution jircKinced great 
advantages to the State, on account of the competition to 
fill the office of Trii'rarch ; but since in w ar tlic^ ojipor- 
tunity of victory, if not seized when it presents itself, will 


Harpocrat, in v. l(rcriXig, 

I may iTiention Sigonius (de I'cp. Ath. 4.), who is so 
clear on all the other subjects which lie has treated. Petit, who 
is always confused (beg. Att, 111. 4 ), Buda us (de asse et par- 
tihiis ejus V. p. 531 sqq.), Sclieffer (Mil. Nav, 11. 4. and parti- 
cularly Vb (h), Tourreil (Notes to his Translation of the Oration 
for the Crown in his Works, Paris, 1721. T. I\". pp. .501 sqq.), 
and Bartludeniy (Anacliarsis T. IV. chap. 5().). 
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not wait for the dilatoriness of the combatants, the favour- 
able instant was frequently lost, by the want of dispatch 
necessarily connected with the Trierarchy2r>7; and since 
the division of the burthens was frequently made upon 
unfair principles (until Demosthenes introduced the only 
just method of allotment), many individuals were griev- 
ously oppressed. The first disadvantage they sometimes 
remedied by appointing Trierarchs beforehand, especially 
in early times. And we may in the hrst place consider 
that the duties of those t(> whom Themistocles trans- 
ferred the building of the ships, were of this kind^^B- and 
again, the Trierarchs who in Olynlp. <S7. 2. were required 
to provide the hundred triremes wliich were always to be 
kept prepared for the defence of Attica in case of an attack 
by sea*^''5‘^; and, lastly, the 400 annual Trierarchs mentioned 
in Xen()j)hoir^^j^h Ikit in Olymp. 107. 1., when Demos- 
thenes delivered the hi-st Fhihj)pic, the appointment of the 
Trierarclis did not take place till the fleet should have 
been in readiriess to sall2^>h They were nominated by the 
generals, wlio^^^'-, as being tlie legal authorities for military 
affairs, brought the causes relating to tlie Trierarchy into 
court. The amount of expence was unquestionably fixed 
according to the rate actually recjuired by law, by means 

Demosth. Philipp, I. p. 5U. 18. 

2 . 0 S Strateg. L '30. 5. I’lie oilier passages relating to 

this point, and some observations suggested by them, may be 
seen in my Dissertation upon the Silver-mines of Laurium. 

Thucyd. ir. 24. 

Xenopb. Rep. Atb. 3. 4. 

Demosth. uhi sup. 

Demosth. in Lacrit. p. 940. 16. in Boeot. de Nomine p. 907. 
2. Comp. Suidas in the passage quoted by Matthia Misc. 
Philoh vol. I. p. 249. 




of tilfe Trierarchy- If jiny one tliou^U 

that he was too heavily burthetied inP comparison with 
another who could bear the Liturgy iK^tter than himself, 
the avtl^oais or exchange was open to him. In extreme 
cases they fled for refuge to the people, or to the altar of 
Diana at Munychia^^^, Those who were in arrear could 
be put into prison by certain officers, whose duty it was to 
expedite the business relating to tlie Trierarcliy, and to 
dispatch the flet't (ol a7ro(rTo?\.5l$)-^K On the other hand 5 
whichever Trierarch first brought his ship oiFT the stocks, 
or distinguished himself in any other way, received as a 
reward the crown of the Trierarchy; on wliich account a 
considerable degree of competition existed between the dif- 
ferent individuals. The Trierarch was also exempted by law 
from all other Liturgies the advance of the property- 
taxes included. The duration of the Trierarchy ^vas 
limited by law to one year, after which tlie successor elect 
entered upon the office. The laltcn' v as obliged 
to join the ship, in case it was absent, and to take eJiarge 
of it and the duties of his predecessor, under a severe 
penalty in case of non-compliance. If any one had con- 
tinued his Trierarchy beyond tiu* legal period, he could 
charge the expenccs of (he Trierarchy, whicli he was not 
any longer bound to pay (roD to liis 


Deinoslh. de Covona p. ‘2()2. If), aiul there I Ipian. ( on- 
cerning the place see Lysias in Agorat. p. 460. 

Deinostb. ubi sup. ami there Taylor, also Doinostb. de 
( oron. Trierarch. p, 1229. (i. witere the orator nientious a decree 
% which it was ordained that those persons should he imprisoned 
who did not bring their vessel to tl»e ]>ier liefore tlie lost 

day of the month. 

Book Til, 21. 
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siiec&^r Trierarchy wasy legaiiy ix 

^be geiiei’AgaJviibut n to the sailors, dnd also if the 
ship had run into the Pirajcus, as then it was not possible 
to keep the crew together any longer '^^7, As moreover no 
person w^as bound to serve a Liturgy for more than two 
consequtix'e ycars'-^^^ (at least in the later times of Isamus) 
the citizens could only be compelled to serve the Trieranchy 
after rxn interval of two years, aJtlioiigli many made no use 
of this immunity. Exemption from the Trierarchy was 
.prohibited by an ancient law, which was still in force in 
Olymp, wlveii Demosthenes spoke against Leptines; 

nor was it even allowed to the successors of Harmodius 
and Aristogeton ; it was however granted to the nine 
Archons, as being the highest public officers*^'^^; whence 
it is easy to see tliat nothing but necessity induced them 
to except those whose jxroporty was below the amount 
required for the Trierarchy. Demosthenes also evidently 
leaves out of his consideration those exemptions Avhich w^ere 
not personal, but founded upon causes sanctioned by law ; 
the abolition of which appears not to liave even come within 


Demosth. in Polycl. To this the article in Lex. Sex. 
refers cvo^c, p. 19-L 30.) : orav o Tn^io-trlv 

roU vccvjoctg; an extremely incorrect explanation, but not 
too incorrect for the compiler of this Lexicon. The proper naino^ 
is moreover and not Photius in v. 

gives a somewhat better interpretation. 

Demosth. ibid. p. 1209. Cf. Isocrat. in Callim. 23. 

2(58 iy^xvTov says Demosthenes against Leptines. See 

book III. 21. 

Ismus de Apollod. Hered. p. 184. hfi Kotr»Xinm. See 
also book III. 22. 

Demosth. in Lept, §. 16. (p. 402. 16.) §. 22. (p. 464. 29.) 
23. (p. 466. 18.) 
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the ftebeme of tfepitSes, since the orato^ would not harc 
failed to touch irpan this point. Demostfchcsyte speeclih 
concerning the Syinmoria0'^7i^ which was delivered in 
Olymp. 106. 3., mentions the circumstances under which a 
citizen was exempted from the Trierarchy. These were 
if a person was mcapahle (aSvv^roj), by which we certainly 
mi^st not understand bodily incapacity (wliicli could only 
have exempted from personal services, and not from con- 
tributions to the Symmoriae), but insufficiency of pro]>erty, 
since a man of sufficient property for the Trierarchy might 
by misfortune be reduced in his circumstances; also the 
property of heiresses (sttIxXyiOoi)^ of wards (og$av*xa), of 
Cleruchi (xkYjgou^iKu)^ and of corporations (>cQivcovi>ci) ; foF 
which exemptions he deducts altogether 800 persons from 
the 2000 whom he proposes to bring into the Symmoriic 
of the Trierarchy, It is natural to sup|)ose that the pro- 
|>erty of heiresses could only be exempted so long as it 
was solely in possession of a female ; if the heiress was 
married, the luisband bore the burthens and obligations 
belonging to it, as in the case of the dowry. Wards 
were free from all laturgies during their minority and one 
year over '-^72- hence Demosthenes, for tlie ten years that 
he was under tlie hands of guardians, paid property-taxes, 
but no Liturgies; nor did he perform any Trierarchy, 
although his ffimily was capable of supporting the ex- 

P. 182. 14. That the following words are neuter is shewn 
by the expression a^ipxviKav, w’hich, if the masculine gender were 
meant, w^ould Pollux understood this point correctly, 

as w^ell as Harpocration in v. but the same gramma* 

rian in v. inaccurately considers this word as masculine. 

Cf, Poll. Vlll, 134, 136. Pbotius in and has 

only transcribed Harpocratioii. 

Lysias in Diogit. p. 908. 



pences of that service ^73^ and l>e liinaself became^ 
Trierarch after the expiration of his niitmrity. ; By 
property of Cleruchi, Harpocration rightly understands 
the property of those who were sent out by the State as 
Cleruchi, or colonists^ and while they were absent upon 
the public service could not perform the Trierarchy. I 
Bhould however conjecture that the exemption was limited 
to the property which they had taken with them. What 
kind of property is meant by the property of cor{>oratio«s 
admits of some doubt. Pollux states that it was a 
legal term, and classes it with other words which signify a 
property in common, and not of individuals; by which 
explanation little is gained. The most probable conjecture 
is that in Harpocration, viz. that the property of brothers, 
which had not yet been divided among them, is meant, 
from which the father might be able to perform the 
Liturgy, although the sons were not sufficiently rich sepa- 
rately to bear tlie expenccs of the 'J rierarchy ‘-^75, 
haps, he adds, it may refer to persons who had entered 
into a voluntary association for trade or for any other 
object, each member of which was possessed of less than 
the whole valuation of the property of the company. Is 
it however conceivable that persons in this situation could 
have ever obtained an exemption by such means; since, 
had it been the case, every ))erson would have so disposed 
of his property, or liavo vested it in similar associations, in 

Demosth. in Apliol). p. 8 .‘j 3. 26. Cf. [.ucinn. Demostb. 
Eulog. 1 1 . 

VI 11, 134. where it is joined with /ivgpjTtft xut Kotvx^ 

iiTiMtm, oi 

Cf. Orat. in Euerg. et Mnesibul. p. 1149. 20. ncvrh, 

tcv ii xoivif cv<rlet, gJtj and 

immediately afterwards, ojt m. 
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onJ^ to exemjH:^W from the Liturgies ? Lastly, it 
hardly deserves to be observed, that mines, since they 
could not be exchanged, did not imjxjse upon their pos- 
sessors the duty of serving the Trierarchy. 

A peculiarity with respect to the Trierarchy, which 
must not be passed over, is the liability of the Trierarchs 
to render an account of (heir cx ponces 276^ which naturally 
excites our astonishment, when wc find it remarked in 
dEschines that the Trierarch applied his own property to 
the service of the community in a manner unknown to the 
public; yet our surprise is diminished, and we perceive 
that the provisions of the law were both wise and neces- 
sary, as soon as we consider how manifold were the rela- 
tions in which the Trierarch stood to the State with 
regard to money and money’s worth. The ship he always 
received from the State, and at times ready equipped; 
and are we to suppose that he was not required to account 
for this public property? He also received money out of 
the public treasury, whether it was for the payment of the 
sailors and soldiers, or otlicr cxpences. Tlius we find in 
Demosthenes tliirty minas paid to each Trierarch, and 
an equal sum is stated in an inscription, tlie date of 
whicli is Olymp. 92. 3., to have been given to a Trie- 
rarch 277, Thus even in the age of Themistocles the 
receipts from the niines were distributed among a number 
of rich men, at the rate of a talent apiece, in order to 
build and equip vessels for the use of the State. The 
Trierarch supplied pay and provision-money to the whole 


ilischin. in Ctesipb. p. 407 sq. Demosth. in Polycl. 

p. 1222. 11. 

Deinostb. de 'rrierarcli. Coron, p. 1231, 13. Inscript. 147. 
Piyt, 9. T. 1. p. 219, ed. Boeekh. 
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Crew^ whfeh the general was^tiiid tofiiroVide him with 
or he furnished the necessary stores^’^*^, which were paid for 
at the public cos:t. Those also w'ho were appointed to 
manage the accounts were called IVeasurers of the Trie- 
altliough we are ignorant whether all vessels, or 
only the sacred tKremes, had officers of this description ; 
nor can it be inferred from the statement of Demosthenes’' 
client in the oration against Polycles^^^^t, who himself kept 
the accotints of his expences in the Trierarchy, that he 
hsd DO treasurer. In the case of the Tfierarchs of tlie 
sacred triremes, it w^as still more natural that they sliould 
be responsible for their expences, as the State w^as there 
the party that performed the Liturgy 282 . Xhe fund 
belonging to these triremes, ivhich was under the manage- 
ment of the treasurer, and from which all the expences 
were defrayed, was a public fund. Trierarchs of this 
description wore only the representatives of the State 
in the character of commanders and officers, and how large 
the sums were which they received, we see from the 
example of the Trieran^hs of the trireme Salaminia, and 

27S Demosth. in Polycl. p. 1209. 10, 

Plutarch. Gloria Atheinuura 6. 

Enpolis ap, flarpocrat. in v. rxfcUt, and the gramma- 
rians who transcriho him. Compare too particularly book II. 6. 
note 94. 

Dernosth. in Polycl. p. 1210. 15. 

XJlpiau. ad Dtiinosth. in Mid. p. 036, ed. Wolf, 

Jn order diat there may bo no doubt as to the fact of the 
sacred triremes having Trierarchs, I may mention the Trierarchs 
of the Salaminia ap. Philarch. Dieinist. 7. of tlio Paralos ap. Is. 
de Dicaeog. Mercd. p. 90. and of the Delian Thooris in I nscript. 
158. T. 1. p. 252. cd. Doeckh. No -ships of war could be with- 
out a*Trierarch, for he not only provided for the expences, but 
also commanded the vessel. 



of the Deliaii 'Fheoris, wiiich latter, for the voyage to 
Delos alone, received 7000 dra<^inas from the funds of the 
terapie in that island. Supposing however that the Trie- 
rarch paid every thing at his own exj)ence (altliuugh he was 
by no means bound to do so,* and it was an event of rare 
occurrence), even then it was necessary that he should 
inform the State of his course of proceeding, and deliver 
in an account, which would merely have stated that no 
public money had been advanced to him, and would have 
given him an up[)ortunity of defending liimsclf, if any one 
called his statement in question- And, lastly, it was pro* 
bably necessary for the Trierarch to shew that he liad 
performed the required services correctly. 

(13.) The Trierarcliy is as ancient as the regular con- 
stitution of Athens, since it is mentioned in the time «>f 
Ilippias^^^^^ -xiid it probably belonged originally to the 
forty-eight Naucrarias of Solon and the fifty Naucrarias of 
Clcisthcnes, according to some fixed regulation, since each 
Naucraria was obliged to equip a so that the 


.*81 Pseufl-Aristot. (J^lcou. 2, 4. 

See book 11, 21. arc properly sbip-proprietorH 

(vficmXvi^oi) or their deputies; the following Ijowever aj^poan:; to 
have been the method by wliicb it haj)})ened tliai ibis naniei was 
given to the managers of the political associations, vvincli were, 
afterw^ards replaced by the boroughs. 4’be Atbenian citizens 
were first distributed iiUo forty-eighg and afterwards into fifty 
corporations, and to each of these a sliip was allotted, wJiich 
they were bound to man. They tbeu selected some one member 
of the corporate body, who eitlicr alone, or with the support of 
the rest, had in Ids turn the duty of equipping the ship, and tims 
w^as for the time being ])ossessor of tim ship 
and the company allotted to him was the Naucana. ei' Naucraria 
(Naiicleria) of which be. naluraliy was the j>iint:ipal person, 
Photius properly compares tiie Naucrarias witli the Symmoritc. 
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Trierarchy of each tribe would hav’ejiieen of five , vessels* 
When however the naval was graduailly increased ta 
SOO vessels, which was the number at sea at the time of 
the battle of Salamis, the Trierarchs also became more 
numerous: for a long time however each ship had only 
one Trierarch ; vsubsequently it was allowed tliat two 
persons should fill this office together &tjv- 

TgnjgagpfovvTs^), in order to divide the expences, and either 
one of them commanded on board the vessel for different 
portions of the year, as they agreed with one another 
When this was first permitted we are not informed ; since 
however in Olymp. 9^. 1. after the defeat in Sicily, the 
union of two persons for the Choregia was allowed the 
same may have been permitted at the same period for the 
more expensive Tricrarchy. The most ancient account 
of a Tricrarchy held in common by two persons, 
or a Syntrierarchy, is later than Olymp. 92. 3., since 
Lysias speaks of tl)e Syntrierarchy wliich the guardian 
accounted for to the brothers of the Diogeiton, who 
perished at Ephesus under Thrasyllus in Olymp. 92. 
tlie next, which is in Isocrates belongs to the year of 
the battle of ^Egospotamos (Olymp. 93. 3.) ; and the same 
form of the Trierarcliy is alluded to in a passage in Xeno- 
phon^^^, which refers to some time anterior to Olymp. 95. 1. 

Demosth. in Polycl. p. 1219. sup. p. 1229. extr. 

Book III. 21. Manso (Sparta vol. II. p. 501.) also supposes 
that there were four Trierarchs to one ship, by erroneously com- 
bining different accounts which have no connection with each 
other. 

Lys. in Diogit. pp, 907 — 909. The date may be seen from 
pp. 894 — 897. compared with Xenoph. Hell. I. 2. 

Isocrat. in Cailimach. 23. 

Sec chap. 15. at the end. 
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This tisiige cotttinui^ for a yor^ long period : for wheh 
Demosthenes instituted the suit against Aphohus (QJym 
104. T), we still meet^with the SyntrieraWliy 291; 

Olymp. 104. 4. and even so late as in Olymp. 105; Si 
The latter year is that of the Eulxean war, in which thfe 
Athenians supported a party against the other States,; and 
a^*;aihst Thebes^^; and there were then at Athens for the 
first time voluntary Trierarchs, the terms of service for 
those appointed by law having expired Demosthenes, 
wlio was one of them, liad a Syntrierareh by name Phi- 
linus^^S; and although this was a voluntary service, yet 
there can be no doubt that it followed upon the whole the 
regulations which were then in existence for the regular^ 
Trierarchy, Also in the oration against Euergiis and- 

Deniostli. in Mid. p. 5G4. 20. cf. in Aphob. IT. p. ^40. 26 
sqq. in Mid. p. 539. extr. 

Demostii. in Polycl. p. 1218. 14. cf. p. 1219. sup. and 1,18. 
also p. 1227. 

I)iod. XVI. 7. The following passages in Demosthenes 
also refer to this fact, in Androt. p, 597. 18. pro Megalop, 
p. 205. 25. de Cherson. p. 108. 12. in Mid. p. 570, 23. oVg 
iTTt Qfific&iovg 6|oSoy £/$ Ev/iotuy ItfouIo-H v^g7^, where Ulpian 
correctly notes, lyevgro y<ig rh n>.cirrx^^oy for the 

expedition made/or the sake of Plutarch is not alluded to, concern- 
ing which see chap. 13. but that which took place in Olymp. 105. 
3. For in the expedition of Olymp. 106. 4. Meidias was Trierarch 
of his vessel at his own expence, but in the earlier expedition was 
treasurer of the Paralos. .Spalding (ad Mid. p. 131.) corrects 
the passage of Ulpian without any reason ; for the only way Jii 
wdiich he can bo understood is, that be supposed that more ihaQ 
one campaign w'as undertaken for the sake of Plutarcli; be does 
not however appear to have had any clear notion of the question. 

Demosth. de Corona p. 259. 12. in Mid. p. 566. 23. 

Demosth. in Mid. p. 566. 24. 



Mnesibtilus 296^ rif^eiition is in coiMiexiott with my 

event of Oljinp. 1Q5. 4. of two Syntrierarcks by name 
Theophfemu^ Dernocharesj wh<#^ere indebted to^the 
State for ship’s furniture belonging to a prior Trierarcby, 
mid fhus this Syntrierarchy could only have been performed 
A shorl; time bMbre, for instance, in the second, or more 
prdbabJy in the third, year of the lOStlifelympiad 
lastly;! can it appear strange that even after the introduc- 
tion of the SyiTunoria? two Syntrierarchs should have been 
employed for the immediate direction of the Triorarchy. 

■ It is however scarcely worthy of remark, that the Syn- 
trierarchy of two persons was at most only a means of 
relief, in case there did not happen to be a sufficient 
number of wealthy citizens who could singly bear the 
expence of a Trierarcliy, and numerous examples occur 
between Olynip 92. 1. and 105. 3. of Trierarchies per- 
formed by one individual, of which I wnll only mention 
the Trierarchy of Apollodorus in Olymj). 104. 3. ^^97; ^nd 
in two passages of Isanis, which refer to this period, the 
Trierarcliy of individuals and the Syntrierarchy are men- 
tioned as cotemporaneous*-^^^. It is at this time tliereforc: 

P. 1145. 22 sq<|. where Cp* 1 1 h). 20.) must 

only be taken relatively, for it can not mean any long period 
of time. 

W7 De^jostli. in Folyciein. 

De DiccXH)g, llercd. ]). 110, aAAct f^hv 
tcxretrrc606vritiv ovr uvTh iv %oh 

rctourotg Kut^otg (alter the Anarcliy), is said of tlie 

Syntrierarchy, cf, ap. i.ys. in Diogit. jjp, 908, 909 

Also lsa?us do Apollod. liered. p. 184. o f^iv tvcctk^ ccvtov-^^^ 
Tov TFctvroc dtiTiXtQiVj ovk Ik (rv^^ogUq <?«»» voutv Ttroiwei- 

y^iv6i ^(TTFi^ ol vvv (after Olyuip. 10^5. 4.) ««AA’ Ik ray {curav detfWctvojy ^ 

«iJ3< diVTi^Cf ccV'fog m uXX^ f^cvecg. 



not diftciStlfc aboufc^^W^ 

hav« been employed every ycsalr, whieh is thev 

stated by Xenoplioh (ir whoever is the 

Treatise oaa the State of Athens) as being annually ap^v; 

Concerning the services to which the Trierarch. 
JiabM^ previousiy^f^ Olymp. 105. 3. there cannot exist, the 
slightest doubt. The State always supplied the vessel. 
When Theniistocles built ships for the iJiginetah war out 
of the funds accruing from the mines, the building and 
the entire equipment of them was delivered in charge 
to 100 wealthy individuals, who were the Trierarchs aj> 
pointed for that service ; but they were indemnified for 
the building, since, according to lV>lyjenus, they ea6h 
received a talent. This law of Themistocles enacted that 
twenty new ships should be built every year, and the 
shipbuilding w^as continued on the part of the State, 
far as we can ascertain, during the independence bf 
Athens All the ships in the public docks belonged to 
the State : private individuals of great wealth had indeetl 
triremes of their own, for example, Cleinias, who fought / 
in his own vessel at Artemisium ; but since it is particu- 
larly remarked that he went out with a trireme of his 
own, it may be inferred that the State was l)ound by law 
to provide it. Those which were in the possession of pri- 
vate individuals, they either built voluntarily for the public 
service, or for their own use *in privateering or similar 
objects, or else for sale. The same was the case in the 
Peloponnesian war. TJie TOO triremes wliich, according 
to a decree of the people, were to be kept in readiness 

Concerning* the bnikling oi liie sliips see book IL 
Vlil. 17. Plularcb. Alcibiad. J. 




, 33 ^ ' 

from Olynqpv 87. S. ini ease Attica was thm^^ 

Wem evideptly ships provided by the State, and Trierarehs 
iivere ajf>point^il for those in readiness In the Eilights 
of Aristophanes **^^2 (Olymp. 88. 4.) Gleon threatens to 
i^lte his adversary a Trierarch 5 and to contrive that he 
shouM receive an old ship with a rotten mast, upon which 
he Would be forced to spcmd much money for the necessary 
repairs; it is therefore certain that the hull and mast were 
at that time furnished by the State. In the expedition 
against Sicily in Olyrnp. 91. 2. the State provided nothing 
but the pay of the crew, and the body of the vessel; the 
Trierarchs supplied the entire equipment of the ship, and 
also gave voluntary contributions ; and when a Tri- 
erarcli boasts of having, after the battle of ^Egospotamos 
(Olyrnp. 93. saved his ship, it is clear that the 

vessel must have been public property, or he would have 
gained no credit by saving it. The same person also states 
that he and his brother had voluntarily contributed the 
pay and provision of the crew. We may conclude then 
that at this time the State furnished both the pay and 
provision, as well as the Iiull of the sliip together with the 
mast; the Trierarch however liad to equip the vessel, and 
was also bound, as the tlireat of Clebn shews, to keep 
it in repair. We may likewise assume that the same 
regulations were in force until Olyrnp. 105. 3. although 
the inaccurate expressions of the ancients, who always 
presuppose more in their readers than tliey have the means 
of knowing, have deceived all modern writers irom the 

This is the only manner in which Thucyd. II. 24. can he 
understood. 

Vs. 908 sqrj. 

305 Thucyd. VI. .'M. 

Isocrat. in Calliniach. 23, 



ignorant yipi^n down^^ t acute editor ot tlie Uratioii 
i^ainst Leptlnes, Demosthenes in his speech against 
JMeidias 3^5 says^ that %hen he was Trierarch in Olyinp. 
104, 1- the Trierarchs provided every tiling at their own 
ex pence, and liad to furnish the crews ; ^||d 

if we are to give credit to the remarks of Ulpian u^ii 
this iiassage the State must frequently have supplied 
both the ship and the seamen; and in foct in many in^ 
stances have provided nothing, but left it to the Trior a rcl) 
to supply the ship together witli the pay and provision 
of the crew. The real state of the case, however, is 
follows. Ulpian, as usual, is of no authority, but by 
a singular process of logic draws all these conclusions 
from the words of Demosthenes. This orator however, 
in speaking of the wliole expenditure, refers to the later 
form of the Trierarchy in Synmioria'; when these were insti- 
tuted, the State equipped the vessel and jirovided the crew, 
in addition to which the Trierarch who commanded the 
ship received ]>ecuniary assistance from the Synimorla; 
it follows therefore that tlie whole expence did not fall 
upon him. Again, when the orator speaks of the whole 
expenditure, it is evident that he can only mean the entire 
amount of expenditure wliicli was customary at that time; 
the State however always provided the ])ay and provision 
together wdth the hull of the ship, as well before the 
Trierarchy of .Demosthenes, as in the time of the Sym- 
moriae. Thus no one of the hearers of i)eniosthenes could 
have thought that these expcnces were alluded to. In 
short when Demosthenes sj)eaks of the whole expenditure, 
he means nothing more than the equipment of the vessel, 

P. 504. 

P. 680. A. 



and the keeping it in repair* as well 
crewv which last was frequently attended with mtich e^x- 
^ pence, as tl# Trlerarch, not bOTg liillowed td employ 
foreign sailors, was obligt^d to select the crew from the 
native population, which produced considerable trouble 
and vexation, and subjected the Trierarch to the necessity 
of giving bounties to induce persons to serve. m 

Olyinp. 104. the State was bound by law to equip the 
sliip. That this tlien must have been the meaning of the 
orator is partly evident from the experices of his Trierarchy, 
;^id partly from the speech against Polycles. When De- 
■inosthenes had attained his majority, and begiui to prose- 
cute his guardians, Tlirasylochus, the brother of Meidias, 
wished to compel him cither to the exchange of jmoperty, 
or else to take the Trierarcliy. llemosthenes was willing 
to adopt the former course, reserving, at the same time, 
his claims upon his guardians ; it being however nectary 
to confirm tliis stipulation by a judicial decision which 
could not be obtained in a .short time, he willingly under- 
took the IVierarchy, which was let to a contractor for 
twenty minas^'^^^’^: it was, how^over, a Syn trierarchy 3^8^ 


Demosth. in Mid. p. 539 sq. In Aphob. II. p. 840 sq. 
This Thrasylochiis was himself Trierarch three years later, 
Olyinp. 104. 4. Orat. in Polyd. p- 1222. 

Demosth. in Mid. p. 5G4. 20. f^h kcct* ixuuvg rov^ 

iMi Ik Tfeciivv oT« (rvvivo oi 

&c. From this passage too Ulpian has deduced 
some ingenious conciusions ; thus (p. 660. E — G.) he supposes 
that there existed a Syntelia of three members, each of whom 
contributed twenty miuas, in order that he might make the sum 
a talent, since it is stated in one other place, that a person had 
let his Trierarchy to a contractor for a talent. As if this had been 
a fixed price, and Demosthenes did not distinctly say that there 
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only ■ icost ibrty ' . Can- iit , : 

be ecw this was the whole ex pw 

a pay, and provisioii supplied 

b^ tbe Trierare^ cost of pay and provision for one 
being as much as forty minas? MorcoYerytte 
speech against Polycles, whicli belongs to Olyinp. 154 
, the best information concerning the services which 

w^ere required by law at that time. There is not liowevcr 
the lightest mention of any obligation to supplyithe vessel, ' 
but the Trierarchs were only bound to launch it - 

The crew was appointed out of the borough, - 
but since a few only were obtained, and tliose inefficient, 
Apolipdorus was glad to hire some sailors of his own 310; 
he also voluntarily paid them their wages, the generals 
baying only given Jiim provision-money, and two months^ 
pay Q\it of seventeen 311 : he also subjected himself to 
many other voluntary expences, such as having fresh sea- 
men in different places 312; he also equipped the vessel 
hiinself^3 ; nor was he single in this respect, for others 
lutd the ship'^s furniture 3H, and let^t to 

'V.v 

were only two Trierarchs I Spalding also ad Mid. p. 43. has 
been led into error. It may be observed tliat the words ia ^ 
the speech against Meidias p. 540. 18, dVdi t^v r^i^ct^xluv ^crccy 
refer to both Thrasylociuis and Meidias, the latter 
of whom was only connected with it as assistant to liis brother, 
and had no share or partnership in the Trieravchy. Meidias was 
not Trier arch before the introduction of these companies, as vve 
learn from DemGsthenea p. 564. 

P, ^207* 13. 

P. 1208. 

P. 1209. 

.,P^P. l^yOsqq. 

'"'VP; im 17. p. 1217. 15. 

P. 1219. extr. 




'successors : other IVierarchs hpTOvetSW 
received their vessels ready equipped from the State; and 
in tlK^ oration (x)ncerning the CrowiV of the Triernrcliy^^ 
which refers to the same form of this service^ it is dis- 
tinctly stated that the State equipped the ship, whMl is 
atsd evident from the fact that in Olymp* lOS* 4. ships' 
furniture which had not been formerly paid 
claimed from the Trierarchs ^ A6, Apollodorus , hj^ving 
supplied the furniture of his own ship, had it in his power 
to deniaiid of Ins successor to bring new with him, or to 
purchase the old from himself 31': with regard to the 
ship itself there is no where any trace either of selling or 
letting, but A|)ollodoriis only requires of his successor to 
receive it from liim according to law, in order that he 
might be at lengtli relieved from his Trierarchy^ whi()h 
he had already performed beyond the legal time. It is 
therefore hardly wortli repeating that at that time nothing 
but the repairing and maintenance of the sliip and ship’s 
furniture was recpiircd of the Trierarchs by law^ |I1 other 
expellees lieiiig merely voluntary; altliough tliese Wew by 
no means trifling, as tlie State frequentlyjyfujr^ 
damaged ships, and on voyages, and particularly in fet- 
tles, great losses were exjierienced. This Apollodorus, the 
sou of Pasion, is a remarkable instance how harshly a man 
could lie treated, if lie was rich and ambitious, 
over, like Iiim, a new citizen: for his statements bear the 
stamp of truth in a gn^atcr degree than the assertion of 
Phormion, tliat Apollodorus in tlie offices of Trierarch 
and Chorogus had not even expcndetl as much from liis 

P. 1220. \5. 

Orat. in Eiierg. et Mnesib. p. I 1 If), 

In Pulycl. p. 121/^. 
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own pfbperty as was required of himself with an ivicome 
of twenty uriuas^^l^^, Sucli extreme contradictions are to 
be found in the same orator, provided that both speeches 
are of his composition. Others again performed tlieir 
duties at less expcncc, and only snpfdied what was abso- 
lutely necessary ; and even before the institution of the 
Symmoriie," the ^I'rierarchs began to let tlu*ir Trierarchy 
for a certain sum to a cfmtractoi*, of winch 'rinasylochus 
is the most ancient among the known exaTny)les, in 01ymp> 
104<. 1. Another instance occurs in Olynq). 101. 4. of the 
same person again and about what aniount was given 
at -that time we have already seen. It is evident that 
they transferred their Trierarchy to wl)o<^ver re(jinrod the 
lowest sum '^20^ a custom detrimental to tluj vState, not 
only on account of the instdTicienf performance of tlie 
duties, but also because the contractors by their privatcca- 
ing practices gave occasion to reprisals against the State 
Upon occasions of defeat, the guilt therefore justly fell 
upon those who had let their ''rrierarclyv, thc^ letting l)eing 
conskfered its a desertion of their post (A 5 i 7 ror: 5 efnv)^ 22 ^ 
the Tri^arch was bound to Ik* on lK)ar(i his ship and to 
command in person. 

Before we proceed farther it may l>e worth ineniiouiiyg, 
that even after Olym]), 105. 3. tlie hull of tiie sliip was 
not supplied by the Trierarchs or tin* Symmoi'i;e, 1)ut that 
the ships of war were in general the pro|)erty of tlie 
public, as Xenophon expressly says in his Treatise upon 

l.)emo.stlK pro I'liorni. p. sir 
Derruvstb. in kolycl. p. 1222. 2<i, 

Demosth. de Trierareli. ("ororia p. 1230, e. 

Ibid. p. 12v31 sq> 

Ibid. p. 1230. 

VOL. H. I 



the Revennes^'^'^ ; although I do not mean to detiy that 
individual eiti/cns ]>re.sentod tlieir triremes^ as a free gift 
to the State. For sinee at these later times the Tricrarchy 
was often not announced and tlie Trierarchs not appointed 
till the campaign was already at hand it was not pos- 
sible that the Trierarch should build a new ship; if how- 
ever it was exj)ected from him to buy one, a delay of 
this kind would have been most unwise, as tlie possessors, 
in order to vex or defraud liim, would liave been able 
(unless the rate was limited l)y llie State) to demand an 
exorbitant price ; not to meiition that of a sale of this 
description, Avhich must liave occurred almost every year, 
there is not tlie sliglitest trat'e in any ancient autlior. Or 
are we to suppose that tlie person wlio had built a new 
ship, d('li vert'd it to his successor gratis.^ It is impossil.)le 
to imagine tliat sucli an int'qualitv as this existed in tlie 
disti-ibutioii of the burthens of ilio Tricrarchy. To what 
purpose moreover had the Senate of Fivi'.hundred, together 
with the trireuie-lnalders, the duty of inspecting the shi]}- 
building To wliat purpose did the latter receive their 
I'lmds from the State, if tlie Tj ierarchs suj)j)lied their own 
shi|)sP To wliat ])uvpose Avas it that about 01ymp» 106. 
new trireme^ \vca*e built at the expt'uce of the State (as we 
sec from the sptvcli of Demosllieues against Androtion), 
and that it Avas even enataed tlial tin' senate should not 
receive its crown, iT the ships were not ready? Do we not 
know that batbulus snpcriiiteuded the siiip-buSlding in the 

Ciiap. 

Demostiu Ihiiiijip, I. p. 50. 10. 

■ See book 11. 10. eomp. also (I. 0. J lial tlie building was 
paid for by the pu]>lio is pailiculariy sliewn by Deinostb. iu 
Androt, p. 600, 1 3. 
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capacity of an oflicer of State 326? and that I^yciirgus 
provided 100 triremes, partly l)y repairing old, and partly 
by providing new 327? Still farther; in the proposal 
of Demosthenes res])ectlng‘ the Synnnori<e, the ships are 
suf>posed to be already prej>ared, and together with tlie 
furniture were to be assigned to the Symmoria* by lot 328, 
This proposal, however, only had in view a better regula- 
tion for tlie vessels actually in the ])o.ssession of the State. 
There are only two passages whicli eoulcl seem to favour 
the supposition that tiie Slate sup|)lietl the hull of the 
ship. TIk) ilrst is w here Uipian asserts 329 

erarch had at times only supplied the ship ; vvliich however 
is a false inl'erence <5f the (‘omiiR ntator iVom the oratioix 
against. Moidias, in whicii it is :',laied tliat at tlie institution 
of the Syimnorias the Mate furnished tlie crew and equip- 
ment 330 * and from this he infers, and with him the 
modern writers on tliis subject, tliat the Trievarchs suj). 
plied tlie shi]). Ilut as to this what I have already 
remarked upon the subject, again applies, I do not con- 
sider it necessary to bestow on it a |)articular examination. 
The expression used hy l.sa*us33i re lating to an Athenian 
might apjiear more doubtful, wlio did not make the 
ship (rr^y vuvv ) l)y the assistaiux- of a Symmoria 

like tlie Tricrarclis of the |)resent day, hut at his own 
expence;'' so that as well before as after the institution of 


book iL 7„ 

in, 19. 

]).. 1 'S’b SU|>. uret (T 1.' 7 X ^ i.' * o'vufxooju 

lx.<Arrr‘i^ I'iiv 7rlV7iKciitdsx,CtrV^fstV . L 9-1. , 'd% W'V EKCiTTfii K CC U O' 

:Tci^ia-Kivse(rf.dvuc 7sx^ky;,iif. 

Ad Mid. p. 682. A. 

Demostli. p. 564. extr. and p. 565 sup. 

^ I)e A polled , Hered. p. 184. 
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the Syniiiioria^ the Tricrarchs furnished tlie vesisbL In 
this place however the expression to make a ship” 
must have another meaning, because, as has been already 
shewn, it is impossible to suppose that the Trierarchs 
supplied the hull of the ship before the establishment of 
the Symmorije. To make a ship may indeed signify to 
build a 'new ship ,* it does not however necessarily bear 
that meaning, but the expression is general, and the extent 
of its signification, must be determined by the circum- 
stances in relation to which it is used. Now the Trierarch 
never received a ship actually read}^ for sailing: he was 
given the JiuII, and he then built upon it, repaired what 
'was damaged, supplied tlie furniture and decorations 
and put the whole in perfect condition. This labour is so 
considerable that I know no reason why it may not be signi- 
lied by the words lo make a ship^'^'' or fo hui/d a ship 
for by these means tlic vessel is ])laced in a fit condition to 
sail. Witliout then being hindered by this j)assage (which 

in the speech against Androtion, v^ here TrouiG'Seci 

is tlie same iis as there the orator is speak- 

ing of new triremes, and elsewhere. 

Cf. Thiicvd. W. dl. 

uiight with equal justice tie called voc-uTry^yiircitp^on, mean- 
ing a tiiorough repair and refitting, and yet this expression is 
also applied to new shi])S. Merely re[)airing is tTriirKSvu^siy, e. g, 
in the decree in the laves of the 'len Orators, p. *278. and 
Xenoph. Uep. Ath. M. ef rtg r'^ju votvv pit which is 

also to be understood of 'rricrarchs, i. e. these words relate to 
the duties of the 'rrierarchs already appointed, anti afterwards 
mention rnatle of the appointment of new Trierarchs, and of 
their lawsuits. Tiv mvv with the article signifies a w<dl knowm 
and determinate service, witli regard to a fixed vessel, which is 
assigned to an individual, and shews tliat it relates to the 
'Frierarclis. 
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on account of the indefinite nature of the expression, 
cannot be considered as sufficient proof against us), we 
assert that the State always furnished the pay and pro- 
vision, in addition to the empty vessel, and that all the 
alterations in the services of the Trierarchy, merely refer 
to the equipment of the vessel, and to the method of levy- 
ing the crews. 

(13.) From the account of Ulpiau^^^'^, who states that 
besides the two Trierarchs, sometimes three or even 
sixteen persons combined to defray the expences, it has 
been incorrectly supposed that this must have been a 
sej>arate kind of Trierarchy, whereas IJlpiarfs words only 
mean that in the Symrnorijc of the liJOO sometimes three, 
sometimes sixteen, or any other number of persons, 
managed the Trierarchy of a ship '^^<>; it would be far 
more consistent witli his statement to refer those unions 
to the Symnioria? (which indeed can hardly be avoided), 
as the Synmiorije were instituted immediately after the 
doidile Syn trierarchy, as will be presently shewn, and 
indeed at the first establishment of the Symmoria* we find 
that two persons held the Trierarchy together, according 
to the ancient method, a fact wliicli we learn from the 
oration against Kuergns and Mncsibulus In the mean 
time there is no proof that three more tlian tliat ten 

T-zi jjj p (I p^ 11. 'file emendation of Petit 

xett on iKKctihiKu. for Js Koct diKot rejected by Wolf p, 

cm. is evidently correct. 

P.,.()B2, B. yjixm text diXKo<rtoi Tjtrxv oi rxT? 

TOtfr&fV ?i<n7rlv irvViKfCXidiKX tI}V IttXi^^ovv Jf 

<rv¥T^iigf « orotdiiTron. The remainder of bis account is mixed with 
absurdities. 

P. 1162. extr. cf. pp. 1148 — 1158, in reference to tlic 
connexion of the fact and the time 
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persons ever performed the Trierarch together : and it is 
evident that Ulpian has merely fixed upon the latter 
number, in order to explain how it was possible that 
Demosthenes should only have paid twenty rainas for a 
Trierarchy, as he himself considered it as certain that the 
lease of a Trierarchy always cost a talent, notwithstanding 
that in the first place there could not have been any fixed 
price, as it must have varied according to the circum- 
stances and expectations of the contractor; and, se(X)ndIy, 
Demosthenes unquestionably performed the Trierarchy 
with one person only, and not with and moreover 

long before the introduction of the Syminoriae, viz. in 
Olynip. 104, 1. The introduction of the Symmorias is 
immediately connected with the form of the Trierarchy 
which has been already treated of, according to which this 
Liturgy was borne either by one alone or by two Syntri- 
erarchs. For in Olyinp. 105, 3. it being found impossible 
to procure any or a sufficient quantity of Trierarehs ac« 
cording to the legal forms, it w^as considered necessary to 
summon voluntary Trierarehs. As these however could 
only suffice for the current year, it was necessary to con- 
sider of some new regulation for the ensuing year, and as 
it was impossible to provide for tlie public service accord- 
ing to the actual systeru, they agreed to appoint 1200 
partners {(rvvrsKsic) distributed into Symmoria^, who were 
to perform the duties of tlie Trierarchy. In the case to 
which the oration against Euei’gus and Mnesibulus refers, 
the Trierarehs had l>een already regulated according to 
the Syinmorifc ; tlje Trierarchy however of tlie person for 
whom this speech was wTitten, which was performed after 
the establishment of the Symmoria', took place in the 

See chap. 12, and partkiilariy note 308, 
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Archonship of Agathocles, Olymp. 105. Yet even 

at that time two persons were sometimes appointed Tri- 
erarchs out of the Symmoria' in order to perform their 
duties in person. In earlier times no trace of Symmoria 
exists, but of the Syntrierarchy alone. It is therefore 
highly probable that tins year was the first in which the 
Symmoria came into operation. In the oration of Isaus 
concerning the inheritance of Apollodorus^iO^ the date of 

Demostb. in Eiierg. et jVlnesib. p. 1152. 18. cf. Petit. Leg. 
Att. 111. 4. 10. Concerning the Syritrierarcbs see p. 1162. extr. 
The experices wbicli were then entailed upon tbe person for 
whom this speecli is written, by his Syntrierarchy, were so great 
that he consumed the money appointed for tlie fine to be paid 
to his adversary, amounting to thirteen minas and over, p. 1154. 
I must in this place explain away a passage from which it might 
appear that SymmoricU were in existence bt'fore Olyinp*. 105. 4. 
It is the passage quoted above on the subject of the Trierarchy 
in the oration against Euergus and Mnesib. p. 1145. 21. 

0 naci06yiei)$ iv wv kocI t? <nam 

iptsTtf G>6o(piifn>v TovTov, (rvpr^ni^cc^^og It has bocu already 

remarked that the Syntrierarchy of these two poisons must have 
taken place in Olynip. 105. 2. or 3. Now Domocharos was a 
member of the Symmorice in Olymp. 105. 4. and he may thus 
a[>pear to have served the former 8yritrierar<‘hy in ihe Symmoria}, 
which, if it w^crc true, would give an earlier date to the Sym- 
niorife. But wliat prevents us from supposing that Demochares 
NvasSyntrierarcii before, and did not belong to the Symmorije until 
Olymp. 105, 4,? What renders this tlio more pro])abIe is, that 
he alone is stated to have been in the Symmoria, wliile Theo - 
piieinus is not mentioned as a member of one, and if tiiey had 
both been members of a Symmoria when tliey performed that 
Trierarchy, I’heophenuts must have been in the same Symmoria 
as Demochares ; whereas the contrary must be inferred from the 
words of the orator. 

P. 184, comp. Wolf p. CIX. who supposes the speech to 
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which inight be placed farther back, but cannot be brought 
lower down, in the oration against Leptines34i^ which was 
delivered in Olyinp. 106. 2., in the oration upon the 
Syminoriae which was spoken in Olyrnp. lOG. 3. and in the 
oration against Meidias, which belongs to Olynip. 106. 4., 
this institution is recognized as existing. The law of 
Periander, by which, according to the account contained 
in the oration against Eiiergus and Mnesibulus 342^ the 
Syinniorijc of the Trierarchy were introduced, was evi- 
dently, as may be seen from its agreement with what has 
been stated, the primary and original enactment upon this 
subject. 

The 1200 partners (crymXsTc) ^43 were x>n>perly the most 
wealthy individuals according to the valuation, and below 
these, as was the case in the Symmoriic of the property- 
taxes, there was a separate body of 300, which was still in 
existence when Dcniosthencs abolislied the Symmorisc'^44. 
the whole number was divided into twenty Symmoria) or 
classes 345; those classes a number of members combined 
for tlie equipment of a ship, which union was called a 
Synteleia (o-uvreXsia) 34(», An union of this kind often 

belong to the 105th Olympiad. If it was not delivered in Olymp, 
105. 4. its date is Olymp. lOH, 

§. 19. (p. 4fi3. 24.) 

P. 1145. 

Demosth. in Mid. p. 564. extr. de Syrnmor. p. 182. 19. and 
the grammarians passim, Harpocration, Suidas, Photius, Lex. 
Seg. pp. 238, 300. also p. 192. 3. which latter article is however 
very incorrect. 

Dinarcb. in Demosth. p. 33. comp, below chap. 14. 

^ de Syrnmor. p. 182. 19. 

Concerning this word see Demosthenes against Meidias 
and Leptines as above, Harpocrat. and Etymol. in v. a-uj/uMi?. 
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consisted of five or six persons so that a Synimona 
could furnish ten or twelve ships ; but there were fifteen 
persons to each ship, and therefore only four ships were 
provided by a Synimoria of sixty persons. A division of 
this kind, which, according to Hyperides 348^ ^vas itself 
called a Symrnoria, was at certain times appointed by law: 
the most singular fact however is, that before Demosthenes 
introduced the new law of the Trierarchy according to the 
valuation, when the institution of the Synnnorix' was still 
in existence 349^ according to the actual law sixteen persons 
were appointed out of the Syntellas for each sliip, for 
twenty-five or thirty years and these sixteen bore the 

Hyperides ap. Ilarpocrat. in v. corrupted by Petit 

HI. 4. 7. 

Ibid. 

7, AO This is evident from the speech for the Crown, p. 329. 17. 

p. 260. 21. 

Law in Deniostli. pro Corona p. 261. extr. K<tTecAoyK. 
Tovg IttI tJv crvvsKottSsKx U rm |y ro7q 

(TVVTiMiav uTTo iiKOQ-t Kcci wiiTi Ijm US virTct^tiKoyTot, Int <Voy Tr, 

^^Aff^ivovs* Cf. p. 2^)0. 27, p, 261, 3, ]6. Xo^Ytyicc, here means 
any public service in the general sense. But the diHiculty in the 
expression Iv toTs cannot be solved, nor has F. A. Wolf 

p. CXII. been able to remove it. It is certain that >^o^og may 
mean a civil as well as a military division, and if not from 
Xenophon (Plieron. 9. 5.), where it may be referred to a military 
division, it is evident from Aristotle (Polit. V. 8.) : rov o!y /tci 
K?^&^Tea‘0(Zf ra xoiva i •srccgu^otris ytyvi<rBa Treivrm 

TMV TTeMTOJVy xou uvrly^x^oc xoctm xeci ^vXaq 

The Lochitm also occur in Eustathius in a passage where 
the context is of a similar nature. See the passage cj noted by 
F. A. Vvolf from Salmasius, Misc. Defens. p. Salmas, ad 1. A, 
et 11. p. 13.5. where however the in forma tion given is extremely 
confused and iinsatisliictory. Hieronyjmis Wolf is of opinion 
that farther researches are necessary as to the meaning of the 
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burthen in equal shares. Since this number does not 
agree with the constitution of the twenty Syniraoria; of 
sixty persons each, we must eitlier suppose an entire 
change in the internal arrangements of the 1200 partners, 
which is by no means probable; or an increase in their 
number to 1280 ; or, if neither of these conjectures aj)- 
pears probable, discover some other method of explanation. 
Might we not assume, since a part only of the law has 
come down to us, that there were other essential additions 
to it, wliich made the meaning cleai* ? It is possible that 
the Syntclias did not consist only of fifteen persons, as 
they are stated by Hyperides (although he calls them 
Symmoria'), and that to these fifteen another member was 
purposely added from a different Syntelia, in order to 
prevent any unjust proceeding among the other fifteen 
members, and to perform the duties of a com))t roller over 
tliem. The superintendence of the whole business was 
performed by the most wealthy, ujion whom tlu* Imrtliens 
of the Trierarcby chiefly fell, that is to say, the leaders of 
the Symmoria) {r|'ysf^ovs$ rcov and the super- 
intendents of tlie Symmoria* twv 

In treating of the amount of tlie services required, we may 

yroAiTtxo/ and r^i^ec^^iKot and considers that Demosthenes 

uses this expression lor the Syinmorice, which is the only method 
of overcoming tlie dilliculty. I may likovviso mention, that at 
that time, as is seen from note 34!), the Symmoria) were actually 
iu existence, and the only reason why in Deinosth. adv. Bmot. do 
Nom. p. 997. 1. about Olyinp. 107, 1. tlie Trierarch is opposed to 
the SymmoricC, is tliat the Symmoria) of tlie property- taxes Were 
looked upon as the more ancient and important, although there 
were at that time Symmoria) of the 'rrierarchy. 

Demostli. de Corona p. 329. 17. p. 200. 21. 

Euerg, et Mnesib. p. 1145. 15. p. 1146. 10. 
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pass over the passages concerning the hull, and the \yay 
and provision, which have been already examined ; with 
regard however to the equipment and the levying of the 
crew we find the most satisfactory accounts. For even 
before the introduction of the Symmoriie, the State pro- 
vided the ship*’s furniture, although some Trierarchs sup- 
plied it at their own cost353; whence it happened that in 
Olymp. 105. 4. there was none in the storchoiiKse, the old 
ships’ furniture not having been paid for by the former 
Trierarchs ; and even in the Ihra'cus there were neither 
sails nor tackling to be bought in sufficient quantities; 
therefore by a decree of Chjeredeinus the payment of 
the money due was required, and the names of the debtors 
were delivered in by the overseers of tlie docks to the 
leaders of the Symnioria', and to the Trierarchs whose 
ships w'ere then about to sail •^34, Jiy tlie law of Periaiuler 
it had been decreed tliat tlie leaders of the Symmoriae 
should receive the names of those who were indebted for 
the ships’ furniture, and ap}X)int certain persons to collect 
the money for tlie use of the Trierarclis. The names of 
the debtors were engraven upon tal)Icts, and all disputes 
arising between the parties were brought before the court 
of justice by tlie officers whose duty jt was to dismiss the 
fleet (aTTocrroAcTj) and by tlie overseers of tlie docks. Any 
person who had received shi])s’ furniture was obliged to 
deliver it up according to the inventory rm 

(TxsyaJv) either at Atliens, or to his successor who was sent 
from the Symmoria 3-^5 At this time any pcrson‘’s pro- 

Orat. in Eiicig. rt Mnosib. p. 1 i4(). 

.)5i iKyrhiovot ron, MeisKe h avx. UTrMftvtn is 

Jiigiily absurd. 

Concerning this expiession see Lex. Seg. }). 
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perty could be confiscated, if he did not surrender the 
Shipp’s furniture, or transfer his own by sale to his suc- 
cessor, who probably had power to distrain the property 
of the former. From all these circumstances, which are 
stated in the oration against Euergus and Mnesibulus 356^ 
it is evident that the vessels were equipped for the Sym- 
moriie by the State. In the same manner Demosthenes, 
in his speech concerning the Symmoria? proposes that 
the money still owing for ships'* furniture should be col- 
lected according to the inventory belonging to the 
great Symmorice ; that these classes should distribute the 
money thus received among their several divisions, which 
should then send out tlie ships ready equi})ped. We learn 
from the same orator, in the speech against Meidias 
that the State furnished the crew and equipment of the 
vessel to tlie Syntelias, The Trierarch therefore had only 
to take care that the vessel, with all its appurtenances, 
was in pro];>er repair and order as he received it. Yet the 
Trierarchs exempted themselves even from this duty ; for 
the most wealtliy, who were to ])erform the service for 
their Syutelia, let their Trierarchy to a contractor for a 
talent, and received the whole sum from their colleagues; 
so that many in reality paid nothing, and yet were ex- 
empted by the IVierarchy from all other Liturgies 
Why the leases should have been higher in more recent 
than in earlier times, wlien the services required of the 
Trierarchs had been increased, may appear singular; but 
of this more will be said presently. 


Pp. 114.5-11.52. 

P. 1S:3. 17 sqq. 

P. 564, extr. p. 565. snp. 

Dernosth. in Mid. ubi sup. cf. de Corona pp, 260 — 262. 
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The irregularities which soon prevailed in the Symmoriae 
appear to have prevented them from attaining their end. 
On this account Demosthenes 360 in Olymp. 10(). 3. made 
a proposal to improve the constitution of the Symmorise : 
the essential points of which plan are as follows. Instead of 
1200 he proposed to take 2000 persons, in order that, 
subtracting all who had any possible ground of exemption, 
there would remain without fail 1200. These were, as 
before, to be distributed into twenty Symmoria' of sixty 
members, and eaeli again into live divisions of twelve 
persons, every person being succeeded by another less rich 
than himself ; and upon the whole there were to be 100 
small Symmoria' 361, Xhe number of triremes was to be 
300, in twenty divisions, each of fifteen ships ; so that of 
each hundred either the first, the second, or the third (so 
called because they were to be successively summoned at 
different times), each great Symmoria was to receive five, 
each small Symmoria one vsliip. T'pon tlio whole each 
great was to have fifteen and each small Symmoria three 
slops. Moreover the whole valuation of the country, 
amounting to 0000 talents, was, “ in order that the money 
also should be well regulated,*’" to be divided into 100 parts, 
each of sixt}^ talents, of which five parts would come to 
each large, and o)ie to each small Symmoria, in order tliat 
if 100 triremes were re(|iiired, there should be sixty talents 
of the valuation to supply the expcncos, and that there 
should be twelve Trierarchs to a ship. If however there 
were 200 triremes, he proposed that tlicre should be 
allotted" to each vessel thirty talents and six Trierarchs ; 
and if there were 300, that twcaity talents should be given 

De Synimor. p, 18‘2 sq<j. 

C'f. Phot, in V. 
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to meet the elpences, and that there should be four 
Here is a difficulty with reference to the 
v^tuation, which has been passed over by most of the 
commentators, and which can only be explained in the 
following manner. Since 6000 talents were the valuation 
of the whole country and of all the citizens whose property 
was valued (and not only of the 1200, as Budanis assumes 
in his interpretation of this passage) and as in tlie 
Symmoric'c of the Trierarchy there were in reality only 
1200, the division of the valuation among the Symmorije 
cannot have been made for the expences of the Trierarchy, 
but only for tliat which the State supplied for the equip- 
ment of tlie fleet, and the maintenance and pay of tlie 
crew. The orator also, if the 6000 talents had been the 
taxable capital of the 1200, must necessarily have spoken 
of it more distinctly, when he mentions the manner in 
which they were distributed: he would doubtless have 
said, that they were to be so divided that each of the 
Syramorifc was to receive an equal quantity of money; 
that is to say, each of the small Symmorire sixty talents ; 
although the arrangement could not have been made 
precisely in this jnanner. Consequently tlie orator only 
sketches out a plan for the distribution of tha property- 
taxes according to the valuation, parallel to the Symmorijc 
of the Trierarchy, in order that out of the part of the 
valuation which belonged to each Symmoria of the Tric- 
rarchy all the expences should be defrayed which tlie 
Trierarchs did not undergo; a proposal by which the 
system of naval affairs vv'as first firmly organized, since 
there was so fretpiently a deficiency of pay and provision, 

De asse et partibus ejiis, V. p. 534 sqq. Comp, above 
chap. 9. 
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and of the other articles which were fiirnished by the ^ 
State. Moreover the public equipment was to be fur- 
nished to the Symmoriie, according to the same piropbr- " 
tion, at the public cost. The generals were also to divide 
the docks into ten parts, in order that ships'* stations to the 
number of thirty should be situated near to one another ; 
that each part should be assigned to a tribe or two 
Symmoriae of sixty members, with thirty ships, and a 
Trierarch be appointed to each ship. Tlie place which 
each tribe received l>y lot was to be further divided in the 
same manner among its third part (rgiTTug)^ so that each 
should receive ten ships. The levying of the crowds was to 
be effected in the same manner. Whether these good 
counsels w^ere ever put into execution we ai*e not informed, 
but we know that this Liturgy continued to decline until 
Demosthenes passed the law" concerning the Trierairchy 
according to the valuation, as he saiv that naval affairs^" 
particularly witli regard to the companies of sixteen, were 
totally mismanaged; that the rich exempted themselves 
from the moderate contribution that was required; that 
tlic property of tlie middling or poorer classes was gradiK 
ally sacrificed, as they contributed an equal sum wdth tlie 
wealthier, ^yitIK)ut any distinction of property ; aiul, finally, 
that the preparations w^crc never ready at the right time, 
and the State lost its (qiportunitv This last conse- 

Demosth. de Corona p. -()0. The^xpression utto 

uvot><ci>f*dTCJv admits of a twofold explanation. In the first 
place it rniglit mean that they had ohtaiiied an immunity by 
means of small payments, as by this small contribution to the 
Trierarchy they were exempted from Liturgies during the time 
that they were serving the 'J'rierarchy. But, in the first place, 
the w'ords contradict one another; for if these persons contributed 
small sums tliey were not entirely free ; also it would have been 
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is censured by Demosthenes as 
early as in Olymp. 107. 1.^64^ and it was partly to this 
^ reason^ and partly to the exhaustion of their strength, that 
fresh necessity for the existence of voluntary Trierarchs 
was owing. Tlie first voluntary Trierarchy {enldoa-is) has 
been already noticed, the second was used for the fleet 
against Olynthus and the third for the war in Euboea, 
in which the Atlienian army at Eamyme was supposed to 
have been surrounded, wbich account, as was afterwards 
'shewn, only originated from a stratagem of Eliocion ; at 
that time some citizens made free gifts of triremes 36^', 
perliaps together with the hull ; altliough it is possible 
that to make a free gift of a trireme (rgirigYj sTriiovvon) only 
means to equip a public trireme lying in the docks, and to 
manage it at the individual’s expcnce. This third volun- 
tary Trierarchy occurred immediately before the time 
4 when Demosthenes was insidted by Meidias at the Dio- 
nysia, and com])osed the speech against that individuab'^^^^. 
Now since Demosthenes, according to the accurate account 
of Corsini, was born in Olymp. 9H. 4., and not, as Diony- 

necessary to meutioii the bvirdcn from which they exempted 
themselves, and would have been better than : I therefore 
understand the words thus: they exempted tliemselves from tlie 
expence, wliich was proportionally small for their property for, 
as has been already shewn, the whole expences were often 
defrayed by their colleagues, and they tijeinselves contributed 
nothing. 1 he conirnon expression is indeed arsAijs nj/cfy but in 
an unusual phrase like the present, with the addition ofl the 
words amXufAcirav tVie orator might have added for the 

sake of distinctness. 

Philipp. I. p. .50. 

Demosth. in Mid. p- .566. 

Demosth. in Mid. pp. .566 — 568. 

P. 566. 28. where observe vvy^ and p. 567. 16. 
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;sid# ijlipposes, in Olymp. 99. 4., and when he vrcdte 




oration against Meidias was thirty-two years old 3^^, whicj^i, 
therefore falls in Olyinp. 106. 4.3^, and not, as Dionysius 


P. 564. 19. 

See Wolf p. CVIIl. cf. p. LXII. Petit III. 4. 7. with 
less accuracy assumes Olymp, 106. 3., not reckoning the thirty- 
two years complete. My statement may be also supported 
against tliat of Dionysius by the testimony of Demosthenes 
against Meidias, p. 541. Demosthenes, after tVie suit against 
his guardians, had brought an action against Meidias for libel- 
lous words (?/«»! on account of the insult which 

Meidias had offered 4o him at the very time when the cause 
against Aphobus was to have been brought before the court, 
Meidias was condemned in contumaciam (u>^cv says De- 

mosthenes); afterwards however, as he did not pay his fine, 
Demosthenes brought against him an actio rei judicaioi (iim 
eight years before the against Meidias on account 

of the insult at the Dionysia. One cannot however well reckon 
that so many years intervened between the action against Apho- 
bus and the institution of the l^ovM<;y as to make the latter 
fall in Olymp. 10,5. 4.; it would be more conveniently placed 
in Olymp. 104. 4. ; according to which supposition the oration 
against Meidias was written in Olymp. 106. 4. Taylor (Praef, 
ad Mid.) and Wolf (p. CVIIl.) are indet)d of opinion that 
events are mentioned in the oration against Meidias which hap- 
pened later; but there can be no doubt that none but the expe- 
ditions already mentioned are alluded to, which are evidently of 
earlier date, and have been confounded witli the subsequent wars, 
the Olynthian expedition even having been mistaken by Ulpian 
ad {). 578. Reisk. Upon the wdiole there is no reason for sup- 
posing ^hat Demosthenes wrote the speech against Meidias a 
considerable time after the event itself took place ; on the 
contrary, it may be distinctly b'hewn, for which at present I 
have no room, that the speech wms written soon after the 
crgd/SdAy, and before the composition with Meidias, for which 
reason it was left by him unfinished. 
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thinks, in Olymp. 107. 4., and the Euboean war in Mlco 
manner in Olymp. 106, 4 or a short time before, since 
some interval had elapsed between the offence and the 
composition of the speech, as several passages of the 
oration shew, and must necessarily be the case from the 
course of judicial proceedings. I remark besides, that the 
battle of Taniyna' 370^ and other events connected with the 
Euboean expedition, have nothing to do with the expe- 
dition made against Euboea in Olymp. 109* 4., with which 
it may be easily confounded. Plutarch of Eretria had 
called upon the Athenians for assistances'll and having a 
party in Athens, to which moreover Meidias belonged372^ 
he was supported against the advice of Demosthenes, who, 
in the oration concerning Peace, delivered in Olymp. 
108. 3.^73^ boasts of having opposed him, and Phocioii 
being sent as general was successful in the battle against 
the mercenaries of Philip and those from Phocis. Subse- 
quently Plutarch the Erctrian was himself again driven 


JEsebin. de Fals. Leg, p, 332 sqq. (delivered in Olymp, 
109. 2.) and in Ctesiph. p. 480 sqq. Plutarch. Phoc. 12, 13. is 
most explicit upon this point ; the date however cannot be deter- 
mined from his account, as the events that follow are narrated 
very briefly : I only remark that the dismission of Chares to the 
Hellespont, mentioned in the Life of Phocion cliap. 16., must 
not, for the purpose of reconciling it with my account, be referred 
to that which took place in Olymp. 106. 4. (Diod. XVI. 34.), 
but the historian passes over to occurrences of far later date ; 
of which elsewhere. Of the passage in the speech against 
Bcjeotus de Norn. p. 999., with regard to the battle of Tamynse, 
I have already treated in note 194, 

iEschin* p. 480. Plutarch, ubi sup. 

Demosth. in Mid. p. 579. 2. cf. p. 550. extr. 

P. 58. 3. 
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out by Phocion374^ for having in conjunction with Hege^i- 
laus the Athenian deceived the people, and stimulated 
Euboea to revolt ; on which account Hegesilaus was 
brought before a court of justice‘^75; the free constitution 
of Euboea was reestablished; and the people were for a 
time their own masters, until dissensions arose, which 
ended with the setting up of three tyrants favoured by 
Philip ; Hipparchus, Automedon, and Cleitarchus, and also 
of Philistides in Oreus, as Demosthenes ^76 relates in the 
third Philippic, which was spoken in Olymp. 109. 3: these 
same tyrants were however finally driven out by the 
Athenians, at the persuasion of Demosthenes ^77^ and 
Cleitarchus was slain by Phocion in Olymp. 109, 4. 

So much with regard to the Euba'an expedition. With 

Plutarch, in Phoc. 

Deniosth. de Pals. Leg. p. 434. 14. and there Ulpian 
p, 390. D. To tills war the passage in Orat. adv. Neau*. 
p. 1346. 14. refers. Schneider ad Xenoph. de Vectig. p. 151. 
confounds with it the war of Olymp. 105. 3., concerning which 
see above chap. 12., and particularly the passages in note 293. 
The passage there quoted from the speech for the Megalopoli- 
tans, which was delivered in Olymp. 106. 4., might indeed be 
referred to the war of the latter year; the oration however 
appears to have been spoken before the beginning of the war, 
otherwise more mention w ould undoubtedly have been made of it. 

See p. 125. cf. de Corona p. 248. 16. p. 324. 16. Con- 
cerning Philistides see Demosth. Pliilij). Ilf. p. 119, 22. p. 126. 

3 sqq. de Corona p. 248. 15. p. 252. 17 sqq. 

Demosth. de Corona p. 252. 

Died. XVI. 74. Wesseling, in his note upon this passage, 
w^as aware of the difference betw^een the two battles won by 
Phocion, but he himself, as W'cll as the Commentators upon 
Plutarch, are in error, when they propose to write for 

Phoc. 13., not to mention others, who confound the 
totally different accounts respecting Plutarcli and Cleitarchus, 
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reference to the second voluntary Trierarchy, for the expe- 
dition against Olynthus, it will he seen that it did not 
occur long before the third ; for the war of Olynthus was 
still going on at the conclusion of the Euboean wai% as the 
cavalry which had served at EulKea went from thence 
immediately to Olynthus We cannot therefore un- 
derstand tlie auxiliary troops which Athens furnished 
to the Olyntbians against Philip in Olyrnp. 107. 4., al- 
though a body of cavalry M^as also sent from Athens on 
that occasion nor can the war of Timotheus against 
Olynthus be meant which this general still carried on 
with the assistance of the Macedonians and which 
must thus occur even before the first voluntary Trie- 
rarchy (Olymp. 105. 3.), probably in Olymp. 104. 1. wdien 
1 imotheiis took l\)rone and Potid{ea3B.3^ cities which were 
of the greatest importance to the OlynthiansS^"^. This 
expedition more probably belongs to the times subsequent 
to Olymp. 105. 3. in which year Philip made an alliance 
with the Olynthians, and gave them Pydna, with the pro- 
mise of Potida'a as well BBS; Athens and Olynthus were 
afterwards engaged in hostilities bbo^ foi- which in the lOOth 
Olympiad the second voluntary Trierarchy was doubt- 
less necessary, after the Athenians liad exliausted them- 
selves wnth the Social war. 

Deaiosth. iu Mid. p. 578. sup. Cf. Orat. ia NeaLT. ubi sup. 

Philocljorus ap. Diouys. Halicarnass, vol. II. p. 123. ed. 

Sylb. 

Concerning the latter person see book 11. 24. 

Demosd). Olynth. II. p. 22. sup. 

Diod. XV. 81. 

Diod. XVI, 8. 

Diod. ibid. 

Libanius Argum. ad Dernosth. Olynth. 1. 



( 14 .) Demosthenes, being well aware of the defects in 
the constitution of the Symmoriae, at the time when he 
held the office of manager of naval affairs rou 

vocvrtKov)^ brought forward in a new law an improved and 
rational constitution of the Trierarchy, having rejected the 
bribes which the leaders and other wealthy members of 
the Symmorite offered him, and withstood the action for ille- 
gal proceedings (ygot<p^ 'Tragctvofjicov) which Patroclus of Phlya 
had brought against him 387. The Symmorijc and Syn- 
telim then in existence, the members of whicli had even 
given up the names of Trierarchs, and called themselves 
Partners or Sharers (crtJvreXsTf), were abolished, and tlvc 
services were again brought back to the V aluation. The Tri- 
erarchs were, according to the words of the law, rated for a 
trireme according to their property as stated in the register, 
in such a manner tliat one trireme was required from ten 
talents ; whoever was valued at a higher sum was, according 
to the same proportion, returned to tlie Trierarehy as being 
bound to furnish two triremes and one auxiliary vessel 
(vwYjgiTiKov ) ; while all tliose who liad less than ten talents 
were to unite in Syntelias until they made up that sum 388. 


Demosth. de ( 'Orona pp. ‘2(j0, 2()1. Conceniing the otlice 
which Demosthenes lield when he put liis project into execution 
see yEsch. in (kesiplu p. 614. Tlie law first came before the 
Senate, wlio referred it to the People. Instead of 6/er«vsyxfi vof^tov 
us Tc in tlic speech for the crown, should be read, 

siciiviyKi vof^ov 1 which I mention in order tliat it may 

not be "supposed that tliere existed a separate office called to 

ec^X^KOv. 

t)emosth. ibid. p. 262. sup. KoirdXoyog. Tols 
eil^i7cr&xi hr't tkv Titio rii? ovcrloLs koctm rl^%)0'tVy ^tto rxAciVTOtfy 

edcif 5s ^rMiovAfv i oCa-tcc ^ xocrtA rov eha^iOyiTf^ioif 

soJs 7r}^olm Keci VTrviPirtKov « hurov^ytx itrr&t' riv oevriv 35 
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The terms of the law, although towards the end they are 
not expressed with precision, distinctly shew that the ten 
talents were not merely property, but the property according 
to the valuation, or the taxable capital, as Budaeus before 
understood it Thus if the valuation in the year of Nau- 
sinlcus was still in force, which was the foundation of the 
proposals made in the speech concerning the Syinmoria* in 
Olyinp. 106. 6., whoever was possessed of fifty talents was 
obliged to provide one trireme ; of 150 talents and over, 
as in the case of Diphilus, was to supply three triremes, and, 
to preserve the proportion, an auxiliary vessel besides : for 
the sake however of preventing the burthen from being too 
oppressive, this was the highest rate even for the most 
wealthy ; so that if a person was possessed of 500 talents, 
the number wliich be was bound to furnish was the same : 
all who were possessed of an inconsiderable property con- 
tributed according to their valuation, and diminished in a 
corresponding ratio to the diminution in their property. 
By these means a great alteration was elfected. All per- 
sons paying taxes were rated under the new regulations ; 
while the poor, who had been very much oppressed during 
the time of the 1200, received some relief, which was the 
intention of Demosthenes 3^^; and those who formerly 
contributed a sixteenth to the Trierarchy of one vessel, 
were now l^rierarchs of that is to say, if their 

amXoylctv \<rtai %eu clg e?idrra/v cv<riot Itrrl rm Sskx ruPiavTt/v ug 

tii dUct TecXxvrx. On account of an observation of 
the last editor, 1 may mention that the ancient form is 
and and not yv^yxtrtd^^yig^ as is proved 

by inscriptions, for example. Inscript. 147 and 158. ed. Boeckh. 
Ubi sup. p. 543, 

De Corona pp. 260 — 262, 

Ibid. p. 261. 
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taxable capital amounted to twenty talents. Of persons 
whose valuation was still higher than this sum Demosthe- 
nes says not a word, and it would almost appear as if no 
higher valuations bad been then in existence, although 
they are allowed for in the law ; and if the statements of 
the property were correctly made, there must have been 
some of a higlier amount. The consequences were, accord- 
ing to Demosthenes, highly beneficial ; during the whole 
war, which was carried on under the regulations of tlie 
new law, no Tricrarch threw himself on the protection of 
the People, or took refuge at the altar of Diana of Muny- 
chia, or was thrown into prison; no trireme was lost to 
the State, or remained lying in the docks, from tliere being- 
no means to send her out to sea, which had formerly been 
tlie case, as the poor were unable to perform the necessary 
services. What portion of iho expence the Trierarch was 
forced to sustain, we are not informed ; probably the same 
as under the Symmoria*: and if tlie distribution was really 
made as tlie law direeted, and the IVierarchy was per- 
formed in turn through the whole valuation, without cv(‘r 
falling a second time upon tlie same person, however rich, 
it could not have been oppressive. If we reckon that, as 
formerly, it cost about a talent, the total expence of the 
Trierarchs for 100, 200, or 800 triremes amounted to an 
equal number of talents, or a sixtieth, a thirtieth, and a 
twentieth of the valuation ; that is to say, for the first 
class one-third, two-thirds, and one per cent of tlieir pro- 
perty ; for the poorer a proportionally less amount : and 
of the annual incomes, if they are only taken as a tenth 
part of the property, 6|, and 10 per cent for the most 
wealthy. But we may reckon that at that time Athens 
had not more than between 100 and 200 triremes at sea; 
at least the occasions on which there were 800 must have 
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Ik^h extremely rare, although the orators in exaggeration 
speak of that number ; so that this war-tax did not for the 
richest class amount on an average to more than one-third 
and two-thirds per cent of their property. The arrange- 
ment of Demosthenes was upon this occasion, as in his 
former proposal concerning the constitution of the Syin- 
morifc, calculated for 300 triremes and for this number 
300 IVierarcrhs serving in person must have been necessary. 
The chief burthen therefore naturally fell upon the leaders 
of the former Symmorije, and upon the second and third 
Syramorites who were next in order (of whom Demosthenes 
says that they would have been glad to have given him 
large sums of money in order to prevent the passing of the 
law or upon the Three hundred, according to an 
earlier form of Trierarchy, as is proved by IIy[K*rides 
making mention of theni'^'^l; whether the Three hun- 
dred continued to exist as a corporate body, after the 
passing of the new law, cannot be ascertained, although it 
can be hardly doubted that new Syrnmoria^ and new 
leaders were created. 

DemosthenevS boasts of his resistaiice to bribes in tlie 
introduction of this Jaw ; while Dinarchus reproaches him 
with the most shameful and avaricious conduct in the 

yEseb. in Ctosiph. p. 614. 

De Corona p. 260, 21. C‘f. Dinarclu in Deniosth. p. 33- 
wliere the bribery of the 300 is mentioned. Wolf p, C/XV. after 
Corsini was aware that Dinarchus and Demosthenes allude to 
the same thing ; the points in which we disitgree I leave to the 
consideration of the reader. 

Hyperides ap. Harpocrat. in v. cf. Poll. V^lII. 100. 

The 300 mentioned by Demosthenes de Corona p. 285. 17. in a 
narration belonging to Olymp. 1 10. 2, appear to be the 300 of the 
Symmorifc of the property -taxes. 
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proceeding: Demosthenes extols the fortunate conse- 
quences of his measures; but, as ^schines thinks that be 
has proved, he deprived the State of the Trierarchs of 
sixty-five swift-sailing triremes 395, Whicli shall posterity 
believe, when it wishes to form a judgment from the 
accounts of deceitful orators? It appears to me that the 
statement of Demosthenes is defended by the foct itself, and 
the general opinion concerning his wholei' public life. 
Instead of entering more largely into this subject, we 
will only attempt to fix the period at which this law was 
proposed. According to a document still extant It was 
passed on the 16th of Boedromion in the Archonslnp of 
Polycles 395 . but unfortunately no year bears this name. 
Corsiui397 places Jiim iu Olymp. 109. 4. which is called 
the year of Nicoinacluis ; but if his arguments are 
closely examined, tlieir weakness is soon perceptible. In 
Olymp. 109. 4. in the Archonship of N codes or Nicocles, 
which falls in the year of Nicomadius, it was prop<xsed by 
Aristophon in the Prytaneia of the tribe Hippothontis 
on the last day of Boedromion, to claim irom Philij) the 
sliips which he had taken away39«: tlie law of Demos- 
thenes was however passed on the lOtli day of Boedroiniou 
during the presidency of the same tribe; consequently, says 
he, Polydes must have been Ardion in the same year. This 
conclusion is perfectly unwarranted. Nothing more fol- 
lows, than that in the year in which Polydes was Archon, 


See Ilinardius and il^^schines as above. 

De|riosth, de Corona p. 261. 

I\ A. vol. 1. p. 352. He coniusos himseit liowever in liis 
enquiry, and this confusion led Wolf into the error of supposing 
that Corsini meant OJynip. 109. 3. when Sosigenes was Archon 
J'iponymus, p. CXI 11 sq. 

Demosth. de Corona p« 250. 
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the tribe Hippothontis had the third Prytaneia^ and like- 
wise in Olymp. 109. 4.; only however in case both were 
common years: if the year in which Polycles was Archon 
was a leap year, this agreement could not have existed, 
but the same tribe must have had the second Prytaneia in 
that year; but even supposing it was a common year, 
why should not the tribe Hippothontis have been 
allotted the same Prytaneia in two successive years ? Do 
we not find that the tribe Aiantis often held the first 
place, although there was no necessity that it should 
be so 399. Secondly, Corsini asserts that Demosthenes 
passed the law before the war with Philip, which broke 
out in Olymp* 110. 1. consequently it must belong to the 
year mentioned before. But I am unable to discover any 
proof that tlie law was passed before tlie war. Petit 
on the other hand places the Archon Polycles in Olymp, 
110. For in Olymp. 110, 1. Philip seized Byzantium 
and Perinthus; and on this occasion the Athenians, ac- 
cording to the account of Philochorus, equipped a fleet upon 
the instigation of Demosthenes, wdio was the author of the 
decrees, and also continued their preparations in tlie suc- 
ceeding year. Now Demosthenes, after having related 
that Byzantium and the Chersonese were saved by his 
counsel, mentions the law concerning the Trierarchy as 
the next service which he had rendered the State 1^91. 


The tribe Aiantis liad indeed so far the preference that its 
chorus could never be the last (Plutarch Qu. 8ymp. I. 10.) in 
the allotment of the Prytaneias, it was however on precisely tlie 
same footing as the rest, and might be the last : of which an 
instance occurs in Deniosth. de Corona p. 289. 

Leg. Att. HI. 4. 8. 

Pliilochor. pp. 75, 7(i. of the collection of his Fragments 
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The supposition of Petit therefore appears to be \vell 
founded. But it might be assumed with greater pro- 
bability that the law was passed in Olymp. 110, 1. in the 
month Boedromion, that is in the autumn, about the month 
of September. Philip, according to the account of Philo- 
chorus, made aii attack upon Perinthus in the Archonship 
of Theoplirastus in Olymp. 110. 1. and, when this 
undertaking had failed, upon the city of Byzantium ; it 
appears however that this either took place at the very 
beginning of this civil year, or at the end of the former 
year, viz. in the summer of Olymp. 109. 4. and Olymp. 
110. 1. which is signified by the new Archon of the civil 
year which began in the middle of this summer, and not 
by the Archon of the preceding year which ended in the 
middle of the same summer. For the historians reckon 
the natural year from spring to spring : if then they wish 
to express the same year by the name of the Archon, or, 
what is the same thing, to compare it with the civil year, 
the natural method would be to choose the civil year 
of which three fourths coincided with tlie natural one, 
and not the preceding year, which has only three months 
in common. If this is true, and the next summer of 
Olymp. 110.^. is not meant, the preparations must have 
been made in the same autumn, in the beginning of 
Olymp. 110. 1. and Demosthenes carried through the law 
concerning the Trierarchy about the September of Olymp. 
110. 1. in order that in the following campaign the war 
might be carried on in the spring with better success ; the 
Archon Tolyclcs must therefore be placed in the year in 
which Theophrastus was Archon Eponymus. There can- 


published by Lenz and Siebelis. Demosth. de Corona p. 260, 4. 
TOfvvv ip* £ revrofv i7lrGXtvtuo^^v. 
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ilot however be any doubt between any other years except 
Olynip. 110, 1. and 2. Of the duration of this law we 
know nothings as we have no accounts concerning later 
times. In the oration for the Crown (Olymp. 112. 8.) in 
which so much is said upon this subject, it is neither 
mentioned that this law was still in existence, nor that it 
had been repealed, nor that any thing had been substi- 
tuted in its place ; it appears however that yEschines, 
influenced by the bribes of the leaders of the Symmorias 
succeeded in procuring its abrogation 

(15.) From what lias been said it is evident that the 
Trierarchy, tlie most expensive of tiic Liturgies, was not 
necessarily oppressive, if the regulations connected with it 
were fairly and properly arranged, though on the other 
hand no tax was niore intolerable, if the burthens were 
unequally imposed and distributed : for tims it f requently 
ha])pened that the yiroperty of those who from motives of 
mribition or patriotism were induced to incur greater ex- 
pellees than were necessary, was exliausteil by it. Not 
only therefore ivere the rich impoverished by the Litur- 
gies 403; they corrupted the people by their lavisli 

expenditure, as the sailors are said to have been by Apol- 
lodorus, the son of l^asion, when Trierarch 404; 
not therefore be surprised at the exaggerations of the comic 
poet 405^ who, in order to shew the insecurity of all property 
which a man did not hold, as it were, between his teeth, says 
that the yiayer of property- taxes miglit be utterly ruined 
by them, the Clioregus could furnish his chorus with 


Dernosth. do Corona p. 32t>. 

Xenopb, Hop. Aili. L 13. 

OeniDSth. in PolycUmi. 

Anlipliaues ap. Atliea. HI. p. 103. F. 
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golden dresses^ and leave himself afterwards in rags ; and 
the Trierarch hang himself in despair. But similar mea^ 
sures have also been employed in our days, though under 
other circumstances, and in a somewhat diflerent form. 
If the ancients had been as well acquainted with the 
pressure of armies living at free quarter, of war-supplies 
and forced loans, as we in the present time are with their 
Liturgies, they would have had more to apprelmnd from 
the introduction of our system than we could have of 
theirs ; especially as the means of legal redress were then 
far more accessible than in modern times. If we (in 
Germany) had the same publicity of government and 
freedom of discussion as existed in Greece, as many 
stories to our prejudice would descend to our pos- 
terity as have been handed down to us in the works of 
their orators on the subject of the Liturgies ; and if the 
persons who were liable to war-taxes, or who had soldiers 
quartered on them, wore allowed to challenge an exchange 
of property with any one who might appear better able 
to bear these burdens, the same number of courts of justice 
as existed at Athens would hardly suffice to decide the 
disputes which would arise in a city of equal extent- 

Witli regard to the Trierarchy, although tlie exjxmces 
required wx^re very different at different times, the state- 
ments of the ancients all lead to the same result, viz. that 
a whole Trierarchy did not cost less than forty minas nor 
more than a talent ; and that a half "I'rierarchy cost be- 
tween twenty and thirty minas, exce))t in such a case as 
that of* Apolloclorus, where the Trierarch supplied the 
pay, or subjected himself to other unnecessary expences, 
or managed his affairs without economy. A Trierarchy 
which lasted for three years after the battle of Cnidus, 
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cost, according to Lysias, eighty minas^oe^ that is, upon 
an average, 26| a year, which was doubtless only a half 
or Syntrierarchy ; in the later times of the Peloponnesian 
war a Trierarchy of two partners cost forty-eight ininas, 
twenty~four apiece Xhe half Trierarchy which was let 
by Demosthenes, cost twenty minas, the State neither pro- 
viding the equipment, nor even supplying the crew. At 
a subsequent period the lease of a whole Trierarchy cost a 
talent, although the vessels were both manned and equipped 
by the St«ate40H, which may be explained by supposing 
that the contractors, who had before reckoned upon captures, 
and therefore required less assistance, had been taught by 
former losses, to raise their demands ; the ship’s furniture 
might also have been damaged and imperfect, and the 
vessels themselves in want of much repair. A whole 
Trierarchy for seven years in earlier times (from Olymp. 
92. 2. until Olymp. 93. 4.) had cost a client of Lysias six 
talents, that is 5L^ minas a 3^ear409, the proportion 

which the services bore to the property, before a correct 
allotment had been enforced b}*^ law, cannot be ascertained 
on account of the absence of a fair scale founded upon 
fixed principles. The only question therefore of wliicli we 
can offer any solution is, what was tlie amount of {)roperty 
which obliged the citizens to the performance of the Tri- 
crarchy ; even upon this point however we are unable to 
state a determinate sum, although some one fixed rate 
must have existed. Apollodoriis the Trierarch had an 
annual income of two talents tlio family of Demos- 

400 Aristopli. bonis p. 633. p. 643. 

Lysias in Diogit. pp. 907 — 909. 

vSee chap. 12 and 13. 

Book 111. 22. 

Book IV. 3. 
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thenes, which was liable to the performance of the Tri- 
erarchy, an estate of fifteen talents that produced 
at the least an income of ninety minas a year, and 
Isa?us^*2 complains that a person with an income of eighty 
minas, which supposes a property of about eleven talents, 
had not performed any Trierarchy. Critobulus, as men- 
tioned in Xenophon had a property of more than 500 
minas, which would subject him, in the opinion of Socrates, 
among other expences to the pay of more than one 
Trierarchy, in case a war should break out ; that is to 
say, he would be forced to perform the Syntricrarchy, 
which had been introduced about twelve years before the 
death of Socrates, and which was in existence when Xeno- 
phon wrote this passage. The word pay is used because 
a Trierarch who did not command his own vessel, made a 
payment to the other Trierarch who served in person, 
which appears to be in strictness a remuneration for ser- 
vices performed. I am aware of no instance of liability to 
the Trierarchy arising from a property of less amount than 
this; and since an estate of one or two talents never obliged 
the possessor to the performance of any Liturgy what 
shall be said to the assertion of that many had 


Book IV. 3. 

De Dicaiog, Ilerecl. p. 110, 

CEcon. 2. (). fiirBovg. Pay for the sailors cannot 

be here meant. Reckoning the pay without the provision at twenty 
minas a month, although thirty were often given, the result would 
l)e such as Sum as no Trierarch ever ])aid or could j)ay ; we have 
also sufficiently proved that the Trierarch was never bound to 
furnish the pay, and if pay were meant, the expression used must 
have been fAi<r$cv 5 vxvrm and not 

See book III. 21. 

De Dicjeog. ITered, ubi sup. 
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expensive office of Trierarchy whose pi^operty 
not Blount to eighty minas? If this is not a rheto- 
rical exaggeration, or a deceit on the part of the rich, 
w^io, by concealing their ])roperty, wished to enjoy the 
credit of a greater sacrifice, while they only performed 
their just share, these must have been services performed 
by anibitious and public-spirited citizens, who did not 
heritate to contribute to a Syntrierarchy a considerable 
portion of a small property. The same judgment may 
be formed on the case of another client of the same 
orator 4 ^^5 who defrayed the exjKmces of a Gymnasiarchy 
from a supposed fortune of about eigbty-three minas. 

(16.) At the conclusion of our researches concerning the 
Liturgies, it will be necessary to say something on the 
subject of the Exchange («vr/5o(nf). For the purpose of 
relieving the poor, and particularly those whose property 
bad been diminished by reverses of fortune from the 
oppression of an unfair burthen, and in order to prevent 
the wealthy from escaping the Liturgies, it was enacted 
by law that whoever named another person to a latiirgy, 
whom he tliought had been passed over, tliough bettor 
able to undertake it than himself, was^ empowered to 
transfer it ; and in case the latter ])arty refused to take it, 
he could demand an exchange of property, with the con- 
dition that he should then perform the Liturgy from 
the property received by him in excliange ; and the 
patty, to whom the exchange had been offered, could no 
longer be called upon to perform Solon was the 

De Menecl. tiered, pp. 219 — 223. Oreli. 

Orat. in Phacnipp. pp. 1039, 1040. 

Suidas in v. tivri^oeng, liBx, Seg. p. 197. Ulpian ad Mid. p. 
neo. A. 



author of this regulation, which, though obviously subject 
to many difficulties, was neither unjust nor absurd and 
it provided a ready means of redress against arbitrary 
oppression. To assist every man in obtaining his right, 
and to afford protection to the poor, were the predominant 
objects of the legislation of Solon, which he pursued with- 
out paying any regard to the inconveniences which might 
arise from the means employed in attaining them. The 
Exchange most frequently occurred in the case 6f the 
Trierarehy, and not uncommonly in that of the Choregia^^O. 
it existed however in the other Liturgies, and could also 
be had recourse to as a relief fn^m tlu? property-taxes, if, 
for example, any one complained that Iiis means were not 
greater than those of some other person who ^^as rdted to 
a lower class, or, as was fre(|uently the case, that persons 
could prove themselves unfairly included in tlie class of 
the Three hundred 4^1. Tliis proceeding was allowed 
every year to the persons nominated for the Liturgies by 
the regular authorities, which in the case of the Trierarehy 
and pro])erty-taxc's were the generals'*-*^, to tlie great delay 
of military atfaii's. The offerer immediately laid a secpics- 
tration jupon the property of his opponent, and sealed up 
his house, if he refused to accept the Liturgy ; the lioiise 


Onit. in PhiHenipp. init. 

Xenoph. Qicon. 7. 'A. i.ysias rov ^'^vvxr. p. 745. l)e- 
mosth. in Lept. 109. (p. 49(), 20.) in Mid. p. 505. 8. 

Orat. in Pluenipp, particularly p. 10 IG. 24. from whence it 
is pretty' certain that tlie question in the speech relates to t!je 
advance of the taxes. Concerning translation from one class 
into another, compare also the argument to this oration. 

Oral, in Phamipp. p. 1040, Deniosth. Philipp. I. p. 50. 
20. Xenoph. Rep. Ath. 3. 4. Comp. Suidas in the passage 
rjuoted by Matthia Miscell. Philog. vol. I. p. 249. 
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was however free to the first party. The next step was 
that both the parties undertook upon oath to give an 
aq|;punt of their property, and were bound within the 
space of three days to deliver in an inventory (a7ro'<fav<ric) 
to each other. Tlien the cause was decided by the 
court ^23. If verdict was unfavourable to the party 
who made the offer, the proposed exchange did not take 
place; and it was in this manner that Isocrates gained his 
cause by means of his son Aphareus, against Mcgacleides, 
who had demanded to exchange property wdth him. If 
however the decision was in favour of tlie oiferer, the 
opponent was free eitliej' to accept the exchange^ or to 
perform the Iviturgy. On that account Isocrates under- 
took the third of the three Trierarchies performed by 
himself and his son, when Lysimachus had claimed to 
exchange with him ; and it is to this the oration con- 
cerning the Ex(‘hange refers, a speech of great length, but 
barren of information, l.astly, the. party to Mliom the 
offer ‘was made, could not bring the cause into court, 
after the seal had bt'en once imposttd ; but he was then 
obliged to take the Liturgy; as was the case with De- 
mostlumes 

All immoveable and moveable property was transferred 

Oral, in iMje^nipp. cf. Xeuoph. ubi sup. (unless it be thought 
that law-suits with regard to ships’ furniture are liere meant, see 
the speech against luiergus and Mnesib. p. 1148. 17 sqq.) Siiid. 
in V. 

Isocrat. de Antid. 2. ed. Hall. p. 80. ed. Orel!. Comp, the 
inaccurate account in the l.ives of tlie Ten Orators p. 240. and 
the more correct one in p. 244. Dionys. Halicarn. Vit. Dinarch. 
ad iin. Aphareus is also mentioned as Trierarch in Orat. in 
Euerg, et iVlnesib. p. 1148. 

In Aphob. II. p. 841, in Mid. p. 540. 



ill the Exchange, with the exception only of mines 426^ 
which were exempted from the extraordinary taxes and 
the Liturgies, as being already taxed. On the oth^r 
hand, Wesseling upon Petit maintains that all causes, 
and Wolf that all civil causes, of the parties making the 
exchange, were transferred from the one to the other. 
Both regulations are too absurd to be imputed to the 
Athenian law. With regard to the public suits it is evident 
at first sight that this could not have been the practice. 
We will suppose that Demosthenes and Thrasylochus 
exchanged their property, and that Demosthenes had an 
action for Illegal proceedings pending against him ; if then 
Demosthenes was afterwards condemned to deatli, is Thra- 
sylochus to be executed ? No one indeed imagined this 
possible; but supposing that Demosthenes was condemned 
to a fine of fifty talents, is Thrasylochus to pay the 
fine, and in case of failure to be thrown into prison, and 
to suffer Avhatever were the other consequences of such 
omission ? A regulation of this kind Avould be impossible, 
for tlie Imav could only punish the person wlio actually 
committed tlie oflfenee. The case i>s |)recisely the same 
with civil or private causes. If llirasylochus struck 
Callias, or injured his property in any manner, and was 
indicted before the exchange took place, and after it had 
been completed, Avas condemned to pay to Callias a certain 
sum for damages, Demosthenes is evide ntly not bound to 
pay this fine; for the punishment is personal, and neces- 
sarily continues so. Or if Thrasylochus had a private 
laAv^-suit relating to some mining affair, the mines being 


Orat. in Plifcriipp. p. 1044. Compare my Memoir upon thi: 
Silver-mines of Laurium. 
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a species of property which was excluded from the ex- 
change, it is manifest that when the exchange was made, 
the law-suit could not have been transferred to Demos- 
thenes. Now let ns snjipose another case- .Demosthenes 
brings an action against Aphobns for having damaged his 
property, and demands a compensation of ten talents : 
\vhile the case is pending, he exchanges his property with 
Thrasy loehus ; in this instance it is agreeable to connnon 
sense that the cause should pass over to Tlivasylochus, 
who is at liberty cither to proceed Avith it, or allow it to 
fall to the ground ; and if be adopts the former course, he 
has no vuc to blame for the issue 6f it but himself. In 
other words, t]\Q ])arties making fli® exchange transferred 
their property, mines being excep^ld, witfet ad "^hdms and 
obiigarions attaebed to it, and particmlarly all debts, as 
may l)e seen from tb^e speia h against rb^hippiis. This 
holds good of evt ry oth-. r transfer of property, (?ven when 
there was no inlca'chauge : whoever received an estate by 
inheritance, received also tlie rigbts and duties belonging to 
it: and witl* regard to the excliange tlie same rule ob- 
tained. Tlie sinn-lc* case from whicli it has been concluded 
that Jaw-suits were transferred in tlie excliange, exactly 
jiroves what lias been stated. Vv^ieM the action of Demos- 
thenes against Isis guardians (froiiffi whom lie claimed coni- 
|)ensation for tlie jirojierty of winds they liad defrauded 
him, and tiuis in fact demanded restitution of what had 
former!}" belonged to him, as of an unpaid debt) was to 
have come liefore tlie court in a few days, Thrasyloehus 
offered to exchange property with him, having a secret 
understanding with the guardians, that if Demosthenes 
accepted the offer, he (Thrasyloehus) ^vould not proceed 
with the cause against them; because these law-suits, 



the orator expressly says, were transferred to the party 
who made tlie exchaiif^e ^27. Demosthenes accepted the 
exchange, reserving however his claims upon the guardiana 
in the ho[)e of a judicial verdict, by wliich the reservation 
would be granted to him : failing how^ever to attain this 
object, and as there was no time to be lost, he cancelled 
his agreement to the exchange, and performed the Trie- 
rarchy, in order that he might not give uj) the cause 
against his guardians/ to whom his opponent had already 
yielded the dispute 

(17.) Notwithstanding the extensive resources of Athens 
and her various nieans of raising* money, she shared the 
common fate of the (Jlreci States, and was frequently 
exposed to the greatest difficulty l>y an inability to pay 
coni|:>ariitive]y trifling so ins, arising fi'uni the w ant both 
of ^bresig^lty^.nd economy in the management of the re- 
venue 429. Thus Athens, after the Anareliy, at a time 
when the State was coinpletely exhausted, was driven itito 
hostilities with tlie Ihrotians. b) an inability to raise two 
talents ; ami subsequently ilie Tlicbans themselves 
were prevented fj’Oiii i\ covering t heir citadel from the 
foreigners by being in like manner unable to raise five 
talents; and an expedition of all llic Arcadians failerl in 
attaining its object from a waiut of nine talents tn, jy is 
not therefore surj)nsing that the States of (»reece resorted 

In Apbob. II. p. B4(). oxt, iV 

ccuTOifg ^TidtKelv, >toc] t&Iv tcvtwv rot/ 

Ibid. p. 841. in Mid. p. 539 s(i«{- 

Instances of embarassnient see in 4, and 

above book III. 19. 

Lys. in Niconiacb. p. 8b(). 

Abseil, in Ctesipb. p. (>33* 



to othier means of raising money than those that have 
been already mentioned, and particularly for defraying the 
expences of war. Among these may be mentioned the 
Persian subsidies, which were chiefly obtained by Sparta for 
the purpose of being employed against Athens432. The oc- 
casions upon which the latter State received support from 
the Iking of Persia or his satraps were rare, as for example, 
through Alcibiades and Conon; in the contests against 
Macedon, when it was the policy of the Persian King to 
assist the Athenians with money, he at first refused it in 
a coarse and barbarous epistle; and shortly afterwards, 
when the Athenians no longer ventured to accept any aid, 
he offered them 300 talents. Another productive source 
of revenue ^33 ^as the plunder obtained in war; for ac- 
cording to the international law of the ancients, the bodies 
of all prisoners, together with their wives, childi^en, and 
slaves, and their whole property moveable and immoveable, 
became the property of the conqueror; and it was only 
by particular stipulations that milder conditions were ob- 
tained ; for example, that the free population of a con- 
quered city sliould l)e permitted to go out with a single 
garment eacli, or to pay a large contribution, or to culti- 
vate their own lands upon the payment of a rent. The 
troops were also frequently paid out of the plunder; and 
the conquered land was then immediately sold. The 
Athenian generals also in one instance received sixty 
talfents for nine triremes, which had been captured from 


More than 5000 talents; see book 1. 3. 'Flus took place 
later than Olymp. 91. 4. as is shewn by Andoc. de Pace p. 103. 
cf. Thucyd. VIII. 5. 

^schin. ubi sup. p. 632 sq. cf. Dinarch. in Demosth. p, 14. 
where the same occurrence is probably alluded to. 



Dionysius For reprisals against the enemy th^y were 
in the habit of taking prisoners (av8goX>}\|//a, 
and granted, both against States and individuals, permis- 
sion to privateer (VyAa, A prize-court decided 

upon the plunder which was taken ; the tenth part of 
which was allotted to the temple of Minerva ^^8^ and the 
rest must have belonged to the atlvcnturers ; under certain 
circumstances however it fell to tlie State and th^ 
proceeds were frccpiently considerable. Tims a. ship of 
Naucratis, wliich the court had adjudged to tlte State, 
was estimated at 9| talents*^^^^ The contributions, whi<;h 
were imposed upon conquered States, were I>y no means 
of small amount ; Pericles raised 80 and at another time 
200 talents from the island of Samos as a fine and com- 
pensation for the expellees of tlie war, for whicli how^ever 
they were not sufficient ; at times they were not taken 
from the w'hole State, but from imlivid utils whose prin- 
ciples wx‘re not agreeable to tlie ruling jiower^'^^- In 
general how’^evor these contributions liad tlie character of 
mere arbitrary extortions alike from friends and foes: 
vessels were dispatched in order to collect money (agyw- 
^oAoysiV, 8fiC(r^oAoyg7v)‘^43^ anti not It^gal tributes aloiui but ad- 

Diod. XV. 47. XV 1. 57. 

See Petit; I. eg. Att. VI i. 1. 17. I.ex. *Seg. p. 214. 

Coiiceruing the a-vhotq comp. o. g. Demostli. io 

Lacrit, |). 931 . 2.'). 

Cf vSalmas, M. 1^ p. *211 sqq. Liban. Argurn. ad DemostJi. 
in Timocrat. p. 1)94. ‘29,. 

See book III. fi. 

Deniosih. in 'firnocTat. and Libanius ubi sup. 

Demostb. in Timocrat. p. 69fi. 5, 14. p, 703. 15. 

Diod. XIl. 27, 28. Tbucyd. 1. 117. 

An instance occurs in Diod, XHl. 47, 

Tbucyd. HI. 19. «'ind frequently in the Flistorians. 
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ditional contributions, which impoverished the ill-fated 
inhabitants of the islands ; Alcibiades, who had a par- 
ticular dexterity in business of this description, and to 
whom they were most willing to give contributions, raised 
100 talents in Caria alone ^44. The Athenians went about 
as pirates, in order to defray the expences of war; and 
this even in the earlier and better times of Athens, for we 
find that Miltiades undertook an expedition for plunder 
against Paros, in order to raise 100 talents They 
also imposed fines upon different States for particular 
offences; thus for example tlie Melians, or according to 
another reading, the Tenians, were required to pay a fine 
of ten talents, for having harboured pirates in their island, 
which sum was collected by violence Lastly, a source 
of revenue by no means unproductive existed in the calls 
frequently made in the assembly voluntary contribu- 

tions (l7rj(5ocre*?), either in money, arras, or ships ; and these, 
as they smoothed tlie way to popular favour, and as many 
were either willing to sacrifice all they had to the good of 
their country, or expected advantage to themselves from its 
prosperity, w(‘re bestowed largely by citizens and foreigners, 
especially such as were endeavouring to obtain the rights 
of citizenship. The voluntary Trierarcliies and the great 
sacrifices which were made in later days for tlie expedition 
to Sicily, have been already mentioned ; Pasion the banker 
furnished a thousand shields from his own manufactory, 
together with five triremes which he manned at his ovviv 


Xentoph. l lelicn. 1. 4. 4. 
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cost 448; Chrysippus presented a talent to the State, when 
Alexander moved against Thebes, and afterwards the same 
sum for the purpose of purchasing Corn 449 ; Aristophanes 
the son of Nicophemus, gave 30,000 drachmas for an ex- 
pedition against Cyprus 450; Nausicles, general of the 
Hoplita? in Imbros, supplied 2000 men with pay without 
requiring any compensation from the State; Charidemus 
and Diotimus, two other commanders, made a free gift of 
800 shields 451; Demosthenes not only performed volun- 
tary liturgies and contributed moftey for tlie public works, 
but gave on different occasions three triremes, and also at 
one time eight talents, to which he afterwards added three 
more for the building of the walls, one talent after the 
battle of Clueronea, and another for the purchase of 
corn 452. As they were accustomed to give presents upon 
so large a scale, Isfeus453 might well reproach Dicfcogencs, 
who was possessed of an income of eighty minas, with 
having given no more than 300 drachmas, even less 
than Cleonymus the Cretan. It is singular that voluntary 
contributions were not claimed for wars only, or to assist 
the peo})le during a scarcity of provisions, but even for 
sacrifices ^54. 

(18.) Of the other measures by whicli the Greeks en- 
deavoured to j)rovide for any temporary difficulty of the 
State, and of which the second book of the Qilconomics 
attributed to Aristotle, furnishes a considerable collection, 

Demostli. in Steph. p. 1 1.27. 12. 

Deinosth. in Phorm. p. 918. inf. 

Lys. pro Aristopli. bonis p. 644. 

Demosth. de Corona p. 265. 

Decret. ap. Vit. X. Orat. p. 275 sq. 

De Dicfeog. lleretL p. 111. 

Plutarch. Phoc. 9. 
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I will now mention some of the most remarkable, although 
many are not better than common tricks of roguery 
and swindling. Of these the most frequent and indeed 
the least objectionable is the borrowing of money, which 
was not%o extensively practised in ancient as in modern 
times, both because credit was at a low ebb, and also 
that the high rate of interest was a great obstacle to the 
creation of a national debt; besides which their system of 
finance had not the solidity nor was of tlie artificial 
nature which this method of raising money requires; 
hence they preferred procuring tlie necessary supplies 
immediately by a property-tax, to borrowing the neces- 
sary sum and afterwards repaying it by moderate in- 
stalments. We do how^ever find examples of loans of 
various kinds (either from foreign States and individuals, 
or from the inhabitants of the State itself), as of property 
sacred or not sa(;red, paying or not paying a rent, with or 
without security, voluntary or compulsory, and sometimes 
with a certain allowance of a currency of tokens. Tlu' 
loans of most frequent occurrence were those obtained by 
a State from its own citizens, as they required the least 
credit and were most easily effected : rich aliens at Athens 
under the protection of the State sometimes made a volun- 
tary offer of lending money 455 ^ ],)an to oue State from 
a citizen of another occurs in an Orchomenian Inscription. 
Sparta furnished tlie Samians, wdio endeavoured to re- 
conquer their native country, with a sum of money wlvich 
they raised by a public decree in a manner wdiich seems 


It w'as however necessary for them to avoid conmiitting any 
solecism in their language which could shock the Athenian ear, 
if they wished their proposal to I>e accepted. Photius in 
V. 



more amusing to us than it could have been ^reeable to 
the Spartans. It was effected by the inhabitants fasting 
for one day together with their slaves and cattle, and each 
person was obliged to contribute to the State the same 
quantity that he would have consumed for which no 
re-pay inent was required. This State also lent JOO 
talents to the thirty tyrants at Athens ; which the people, 
whether from love of justice, as Demosthenes affirms, or 
through fear of the Spartans, redeemed by a general pro- 
perty-tax, though some persons required, and not with- 
out an appearance of justice, that those who had incurred 
the debt should pay it 457. in this loan there was doubtless 
neither interest nor security. Loans of money belonging to 
the temples frequently occur, and for the most part with- 
out interest 458, Besides the large sums of money which 
Athens borrowed from its temples, it inay be also men- 
tioned, that the tem])le of Delos, whicli was under the 
power of Athens, liad lent money upon interest to private 
individuals, and even to many States 4'^>-^ The money 
deposited in the hands of I^rycurgus, and advanced by him 
for the use of the administration, may be considered as a 
loan of private individuals without interest. Of a security 
or pledge in the case of public loans tliere are but few 


Aristot. CLcon. II. 2. 9. Plutarch, (de discrim. amic. 
et adul. 33.) relates the same story of a present of corn 
sent by the Spartans to the Smyrnseans. Are we to suppose 
that this generous action was repeated, or that one of tlie accounts 
is untrue? 
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examples r ^Memnon of Rhodes, the governor of Lamp^ 
sacus, assigned to the creditors the national revenues 
which Were next due; Tachus, the King of Egypt, did 
the sam^, upon the advice of Chabrias^^^; the Oreitae of 
Euboea are stated to have pledged the public revenues to 
De^nosthenes for a debt bearing interest 461; and at Orcho- 
menus the cattle-pastures appear to have been given to an 
Elatean, as a security for a loan of money 462, Com- 
pulsory loans are all those which were imposed upon 
certain persons by a decree of the people, or the command 
of a tyrant, either because they were particularly rich or 
in the possession of those objects which were required. 
The advance of taxes made by the wealthy Athenians 463 
belongs generically to this class, although there is a dif- 
ference in the form, for the State was not in this instance 
the debtor, but the poorer citizens, who escaped the equal 
proportion of tlie taxes. The Chians obtained a forced 
loan, which fell solely upon the capitalists, in the following 
manner : they ordered that all the money lent out to 
private individuals, which in this island was entered in a 
public register, should be delivered up by the debtors to 
the State, wliich then undertook their obligations, and 
engaged itself to jiay the interest out of the public revenue 
until such time as it was able to redcxnn the principal 464^ 
Dionysius the l^lder and Tachus required all the uncoined 
gold and silver to be lent to the State : the Mendfjeans, 
wishing to raise money for the war against Olyntlms, 

Aristot. (Econ. 11. 2. 20, 25, Cf. Polyieii. V. li. 5. 

jEschin. in Ctesiph. p. 49t). 

Mentioned in ait Orchoinenian Inscription. 

See book [V. 9. 

Aristot. (Econ. 11, 2. 12, 
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decreed that every person should sell all his leaves, with 
the exception of one female and one male, in order to lend 
to the State the money wliich accrued from the' sale: the 
Clazomenians passed a decree compelling privatfr indi- 
viduals to advance all their stock of oil, a commodity 
which was produced in that State in great abundance, in 
consideration of the payment of a sum of money, with a 
view to remedy the scarcity of corn: the Ephesians pro- 
hibited the women from wearing gold ornaments, and 
compelled them to deliver what they had as a loan to 
the State The Clazomenians owed twenty talents to 
their mercenaries for arrears of pay, for which they paid a 
yearly interest of four talents to the commanders; thus 
they were continually making useU'Ss payments, without 
arriving any nearer to tlie redemption of the debt. They 
therefore coined twenty talents of iron money, to which 
they arbitrarily gave the value of silver, distributed it 
proportionally among the most wealthy, and received an 
equal quantity of silver in return, by which they redeemed 
the (]ebt4<’^\ The iron, which was thrown into circulation 
by the [possessors, replaced the silver as a currency of 
tokens, and therefore the quantity of money in circulation 
was not diminished ; the iron money performed the same 
service at home as the silver formerly, and whatever silver 
they possessed besides that furnished to the State, could 
be used for foreign exchanges. So for tlieii this iron 
coinage stood to them in the same relation as the paper 
money of modern days. But the State also paid an 
interest to those persons whose silver it had received, 

Aristot. (Ecom. JI. 2. 20,25, (cf. Polvfcn. V. 11, 5.) 21, 
16, 19. 

Aristot. (Econ. II. 16. 
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and gradually redeemed the iron for silver: thus these 
iron coins also served the purpose of a certificate of 
debt. It is manifest that the interest must have been 
small for they probably gave less than the common rate, 
as the creditors also possessed the current tokens : if the 
State paid ten per cent, with the four talents which were 
formerly given to the commanders every year, it might 
have both paid the interest and redeemed the princ^al in 
about eight years. It hardly deserves to be mentioned 
that States as well as y>rivate individuals gave bonds of 
debt, which were sometimes deposited in tlie hands of 
private individuals particularly of bankers, and some- 
times, if the money had been liorrowed from sacred corpo- 
rations, in temples, &c. 

(19.) A fraudulent method of assisting the finances, 
which was only effectua] for the moment, and in the 
sequel produced the most pernicious consequences, was 
the coining of base kinds of money. Many Grecian 
States, even in the time of Solon, openly made use of 
silver money alloyed with lead or coj)per wliich, al- 
thougli it was not productive of any disadvantage to the 
inland traffic of the country, was either wholly or nearly 
devoid of value in foreign exclianges. It happened how- 
ever but seldom that the State was an intentional coiner of 
false money; a charge which nevertheless falls with justice 
upon Dionysius the Elder, who left no evil means untried 
of putting his tyrannical projects into execution. In order 
to pay a sum of money which he had borrowed from the 
citizens for defraying the expences of ship-building, he 


Rose Inscript, 1. p. 270. 

Inscript. 76. T. I. p. 116. ed. Boeckh. 

Demosth. in Tiniocrat. p. 766. 10. Cf. Xenoph. de Vectig. 3. 
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compelled the creditors to receive a coinage of tin, winch, 
according to Pollux, who probably follows Aristotle in the 
Constitution of the Syracusans, passed for four drachmas, 
and was only worth one 470. The same person, on another 
occasion, being unable to repay a loan wliich was claimed 
of him, commanded his subjects upon pain of death to 
produce all their silver, which he coiiunl and reissued at 
twice ^ts former value, at whicli standard he then paid the 
debt 471. An action of similar iniquity had been before 
committed at Athens by Hippias the Pisistratid. He 
called in all the silver in circulation, which was taken at 
a fixed value; and afterwards, a neAv device having been 
agreed upon, he reissued the silver at a higher value than 
that at which it had been paid in 472. Republican Athens, 
on the other hand, anxiously maintained tlie purity of her 
silver coin ; and although the fineness of the standard was 
latterly soincwdiat diminished, the State, whicli had made 
the forging of coins a capital offence 473.^ never chose to 
derive any profit from tlic debasement of her silver coinage. 
It is however true that Athens, in tlie Archonship of 
Antigenes (Olymp. 9'k 2.), tliero being at that time a 
great difficulty in raising money for tlu* extensive military 

Aristot. CKcon. IL 2. 20, Poil. ViU. 79. 'fhat Dionysius 
the Eklor is here meant, is shewn by the siege of the Hegirii, the 
(iate of which is Olyrnp. 98. 2. ( i. Died. XIV. 111. 

Tills is the meaning of the passage in the Chacon oiiiics. Both 
accounts are totally dilferent, althougli they have been con- 
founded^ by the same writer. Salmusiiis (iVI. U. p. 247.) con- 
fuses them with one another, and arbitrarily mutilates the words 
of Pollux. 

This is the manner in which Aristot. (Eicon. 11. 2. 4, should 
he understood. 

Dernoslb. in Lept. p. 508. 13. in Timocrat. p. 765. extr. 



preparatioijs in progress^ was reduced to necessity of 
coining gold with strong alloy from the statues of Vic- 
tory 474 . and in the year which succeeded the issuing of 
this adulterated money, in the Archonship of Callias 
(Olymp. 93. 3.), a coinage of copper was struck 475^ which 
was soon afterwards recalled 476 This copper was doubt- 
less intended to supersede the silver oboli, and must have 
been issued below its real value, as otherwise there could 
have been no reason for recalling it from circulation : 
Athens however had some copper coins which were always 
current, viz. the Chalcus, having the value of an eighth 
obolus, and also the Lepta, it being impossible to coin silver 
in such minute pieces. These copper coins were perhaps 
introduced by the statesman and elegiac poet Dionysius sur- 
named the Brazen, who in Olymp. 84. 1. went as leader of 
the colony to Thurii'‘^7^ and consequently can hardly be con- 
sidered as the originator of these moiiey -regulations, which 
were made in the 93d Olympiad. Lastly, passing over the 
copper-money of Athens in the times of the emperors, I 

8ee book L (>. It is to this that Demetrius alludes* 

§. 28i. and thence Quintilian I. O. IX, 2. 92. ‘‘ Victoriis 
uttmdiini esse/’ 

Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 737. 

Aristoph. Eccles. 8 10 sqq. The Cuminentators upon Ari- 
stophanes and Eckhel (see book I. 6. note 78.) have confounded 
the gold coins ullo^md with copper and the copper coins together ; 
and if the words of Aristophanes are correctl^^ explained, it will 
be seen that the poet speaks of the former in the Frogs, and of 
the latter in the Ecclesiaznsse : the distinction is also shewn by 
the difference in the years, which the Scholiast states upon good 
authority. 

Athen, XV, p. 669, E, Cf. Plutarch. Nic. 4. For speci- 
mens of his poetry see Aristot. Rhet. Ill, 2. Athen. XV^. p. 668. 
E. p. 702. C. X. p. 443. D. XIII. p. 602. C. 



may mentioti the coinage in that metal issu^ by Timo- 
theus^ for the purpose of extricating himself from a pecu- 
niary enibarrassiment ; this however must be considerld in 
the same light as paper money, and not as a false coin, since 
its value was secured by the engagements of the general tb 
take it iii the stead of silver, and to redeem whatever 
remained ^^8. 

The employment of base kinds of money derives its 
origin either from fraud, a scarcity of the precious meta|s, 
or from the notion that tlie precious metals are a source of 
corruption, and tliat therefore their home-circulation must 
be prohibited. From this latter cause, Plato in his second 
State imagines, according to the Doric model, a money 
circulating in the country, and devoid of value abroad 
eTTi^Mgm), deriving its currency from the coun- 
tenance of the Slate; and together with this another 
coinage, not in circulation, but kept in the public cof- 
fers, of universal currency (xoivoy 'EAA^jvixoj/ yo)ai(rg.a), for 
the uses of persoovs travelling in foreign parts, and the 
carrying on of This is not mere theory, but was 

actually put into practice in Sparta Even in the time 
of the Trojan war, the precious metals were w^ell known in 
the Peloponnese, and the Achaic Spartan Menelaus is 
particularly mentioned to have possessed both gold and 
silver; but the former remained scarce for a Jong time^^J^; 
whereas silver in the Grecian, as well as in all other 


See book II. 24. 

‘*’'9 De Leg. V. p. 742. A. 

In the following account I differ somewhat from Manso 
(Sparta I. 1. p. 162,): I leave to the reader to decide which of 
ns is the most correct. 

See book 1.3. 



nations^ miiist have been the inost general medium of 
estcbange, as there were few places in which it could not 
be procured; in the more early time^ however it was not 
coined, but circulated in bars of a certain weight. But 
the Dorians, a people inhabiting a mountainous dis- 
trict, and carrying on no trade, were doubtle^ scantily 
supplied with the precious metals; and since it was a 
national principle, whicli existed both by usage and insti- 
tution, and was afterwards confirmed by what is called the 
legislation of Lycurgus, to prevent as much as possible all 
intercourse with other tribes, they strictly prohibited, at a 
time long previous to the coining of money, the use of 
silver and gold as a medium of exchange, and tlius effectu- 
ally prevented their introduction into the country. If this 
regulation had not been made in early times, the interdic- 
tion of silver and gold could not have been ascribed to 
Lycurgus; no modern institution would have been attri- 
buted to so ancient a name. The Spartans therefore were 
driven to the use of some other metal as the common 
medium of exchange, and iron being abundantly obtained 
in the country, they made use of bars of that metal 
(o/3sAo1, o/SffA/crxoi), which was stamped witli some mark in 
the iron furnaces of Laconia; wliilc in other countries 
bars of co})per or silver were current; whence the 
obelus or and the drachma or handful^ received their 
names. When afterwards Fl)eidon abolished tlie use of 
metallic bars ^8.3^ and introduced coined money, the Spar- 
tans also began to stamp their iron in large and rude 
pieces; for which purpose they either used, as the author 

, Plutarch. i>ysaiul. 17. ( 'oucerning the words oboUis and 

drachma see the passages quoted in book 1.^ 16. 

Cf. EtynioL in v. 
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of the Eryxias asserts, lumps of this metal, which wer^ 
useless for other purposes, such perhaps as are now used 
for making cannon balls, or, according to other accounts, 
they softened the best iron, so as to render it unfit for 
working, by cooling it when hot in vinegar. But when 
Sparta b%an to aim at foreign dominion, it had need of a 
coinage that should be current abroad, for which pur- 
pose it imposed tributes upon the inhabitants of the islands, 
and demanded a contribution of a tenth from all the 
Greeks: a large quantity of the precious metals was also 
brought into the country by Lysander ; and, as we learn 
from the first Alcibiades of Plato, tlic wca1th3^ possessed 
much gold and silver, for when once imported it was never 
suffered to leave tlie country. But at this very time the 
prohibition of all private use of the precious metals was 
re-ejiacted, and the possession of gold or silver made a 
capital crime, the government remaining by law the ex- 
clusive possessor, as in the ideal State of Plato ; a suffi- 
cient proof tliat this was an extremely ancient custom of 
the Spartans ; althougli it again fell into disuse in the 
times which immediately succeeded, it being found impos- 
sible to maintain so unnatural a proliibition after the ad- 
vantages of gold liad been once made known to the people. 
In this instance therefore the iron-money was founded 
upon ancient usage and moral views. The iron-money of 
the Byzantians was of a totally different character, and was 
similar to the money of the Clazonienians, witli this dif- 


The whole of this may be seen by comparing the following 
passages, Plutarch. Lysand. 17. Lacon. Apoplithegin. Lycurg. 9, 
30. Polyb. VI. 49. Pollux VH. lOo. IX. 79. Xenoph. Pep. 
Lathed. 7. Porpbyr, de Abstiu. Ill, p, 350. Eryxias 24. cf. Salmas. 
Usiir. p. 320. 
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ference that it was not also a certificate of debt. Byzan- 
tium, notwithstanding its favourable situation for com- 
merce and the fertility of its territory, was for the most 
part in unprosperous circumstances. The Persian, and 
afterwards the Peloponnesian war, as well as the wars of 
Philip, shattered its power and resources; it was engaged 
in continual warfare with the neighl)ouring barbarians, and 
was unable to keep them off eitlier by resistance or tri- 
butes ; and to crown the other evils of war, they suffered 
this additional torment, that after having by much trouble 
and expence obtained an abundant harvest, the enemies 
either destroyed or carried off the produce of their labour; 
until in Olymp. 125 * 2. they agreed to pay the Gauls a 
yearly tribute of 3000, 5000, and 10,000 pieces of gold, 
and at last the large sum of eighty talents, on condition 
that their lands should not be ravaged This annoy- 
ance compelled them to have resource to many extraordi- 
nary measures for procuring money, and finally, to the 
imposition of the transit-duties, which in Olymp, 141. 1. 
involved Byzantium in the war with Rhodes. 

Among the means resorted to in early times for relieving 
the financial distresses of the State, was the introduction 
of iron-money for the homc-circulation, that the silver 
naight be used for foreign trade and tlie j)urposcs of 
i^ar 4^6, It was current in the times of the Peloponnesian 
war, and bore the lloric name Sidarcos, as the small 
copper coin of the Athenians was called Chalcus^S?, As 

Polyb. IV. 45, 46. Cf, Liv. XXXVIll. 16. Herodian. III. 
2. and others concerning the fertility of the country and its 
favourable situation . 

Seelleyne Byzant. p. 11, whose opinion is nearly the same. 

Aristoph. Nub. 250. Plat. Comic, ap. Schol. Aristoph. nbi 
isup. Stratti.s ap. Poll. IX. 78. 
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it is stated that it was light and worthless it appears to 
have been only a plate of iron stamped or pressed in upon 
one side. The Greeks were acquainted with no other 
kinds of money but the metallic. There is no necessity 
for entering into a refutation of the writers ^^9 who men^ 
tion the leather money of the Lacedaemonians, a fabl^ 
which we must at once reject; without attempting to 
remove the testimonies of ancient ' writers by incorreoj 
alterations 490. The same may be said of the leather^ 
money in use among the Romans prior to the reign of 
Numa: Carthage however made use of a*token of this 
description, as we find that some unknown substance of 
the size of a stater, enveloped in leather and marked with 
the public seal, supplied the place of metal 491. 

(20.) The sacred property was held in much respect by 
the Grecian republics; and although some instances oc* 
cur in whicli they seized tlie possessions of foreign temples, 
as was done by the Phocians and also the Arcadians in 
Olympia 492^ yet in tlicse cases oflence was given not only 
to the Greeks in general, but even to many of tlieir own 
fellow citizens. Tlie Athenians indeed borrowed money 
from the temples, and Pericles counselled them even to 


Atvrov, IXci^io-rcv kccI Scliol. Aristopli, 

ubi sup. Pollux ubi sup. (cf. VII. Hesyeb. iu v. 

The word does not mean smallness of size, but of value, 

according to an Attic idiom already remarked by other writers. 
This iron coin also occurs in Aristid. Plat, Orat. IT, p, 241. vol. 
III. edr Cant. 

See the passages quoted by Fischer ad Eryx. ubi sup, 

4i»o Which is the method adopted by Salmasius with a passage 
in Pliny. Usur. p. 464 sqq. 

Concerning which see Salmasius ut sup, p. 363 sqq. 
Xenoph. Hell. VIE 4. 33 sqq. 
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remove the golden ornaments of the statue of Minerva, 
pledging themselves at the same time to replace what they 
took : none indeed but the tyrants, such as Dionysius, 
Lachares, and others, who hesitated not to commit any kind 
of sacrilege, ever ventured to plunder the property of the 
temples. But although it may be true that the Greeks, 
until the, period of their final decline, were upon the whole 
a religious people, yet the confiscation of sacred property 
is of Grecian origin. Tachus, upon the advice of Chabrias, 
acquainted the Egyptian priests, that on account of the 
Impoverished Situation of the country, it was necessary that 
some of their offices should be abolished. Upon which 
communication (every priest being unwilling that his own 
situation should be suppressed), they readily furnished him 
with considerable sums of money, which however he ex- 
acted not from particular individuals but from their whole 
number, and allowed all their offices to remain as before ; 
he then limited their expeiices to a tenth of the former 
amount, and required the other nine-tenths as a loan until 
the conclusion of the war ; while at the same time by the 
advice also of Chabrias, he imposed a tax upon houses, a 
poll tax, a tax upon corn, viz. of two oboli upon each 
artabe of corn sold, one to be paitl by the seller, the other 
by the buyer, and an income tax of ten per cent upon the 
captains of vessels, the possessors of workshops, and all 
other persons engaged in trade ^94, Also Ckomenes, the 
satrap of Alexander, threatened the Egyptians with di- 
minishing the number of the priests, and, as was the case 
with Tachus, obtained large contributions from them, each 
one wishing to retain his station Another favourite 

Thacycl. II. 13. 

Aristot. (E(?on. II. 2. 25 

Ibid. 33. 
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measure in pecuniary difficulties, and one well known to 
the Athenians, was the appropriation on the part of the 
State of a monopoly of certain commodities, of which I 
have already spoken in the first book The measure of 
the tyrant Hippias had an appearance of justice, when in 
order to raise money he ordered those portions of the 
houses to be sold, which projected into and over the public 
street, upon the plea that the street was public property 
and ought not to be overbuilt : the possessors then repur- 
iihased their own property, by which he raised a consider- 
able sum ^‘^7, The same method was adopted in after-times 
by the Assembly with the same olycct and consequence 
upon the counsel of Iphicrates Another unjust 
sure was introduced by the same Hippias, who for a 
moderate sum liberated any citizen from the Trierarchy, 
(U)oregia, and other liturgies, which tlicn pressed heavily 
upon the other contributors The Byzantines in some 
financial difliculty sold the unproductive lands of the State 
(by which we are to understand uncultivated and wooded 
land) in perpetuity, and the protluctlvc land for a term 
of years, so that in tlie latter case they in fa(‘t only received 
in advance the rent which warn Id liave been annually 
owing; the same course was pursued w^itli the property of 

See chap. 9. 

Arist. (Econ. H. 2. 4. 

Polyjien. 111. 9. 30. 

Aristot. tEcon. ubi sup. 

See Aristot. Q"k:on. JI. 2. 3, are public lands 

which were not connected with temples, otherwise they would 
be onec. In every thing else I have followed the text of Schneider, 
except that I place a stop after ^XctTOTraXiccv, and omit 21 after r^lrov. 
There are however probably other false readings in the passage, 
so that the account given in the text cannot be relief upon as 
certain. 
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Sdcred corporations and the Phratrias ku ) 

orrixa), particularly with that which was surrounded by the 
estates of private individuals, since the proprietors of 
these would naturally give a high price for lands thus 
situated; as a compensation for which a portion of the 
public lands in the Gymnasium, the market, and harbour, 
the places of sale, the sea-fishery, and the sale of salt, 
were allotted to these corporations. It was also resolved 
to impose a tax upon jugglers, fortune tellers, &c. amount- 
ing to a third part of their gains; the money-changing 
business, which, if the iron coin was in existence, must 
have been of considerable importance, was let in farm to a 
single bank ; and it was proliibited to buy money from or 
sell it to any other bank upon the penalty of forfeiting the 
amount. The rights of citizenship were also sold for 
money ; for whereas the law required that a citizen should 
be of pure descent both on the fatlier^s and the mother'’s 
side, they were granted to those who were only descended 
from citizens on one side, upon the payment of thirty 
minas. Also several resident aliens had lent money upon 
mortgage, and as the law stood they were unable to take 
possession of the lands thus pledged, upon wdiich the 
State granted them the riglit of holding landed property, 
on condition that thej- paid to the State a third part of 
the principal. In,,||, scarcity of corn they kept back tlie 
ships coming out of the Pontus, and wlien the merchants 
began at last to complain that they had been detained for 
the sole purpose of selling corn to the Byzantines, a 
compensation of ten per cent was allowed to them, which 
w'as paid by imposing upon sales a tax of e<(ual amount 

This is the meaning of the account, which Salmasiiis 
JVb IT, p. §19. so far as he proceeds upon his oivn interpretation, 
lias completely misundoi stood . 
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(31.) The defects in the Athenian system of finance 
were not unperceived by the acute observers of antiquity ; 
its most striking peculiarity was that the revenue was 
derived chiefly from foreign contributions: the managers 
of public affairs were well aware of the injustice committed 
against the allies, but they conceived that it was rendered 
necessary by the poverty of the Athenian people It 
was with this view that Xenophon wrote his Essay on the 
Revenues, or the Sources of National Prosperity (iregi 
TTogoov), about the close of his life, probably in Olymp. 106. 
1. after his sentence of exile had been reversed at the in- 
stigation of Eubulus ; and it is even possible that he wrote 
it to serve the cause of Eubulus, as it exactly coincides 
with his known opinions, his desire of peace, and love for 
the Theoriea, as well as his attention to the welfare of the 
people, by which he obtained so great popularity He 


Xenoph. de Vectig. init. 

That this short treatise was written for Eubulus was first 
remarked by Schneider p. 1.51. with great probability, who has 
sufficiently disproved the date assigned to it by Weiske (Olymp. 
89. 3.) both in the discussion p. 139 sqq. and in the notes. Some 
observations which 1 had made in writing with regard to the 
date of this treatise before the appearance of Schneider’s edition 
mostly agree with the enquiries of this editor, but as there are 
some discrepancies between us 1 will shortly explain my notion. 
It is evident from 2, 7. and 6. 1. that Xenophon had returned 
from banishment, nor should Schneider (ad 4. 43.) have allowed 
himself to be misled by Weiske into the idea that this treatise 
was w^nitten in Scillus or Corinth, from the circumstance of 
Thoricus being placed to the north, and Anaphlystus to the 
south, which might have been as w^ell said in Atliens as in the 
Peloponnese ; concerning this point however I may defer any 
detailed examination until another place. We ilo not indeed 
know the time of his recal, nor how long lu3 remained at Athens, 
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begins with considering whether it ;feald not be possible 
for the Athenians to obtain sufficient subsistence from 


for he is said to have died at Corinth ; but it appears to me that 
Eubulus could not have had any influence before Olymp. 102. or 
103. or even later still. The following events are mentioned in 
the course of the treatise, which took place after the 100th 
Olympiad: the voluntary election of Athens to the supreme 
command by sea (5, 6.) the voluntary recognition of the Athe- 
nian ascendancy over Thebes on the part of the Thebans them- 
selves (5. 7.) after the latter had received benefits from Athens; 
both events took place in Olymp. 100. |. (see book III. 17. 
concerning both; Schneider p. 173. states it difierently), Sparta 
having been supported by Athens allows the latter to maintain its 
ascendancy as it chooses (5. 7.), vi;:. in Olymp, 102. 4. (Xenoph. 
Hell Vil. 1, Diod, XV. 67. cf. Schneider, p. 174.) when Athens 
had supported the Spartans against the superior force of Epami- 
nondas. Athens assists the Arcadians under the Athenian 
general Lysistratus, who does not occur elsewhere (3, 7.), an 
event tvhich cannot have happened before the alliance concluded 
in Olymp. 103. 3. (cf. Xenoph. Hell. VII. 4. 2 sqq. Diod. XV. 
77, Schneider, p- 150.) also the expeditions under Ag(?silaus who 
commanded in the battle of Mantinea (Diogenes l..aert. in Vit, 
Xenoph. Schneider, p. 150.) in Olymp. 104. 2. for tlio expedition 
against Plutarch in Eubcea. on wliich occasion Agesilaus was 
condemned to death, is not here meant, nor did it take place as 
Schneider (p. 138. p. 150.) supposes in Olymp. 105, 3. but in 
Olymp. 106. 4. (see book IV. 13.) the confusion prevalent in 
Greece (5. 8.) he correctly places (p. 174.) eifter the battle of 
Mantinea. Immediately before the composition of this writing 
a war took place, and a peace was concluded, by means of wdiich 
quiet w^as established by sea (4, 40, 5, 12. wdiich latter passage 
has no reference to the duration of the war by land ; it is only 
to be understood of the ill consequences of the past war) : therefore 
the peace wdiich follow^ed the battle of Mantinea (Olymp. 104. 2.) 
cannot be here intended. It would be better to understand that 
with Philip in Olymp. 105. 2. (Diod. XVM. 4.); it appears to me 
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their own country ; for which purpose, h^ observes, the 
land is excellent, the climate mild, the soil capable of 


however most probable that the peace which terminated the Social 
war in Olymp.106. 1. is meant, as this was the war which had such 
a disastrous effect upon the finances of Athens (see book III. 19.) 
and by this Peace the security of the sea was restored; both facts 
agree particularly well with 5. 12. According to my idea then, 
the treatise was written in this year ; and at the same time 
Isocrates laboured to attain the same object as Xenophon in his 
oration and also makes similar complaints of the 

diminution of the revenue : and moreover the object of the whole 
treatise being to improve the situation of the Athenians without 
oppressing the allies agrees exactly with this period of impove- 
rishment, and with the peace between the Atheniatis and their 
allies; and finally, since Schneider (ad Xenoph. Hell, p. X.) has 
proved that Xenophon was living in Olymp. 105. 4, it is only 
necessary to lengthen his life by one year. On the other hand, 
Schulz (de Cyrop. Epilog, p. 27.) and after him Schneider (p. 
139 sq. p. 174 sq.) propose to refer this treatise to so late a date 
as Olymp. 106. 2. upon the idea tliat the Phocean war is men- 
tioned in it ; the contrary opinion however appears to me to be 
nearer the truth. The passage in question (5. 9.) is as follows. 

If the Athenians, without being parties to any war, would, 
by sending ambassadors to tlie difl’erent States of Greece, hso 
their influence to make the temple of Delphi independent, as 
before, they would have all the Greeks on their side against 
those who had endeavoured to seize the temple after the Pho- 
ceans had quitted it t^p The Phoceans liad 

taken the temple at Delphi iu Olymp. 106. 2, and since they 
remained in possession of it during the whole of the Sacred 
war, the plundering of the temple was gradually completed, and 
they retained it until the termination of the war in Olymp. 
108. 3. which may be seen from Diod. XV^I. 23 — 59, cf. 
Demosth. de Fals. Leg, p. 356- 17. Now since Xenophon can- 
not have written this passage after Olymp. 108. 3. it must refer 
io some period antecedent to Olymp. 106. 2. for it is expressly 
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yielding the best products ; and thos^&tricts which do not 
produce corn, are made infinitely richer by the presence of 

stated that the Phocearis had quitted the temple, and even if 
any one were to object that hcXirntfr^ifif means, they had become 
effeminate, they had degenerated, the result remains the same. 
But it may be asked, why are the Phoceans mentioned in this 
place ? The state of tlie case appears to be as follows. The 
temple of Delphi was according to the agreement of the Greeks 
an independent sacred possession, the chief management of 
which was exclusively vested in the council of Amphictyons and 
the sacred assembly at Delphi; but the Phoceans were always 
putting in claims for the direction of this temple which they 
affirmed to belong to them, and that they had even once been 
in possession of it (Diod. XVI. 23.), an assertion which they also 
strengthened with the authority of Homer (II. B. 518.); and 
these claims were according to Diodorus again brought forward, 
when they were assisted by the countenance of 4:he Spartans 
(Diod. XVI. 29.). In the time of Cimon the Lacedmmonians 
had given the temple to the Delphians, that is to say, had made 
it independent; but Athens immediately afterwards transferred 
it to the Phoceans (Thiicyd. 1. 112.). In the peace of Nicias 
(Olymp. 89. 3.) independence, a native jurisdiction, and free- 
dom from all foreign tribute were secured by treaty to the 
sacred property of Delphi, the temple of Apollo, and the city 
together with the territory belonging to it (31iiicyd. V. 18.), as 
in the preceding armistice the free use of the temple and the 
oracle had been guaranteed, and assistance against sacrilege had 
been promised to the Delpliians (Thucyd. IV. 118.); with regard 
to the first article of this armistice, Sparta particularly invited 
Bccotia and Phocis to accede to it. The Phocians however may 
have frequently repealed their claims until they at last ceased, 
as it is stated by Xenophon. In Olymp. 106. before the renewal 
of this assembly the Thebans played the chief part in the council 
of the Amphictyons; by their means the Spartans were con- 
demned to the enormous fine of 500 talents, and afterwards to 
double that amount (Diod. XVI. 23, 29.). Thebes at that 
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mineral treasures; t|he sea is also productive, and Attica* 
is most favourably situated for commerce both by sea and 
land ; and is moreover by her remoteness from barbarian 
nations relieved from any apprehension of an injury which 
had been felt by most other State.^. 

Having thus gone through the natural advantages of 
Athens, he next proposes some plans for improving the 
general welfare of the country, and creating revenues by 
which the need}^ citizens might be maintained ; proposals 
which are neither remarkable for their acuteness or depth, 
nor capable of being put into practice with advantage, 
however benevolent and praiseworthy the motives may 
liave been from winch they proceeded. The first refers 
to the resident aliens; these, he says, maintain themselves 
without receiving any thing from the State, and also pay 
a protection- money ; in his opinion the best of all revemies. 
For these reasons it is fit that they should receive some 
farther encouragement: to which end it would be sufficient 
to relieve them from some degrading I.iturgios, that were 
of no advantage to the community, and from serving as 
Hoplitfc; for the State would be more benefitted if the 
armies ^vere composed of citizens, than if tliey were mixed 
with Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians, and otlier Barbarians ; 


period was still the predominant power, wdience Sparta and 
Athens combined against her, and from their hatred towards 
Thebes took the side of the Phocians. It is therefore more than 
probable, particularly since Xenopbon speaks so briefly and ob- 
scurely of the transaction, that it was the Thebans who had 
endeavoured to obtain possession of the temple, and this before 
Oiyrnp. lOfi. 2. Of the claims of the Phocians renew'ed in 
tliis year, and asserted with violence, the author w^as entirely 
ignorant. 

Cap. 2. 
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knA again, it would be honourable ‘to the Athenians to 
rely in battle rather upon themselves than upon foreigners. 
He also proposes to grant to those who on application 
should appear worthy? permission to build houses, in order 
to cover the empty spaces within the walls ; also that 
protectors of resident aliens (fjLsroixo<p6\ciXr5$) should be 
appointed, and rewards given to those who brought more 
persons of this class into the city; which would have the 
double cftect of increasing the good-will of those aliens 
actually resident, and of bringing all refugees under the 
protection of Athens. This appears to the Germans in 
nearly the same liglit as if a person before the admission 
of the Jews to the rights of citizenship had spoken to us 
in the following manner : The Jews under the protection 
of the State are useful inhabitants, for they pay protection- 
money, provide their own maintenance, and receive no 
salaries from the State; it is therefore expedient that 
their number should he increased, and that they should 
be encouraged, by relieving them from all degrading du- 
ties, as well as from military service ; for it is better that 
the Germans sliould go into the field alone, than in com- 
pany with the Jews ; and it would be to the honour of the 
Germans to trust in war rather to themselves than to 
others. It is also expedient that they should be admittc'd 
to the rank of Knights, and confer on them the riglit of 
holding landed property. Protectors of tlie Jews should 
also be appointed; ami all persons who are instrumental 
in bringing Jews into the country should be amply re- 
warded : by these means the native Jews will be better 
disposed towards the State, and all Jews residing in foreign 
parts will be eager to place themselves under the protec- 
tion of the Germans.’’" If the Athenians followed tlie 
counsels of Xenophon, the prosperity of Atliens would 
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have been in iminii^jBjtvt danger of being destroyed by 
internal causes. The citizens would in that case have 
singly carried on a perpetual war, and have been swept 
away in battle ; while the resident aliens passed their life 
in security : and although the latter might have borne 
some share in the dangers of war, would not all the nob|jE^ j 
families have gradually become extinct? The citizens 
would have been compelled to give up their occupations, 
and submit to an entire loss of property, while the resident 
aliens, having obtained possession of all commerce, all 
industry, and at last of the land, would have become sole 
proprietors of all wealth at the -expcnce of the Athenians, 
as has been frequently the case, and still is daily happen- 
ing, with the Jew^s, who in almost every respect bear an 
analogy to tlu^ Lydians, Phrygians, and Syrians of X^^no- 
phon. They would also have received the rights of citi- 
zenship in greater numbers than w^as actually the case, 
and the State thus have suffered the severest injury. 
Nothing contributed more to the destruction of Athens, 
than the gradual extinction of the ancient and powerful 
fcimily of the Cecropidie ; and a foreign race, enriched by 
banking and other usurious practices, destitute of all noble 
motives, and bent only upon momentary gain, forced 
themselves into the rights of citizenship, and the admin- 
istration of the State. If the Athenians had deliberately 
sanctioned tliis course, of ])olicy, they must either liave 
been beyond measure philanthropic and lienevolcnt, or 
been willing to sacrifice their real prosperity for the pur- 
chase qf a trifling benefit. A comparatively large number 
of resident aliens may indeed have been advantageous for 
commerce, for industry, and the public revenue; but 
higher considerations of policy could not permit that they 
should be favoured in tlu‘ degree proposed by Xenophon. 
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The unquestionable advantages, !^ proceeds to «ty, 
which Athens possessed for commerce arose not only 
from its favourable situation, its magnificent and conimo- 
dious harbours, but also from the excellency of its coin, 
which could alw’^ays be exchanged with profit ; so that the 
Merchants of Attica, instead of being, like the traders of 
other places, obliged to export commodities for the purpose 
of barter, had the option of carrying out money. The 
first suggestions that our author makes for the improve- 
ment of trade are, that prizes should oe appointed for the 
commercial court, to be awarded to whichever member 
should give judgment w^ith the greatest rapidity and 
fairness ; the object of this proposal was afterwards effectu- 
ally gained by the introduction of the monthly suits 
also that particular honours should be given to the mer- 
chants and the masters of vessels, in order that with the 
increased number which these distinctions w'ould attract, 
the amount of the exyiorts and imports, of the sales, of the 
wages of labour, and the public duties, might be aug- 
mented Our author also recommends a particular plan, 
which required a contribution of money, from a conviction 


Xenopb. chap. 3. 

See book 1, 9, 

^ [The sentence in the original is, ^jjAov art rordvra c2v ttmTov kuI 
Uo-eHyoiTo icet) x.cti iKTrt^noiro Tcotl Kui K»i 

rfXeripc^otv), Tlie last editor, Dindorf, proposes to expunge the 
words i^uyoiro, comparing I. 7 , Tt^ocrccyiTctt wv ditrxf kxI utto- 
vri^^zTXi et ^ovXzreti. Thus also Aristotle Polit, I. 3. 

yx^ ytyvcftivnii tx iitrxyzr^xt m evh$/c 

iTrXtovx^^tf, xvdyKifiq i rov iTTo^torh And again 

VII. 6. T« ^r^eovA^ovTat T«y y*yve^gy«v . VII. 12. tok 

rS< •TCifAVf'Cfihoiq. 1 hucvd. IV, 2(>. tx enria, IV, 30. 

rir#v 



the Ath^a^^lrlib had been so tax^ for tfe? 

maititenatice of fleets and armies, and had expended large 
Slims without any sure prospect of benefit resulting to 
the State, and with a certainty of never recovering their i 
mdtihy, would willingly contribute to this undertaking. 
He proposes to build public inns and warehouses, in adife 
tion to those already in existence, for the entertainment of 
captains of vessels and merchants, as well as some conve- 
niently situated rq^rket-houses ; and to purchase some 
public trading-vessels, which, like other property belong- 
ing to the State, were to be let out for hire upon the 
production of sufficient security. The author supposes 
that the profit upon this vspeculation would amount to 
three oboli a day ; so that the subscribers would obtain a 
very high per-cent age upon their shares : a subscri&r of 
ten minas would receive nearly twenty per-cent (vctvTi>cov 
iTrfTrs^TTTov), exactly 180 drachmas for 360 days ; 
and of five minas more than the third part of the prin- 
cipal (sTrlrgirov vccvtiKov), The larger number however 
would receive annually more than their original contri- 
butions ; for example, subscribers of one mlna nearly 
double that sum, and this in their native country, which 
appears to be of all others the safest and most desirable me- 
thod of investment. Foreigners also might be expected to 
contribute, if in return for their contributions they were 
registered among the eternal benefactors of the Athenians, 
an honour of which some kings, and tyrants, and satraps, 
might wish to partake. In all this exposition there is 
nothing obscure, but nearly the whole is without any 
foundation in reality. Xenophon supposes unequal con- 
tributions, according to the different amount of property, 
agreeably to the principles of a property-tax, but an equal 
distribution of the receipts for the purpose of favouring 
VOL. II. T> d 
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and aiding the poor; the reason which ^induced him to fix: 
upon the rate of tiuree oboli, appears to have been that 
this sum was just sufficient for the most scanty subsistence; 
the common daily wages were likewise three oboli, as were 
also the salaries, for example, the pay of the J udges and the 
Assembly ; but the payment of the wages of the Dicasts 
is no more in question than the wages of sailors; what 
Xenophon is speaking of is an income annually arising 
upon each share, either equal to or exceeding the interest 
in bottomry Where however was the security tliat 
the undertaking would produce three oboli a day to each 


Saimasius M. V, chap. 1. falls into innumerable errors, by 
considering the Triobolon to be the pay of the Dicasts, from 
which however he excludes llie Pentacosioinedinini and the 
Thetes (the latter of whom were the very persons who had the 
chief share in it) ; but, not to mention that to allow of this 
interpretation it must have been ro r^ic^fioXov, the whole explana- 
tion is so senseless, that it is unintelligible how a rational being 
could have hit upon it. Of a part of this confused investigation, 
Heraldus, his victorious adversary, justly says (Animadv. i!i 
Salm. Observ. Ill, 16. 17. )j Somnimn est horninis harum reruniy 
etiam quum vigilat, nihil scientisT Fleraldus (ibid. 11. 20. 2.) 
refutes the absurdities of Salmasius, but understands it just as 
absurdly himself to mean the pay of the seamen (§. 3.), and 
considers vavrotov to mean salarium nauticum (§. 4.), whereas it 
is evidently to be taken, with Salmasius, for money lent upon 
sea security, which Schneider has also observed against Weiske. 
Who would agree. to give a sum of money, exceeding indeed that 
contributed by others, in order to receive a share in a salary 
given for labour on board a vessel, without any distinction being 
made as to the different amount of the deposit, and this only 
three paltry oboli, which he might have had without contri- 
buting any thing? It is however hardly worth the trouble to 
waste a word upon it. 
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subscriber ? This most essential point is entirely wanting 
to these airy speculations of the Athenian philosopher. 

The most important and explicit part of this short 
Treatise is the chapter upon the silver-mines Accord- 
ing to Xenophon, the Athenian mines were inexhaustible : 

they have,’’* he says, “ been worked from time immemo- 
rial, and yet to how small ii portion of the hill in which 
the metal is found have the Avorks already extended? nor 
is the place w^hich contains the silver narrowed by the 
farther progress of the mining, but is ovidentl}' increased 
as more of the soil is exposed. Even at the time when 
the number of persons labouring there was at tlu‘ highest, 
there was enough and more than enougii employmerit for* 
all. And at the present time no proprietor of slaves in the 
mines reduces their ruiinber, but on the contrary keeps 
increasing it to the utmost of his power. The value of 
silver,” he proceeds to say, is not diminished by an 
increase in the quantity, for the uses to whicli it can lie 
applied are manifold, and no one is satisfied with the 
amount which he actually possesses. Gold,” lie al low's, 
^‘is equally useful wuth silver; this howX‘ver I know,” lie 
says, that when it fip]^ears in large quantities, it beiuimes 
itself cheaper, and makes silver dearer. Now although tlie 
State secs that maii}^ private individuals grow rich by their 
mines, who by hiring out the slaves working in tliein obtain 
a net profit of an obolus a day for each slave, it does not 
imitate their example : it might however secure a pi rma 
nent revenue, by purcliasing public slaves, until there were 
three’ to each Athenian (that is, aliout 00, GOO) ; and l>y 
letting these, like all other public property, upon pro|)er 
security. In tliis proceeding there would be no iianger 

Chap. -i. 
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of loss ; for if the slaves were marked with tlje public seal, 
it would ttot be easy to steal them : nor would the State 
be injured by the competition of other slave-proprietors*’' 
He tlien proposes first to purchase 1200 ; ‘‘ from the proiBts 
arising from these the number might in five or six years 
be raised to 6000 which would produce an annual 
income of sixty talents ; of this sum, twenty talents might 
be applied to the purchase of fresh slaves, and forty used 
for other expences. When the number shall have been 
brought to 10,000, the income will be an hundred talents ; 
but that it would be possible to procure and maintain a 
number far greater than this, is proved by what happened 
before the war of Decelea. It might also,” he then sug- 
gests, “ be advisable to undertake new works, in which 
there would be some hazard of loss, from the various 
success experienced in searching for ore ; as this uncertainty 
deterred many private individuals from purchasing new 
mines from the State.” In order therefore that the danger 
might not fall upon single persons, he proposes to give an 
equal number of slaves to the ten tribes ; that each tribe 
should open new mines, and that they should bear the 
good or ill success in common ; and former experience did 
not justify the expectation that all the trials would be 
unsuccessful. He also observes, that it would be safer 
for private persons to form associations of this kind ; an 
arrangement which was subsequently adopted. Now it 
was impossible that all these proposals should attain their 
object. In the first place, it is inconceivable that, in 
addition to the private slaves, 60,000 public slaves could 
have continued for any length of time to work the mines 
with profit, but either the State or individuals must soon 


See above book I. 113. 
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have been losers. That Xenophon'’s account of the Inex- 
haustibility of these mines was a mere delusion, has been 
proved by subsequent experience; not to mention that in 
bad seasons the dearness of corn, joined to the imperfec- 
tion of the smelting processes known to the ancients, would 
have precluded any profitable employment of capital in 
this business: and in fiict many proprietors did cease 
working, and the mining was at length discontinued 
The author then properly remarks, that it would not be 
prudent to attempt all these schemes at the same time, 
both from the large amount of contributions requisite, and 
the necessary result of purchasing any considerable number 
of slaves, viz. that their quality would be bad and price 
high. Whereas, if they were tried in succession, the 
profit derived from one undertaking might be applied to 
the execution of another. ‘‘ But,'’ lie proceeds to say, if 
it should be supposed that on account of the property- 
taxes raised in the preceding war, it would be impossible 
to obtain any contributions from ]irivate individuals, the 
expences of the administration for tlie coming year might 
be defrayed from the smaller revenues, as had been done 
in the last war, and the surplus which w'ould be created 
by peace, the encouragement shewn to the resident aliens, 
and the improvements in trade, might be applied to these 
undertakings. Nor would the arrangements proposed be 
useless in case of war, for l)y reason of the increased popu- 
lation, the State w^ould be enabled to augment the number 
of sailors and soldiers: the mines again, being already 
protected by fortresses, might be easily put in a state of 
greater security ; and partly on account of their situation, 

m proofs of all these assertions may be seen in my 
Dissertation upon the Mines of Laurium. 
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partly from the difficulty which an enemy would find in 
obtaining provisions there, and his inability to profit by 
the ore., they would be but little exposed to attack. 
Lastly, the State would not only derive a greater revenue 
from the slaves, but with the increased numbers of those 
dwelling near the mines, a large income would be obtained 
from the market, from the public buildings, and several 
other sources ; and the land in their neighbourhood 
might acquire as great a value as that around the city; 
and not only this, but the citizens would be made more 
tractable, regular, and warlike, by the increase of the 
public prosperity, as they would receive daily wages for 
exercising in the Gymnasia, for garrison-duty, military 
service, &c.''' 

Among all his schemes and recommendations, the ex- 
hortation to peace is the only one which is entirely 
unobjectionable ; it is not however peculiar to him, for the 
same proposal Avas made by Isocrates at the same period, 
and is perpetually inculcated by the Orators, who some- 
times repeat it at very unseasonable moments. “ The 
prosperity of Athens will,^’ in his opinion, be thus raised 
above that of any other State ; for,’’" he continues, would 
not ship-captains and merchants flock thither where would 
thovSe wIk) are rich in the various products of the earth, 
together with all who are able to gain their liveliliood 
either by talents or money, handicraftsmen, and sophists, 
and piiilosophers, poets, and those wlio minister to the 
productions of poetry, witli all who are desirous to hear or 
to see the spectacles and splendour of Athens, both sacred 
and profane, as well as persons whose object it is to buy 
find sell with despatch — where would all these obtain their 


Chap. 5 . 
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several ends so well as at Athens ? The ascendancy oif 
empire over the Greeks would be more easily obtained by 
mildness and peace, than by wars and violence. In war 
not only are several branches of revenue deficient, but 
all the money paid into the treasury IkS consumed in 
defraying the expences of it. And,’’*’ he urges, ‘Mt may 
be seen that the revenue has always fallen oft* in time of 
war, and that the whole receipts were immediately con- 
sumed. And if any one were to ask me,*’ he says, whether, 
if another nation commits an injury against the State, I 
should dissuade any revenge of the wrong, my answer 
would be no : but I must remind you, that it would be 
far more easy to punish the oft*enders, if we have com- 
mitted no in^jury ourselves; for in that case they would 
have no ally. If tliese })roposals are put in practice,’’ he 
continues to say, we shall obtain the good will of the 
Greeks, an increase of security, and a more lasting fame ; 
the people will be well supplied witli food, the rich be 
relieved from the expences of war; from the abundance 
and plenty tliat would exist, the festivals will be celebrated 
with greater splendour, the temples will be restored, the 
walls and docks repaired, and the priests, the Senate, and 
public officers, «‘ind Knights, receive their former dues. 
If these proposals should meet with the public ayjproba- 
tion, I would counsel you,” he says, to send messengers 
to Delphi and Dodona, and consult the gods as to 
the ex})edieijcy of these plans : for if they are done with 
the favour of the divinity, it is to be expected that the 
meakires of the State will always have a fortunate issue.” 
This pious conclusion reconciles the reader with his author, 
notwithstanding the many weak points in the work itself; 


Chap. 6. 
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at the mme time it is hardly possible to forgive him for 
not advising the Athenians to be’' more sparing in their 
festivals, instead of which he flatters them with the pros- 
pect of increasing the expence and magnificence. This 
wish however proceeds from the most sincere conviction 
and earnestness ; Xenophon‘‘s own disposition ran counter 
to the inclinations of his patron, and the pernicious habits 
of the Athenian people. 

(22.) If we now take a general survey of the financial 
system of Athens, which more or less resembled that 
established in all the other Grecian reyjublics, with the 
exception of Crete and Sparta ; we shall perceive that in 
many parts it was both planned and executed with acute- 
ness and judgment : and that even its imperfections were 
so blended wnth its excellences, that by their removal, 
liberty, the source of all public virtue, would have been 
endangered. Although the Greeks were neither poor nor 
indifferent to riches, the quantity of the precious metals in 
circulation was proportionally far less than in the European 
states of later times. Much therefore was effected with 
little money ; and as property returned high profits, indi- 
viduals could contribute largely to the State without in- 
fringing upon their capital. Moreover the financial sys- 
tem of the Athenians was in itself simple; their views 
seldom reached beyond the service of the current year, 
unless indeed the command of some extraordinary re- 
sources, such for example as the tributes, led to the adop- 
tion of an extended plan of operations. To peculation 
and the embezzlement of money they were frequently 
indifferent ; and from ignorance of the limited extent of 
their resources, they incurred great expences; and soon 
became involved in difficulties. The numbers of the 
popular assembly embarrassed their statesmen in the ma- 
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nagemeat of public affairs^ and prevented the execution of 
prompt or decisive measures. A large portion of the pub- 
lic money was through piety devoted to the worship of the 
gods; much of it also was expended upon monuments 
which will form a lasting record of their elevated thoughts, 
their heroic deeds, as well as of their consummate know- 
ledge of the arts. But though they executed the most 
splendid works whicli have ever been conceived by the 
mind of man, their resources could not be altogether ap- 
plied to such noble objects: the craving wants of the lower 
order of their citizens also required to be satisfied ; who by 
salaries and donations in time of peace had become accus- 
tomed to indolence, and to the idea that the State was 
bound to maintain them; and as by these means the lowest 
persons were placed sufficiently at their ease to attend to 
the administration of the State, the influence of the de-r 
mocracy was insensibly extended. Their statesmen were 
always endeavouring to discover some method by which 
the mass of the people miglit be enriched and supported 
out of the public revenues, rather than by individual 
industry and prudence; as the commonweal was consi- 
dered as a private possession to be enjoyed in common, 
the proceeds of which were to be distributed among the 
members Avho composed the State. And yet it would 
appear that donations and salaries are no where less neces- 
sary than for States in which slavery is established. The 
degradation of the greater part of the inhabitants enables 
those who arc free to obtain their subsistence by the labour 
of the slaves; and it is thus that they have sufficient 
leisure to attend to affairs of State ; whereas in countries 
in which slavery does not exist, the citizens having to 
labour for their subsistence are less able to employ them- 
selves in the business of government. Plato therefore, in 



his sketch of a perfect state, proposed that the governing 
class should be maintained at the public cost. The pay 
of the soldiers, which was early introduced in Athens, is 
less objectionable ; but the expenditure incurred on this as 
well as on other accounts far exceeded the internal resources 
of the State. Extravagance at home, the expence of the 
military operations, and the maladministration in their fo- 
reign possessions, gave rise to the oppression of their allies, 
whose dependant and tributary condition drew down upon 
the tyrant State the hatred of Greece. In order to main- 
tain her power which was derived from foreign resources, 
Athens heaped injustice on injustice, and endeavoured by 
oppression and terror to assert that dominion, which in- 
deed no State in Greece had so just a claim to, and to 
which she had, as it were, been led and pressed onward 
by the natural course of events. As however the galling 
restraints imposed upon the subject States could neces- 
sarily endure only for a time ; and as a voluntary combi- 
nation among the Greeks, such as that against the Persians, 
could never have been permanent, the Athenian State, and 
with it the rest of Greece, must in the end have been 
overthrown, even if Philip of Macedon had not risen up 
against it. 

Of the different revenues of the State, the custom- 
duties were the least opjiressive, us having been imposed 
with suitableness and moderation. On tlie other hand, 
the immense fines, although they produced a large income 
to the State, were a constant inducement to unjust deci- 
sions. The powxT of confiscating property was in the 
hands of wild and thoughtless demagogues, a dreadful 
scourge upon the rich and great ; particularly if the 
proceeds were forthwith distributed among the people. 
The Liturgies, although of great utility, were injurious, 



because they were not arranged according to any fair 
proportion. Patriotism, religion, enthusiasm, and not less 
than these, ambition, stimulated individuals to make great 
sacrifices for the State. The three first however gradually 
became extinct ; while the latter, being applied to base 
instead of to worthy ends, exercised only a pernicious 
influence. 

In the history of the Greeks, we do not wish to under- 
value their greatness, or to detract from their noble quali- 
ties : we allow that much was better than in modern states, 
better than in the Homan empire when sunk in corruption; 
better far than under the oppressive and degrading des- 
potisms of the east : but much also was worse than in our 
times. It is only a partial or superficial view whicli dis- 
covers nothing but ideal perfection in antiquity* The 
eulogy of past times, and the unqualified censure of every 
thing contemporary, are the results frequently of perverted 
judgment, or perhaps of a narrow and disdainful selfish- 
ness, which considers the heroes of antiquity to be the 
only associates worthy of its own imagined greatness. 
There arc however parts of the Grecian history less bril- 
liant than those which are commonly brouglit into view. 
Even in the noblest races of Greece, among which the 
Athenians must without doubt be reckoned, depravity 
and moral corruption were prevalent throughout the 
whole people. Although their free governments, and the 
small independent coimmmitics into which the different 
nations were divided, may have produced an intense and 
constant excitement, they were at the same time the causes 
of innumerable disturbances; and, if we except those 
exalted minds, which found sufficient support within 
themselves, we shall in vain search for that abundance of 
comfort and charity which a purer religion has poured 
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into the hearts of mankind. The Greeks, with all the 
perfection of their works of art and the freedom of their 
governments, were more unhappy than is usually believed; 
even in the times of their glory, they bore within them- 
selves the seeds of that destruction which was sooner or 
later destined to befall them. The formation of large 
States into monarchies, which has limited the sphere of ' 
individual action, and given a greater degree of stability 
to the principles of government, appears to be an essential 
advance in the condition of the human race; provided that 
there be also present that energy of individual cliaracter, 
that free and daring spirit, that implacable hatred^if 
oppression and the arbitrary power of rulers, which ^ 
distinguished the Greeks, For without these we should in 
vain hope to escape that destruction in which the States 
of Greece were ultimately overwhelmed. 
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If vve consider the advantages whlcli Athens derived from 
the mines of Lanrion, a prominent station should un- 
doubtedly be assigned to them among the numerous gifts 
of nature^ with whicli the country of Attica was favoured”. 
The means which they afforded for the profitable employ- 
ment of capital served at the same time to enrich many 
private individuals and to maintain large numbers of slaves 
(who, when occasion required, miglit be used in manning 
the fleets)'^; and the State derived from them an income, 
which, as being productive of injury to no one, an an- 
cient writer^ justly considers as the best source of public 

From the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy for the years 
1814 and 1815, p. 85—140. 

' iEschyliis (Pers. 235.) mentioninpj the resources of the 
Greeks, says, a^yv^ov Trnyn ns etvTo7§ icrr<, Bncniiv^og 
* Cf. Xenoph. de Vectig. 1, 5, 

^ Cf. Xenoph. iit sup. 4. 42. 

** The author of the Introduction to the second book of the 



revenue; If we except the happy ^tuation ot the country, 
the freedom of the gonstitution, and the mental superiority 
of thl'mh^bitShts, no one circumstance perhaps con^buted 
% so much to th^ prosp^iity of the^tate as the possession 
of these mines; The power of Athens depencled on her 
fleets, her wealth upon foreign commerce. It was the 
produce of the silver mines which first enabled Themi- 
stocles to found the naval force of his country ; and 
nothing so much promoted her trade as the purity of her 
silver-coin, w^hich, while many other States of Greece 
circulated a metal current only at home, was every iji^ere 
exchanged with profit^ This wise arrangement was doubt- 
less in great measure occasioned by the possession of silver 
within their own territory. v 

The mountain, or rather hill, in which the silver-mines 
were situated, was called Laurion or Laureion, but never 
Lauron ; the mines themselves Laureia or Lauria ; and 
the district Lauriotike®. Its height is inconsiderable; 

Qiconomics falsely attributed to Aristotle, concerning which see 
the Jena Review, supplementary sheet, 1810, part 10. and 
Schneider’s Preface. 

'' Xenoph. ut sup, 3. 2. Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 730 — 736. Polyb. 
XX. 15, 26. 

® and Auv^uev, both either with or without fre- 

quently occur, the former in Thucyd. IT. 55. where see the 
commentators, Pausanias I. 1. Schol. Aristoph. Eq, 361. Suidas 
in V. iTeretrctt, Hesychius in v. yXeewti Aetv^wrtfw}, SchoL 

dEsch. Pers, 237. and Liban. XX. ; the latter in Herod. VII. 144. 
Andoc. de Myster. p. 19, 20. where it is falsely accented 
Atev^uov (a MS. has however in both places I instead of El). 
In Thucyd. VI. 91, the reading varies in the manuscripts. The 
first method of writing this word is confirmed by the derivative 
Aav^ttiTiKOfy with a short Iota, in Aristoph. Av. 1106. Plutarch 
(Nic. 4.) calls, the district where Reiske incorrectly 



Attica is of less delation from Hyjuettu^ down to the 
coast, so tliat whenever the nioinitaixis of this country are 
spoken of, Brilessus, Lycabettus, I’ariiies^ Cofl^clahus, 
Hymettus, Aiichcsmus, and 01)101*3' are nanied^, but never 
Laurion, althouglr ttife latter was no less remjarkable than 
any of tlte otlters. Hol>house® deScril)es it as a liigh 
and abrupt hill, ca)vered witli pine-trees and abounding in 
marble ; Stewa)’t also recognizoil in I A'grina and Lagriona 
near Suniuni, tlie name liaurion, which has also evidently 
been pi'eserved in the unnKS Lauronoris, IVlaurouoris, 
Mattronorise (Aatvgiov ogoc). According to his siatcnient, 
it is an uneven line of niountains full of exhausted mines 
and scorifx?, stradching from I’orto Raplui to Legrina : 
and tliere forming th<‘ IVomontory calaai iMauroiiise : it 
appears that tlie jiiglu'st |>art, as laid down in the maps, 
is near the soutli-west craist ; ibr ru eording to Pausanias 
in the commencement of his work, this mountain is seen 
lay a person sailing from Siufmm io i 1 h‘ Plraceus, in the 
direction of the desert island of Patnu-ims : Ixit the silver- 
mines stretched from coast to coast in a line of about; sixty 
stadia from Anaphlystus in tiio south-wesL to Thorieus 
on the nortli~<aist vaab'. ff'o wliaj. di^tartce they reached 

proposes to read Accv^io^fTiK-^, for ti;j‘ niiney, rnaans it; 

Hesychius, coii^^vajeeatly Axi/^isc was aiso in use, but tlnit, 
Axu^ov was used for Axvpjny cauuiJt holifued on tbe erocht of 
the same gniiniiuirian (in v. 

" Strabo IX. p. 27b. (cd. ('asaub. lbM7.) Paosau. L 32, Pliu, 
Hist, Nat. IV. 1 I. &c. 

Travels iu Albania <S^c. you !. p. 417. U. msixln L.; eaorrod 
from his accovuit tliat tlie silver ore ram into loarbU' : xhis is 
however unceriaiii : the passage in Stuart id! fjr wards rclerred to 
is AiU. vol. 111. p, Xm. CoiUjV-ire ih(? from the 

Ujtedited Anliqi'it'es afAHiv^-s, niuarvi m note Ub 

Xenopli, lit sup. 4. L Iu a. ieMer of Fravicis Vernon, who 
VOT.. 11. 


y. V 
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downwards to Siinium and upwards^ to Hyraettus, is un- 
knowh. In the age of Xenophon, the extent of the mines 
was CGlitinualJy increased, as new spots abounding in ore 
were discovered^®: but to none of the bordering countries, 
either towards the sea, or tdwards the main-land, did any 
veins of silver extend : Attica alone, says Xenophon, had 
received this gift of heaven If we may judge from the 
dense population of the whole country, it seems evident that 
the particular district of the mines must have been very 
populous, and necessarily included several villages, which 
served for the habitation of the labourers : and by these.the 
situation of the mines might perhaps be more accurately 
ascertained. Laurion itself was indeed neither a harbour, 
as is stated by Meletius in his Geography, and by 
Laurernberg in an old map which has now becoiiH„^ 
useless nor a borough as Corsini has correctly 

observed against Meursius and Spoil ; and the gramma- 


had travelled in Greece, translated by Spon from the Philoso- 
phical IVansactions (Travels voL IV. p. 301.) the writer observes 
that he had seen an island between Piialeruni and Sunium, 
called Phlcbes (<pAe/3gf), where the Athenians once had mines. 
Lest it should be supposed that a place near Anaphlystus is 
intended, where the veins ran across to an island, 1 remark 
that La Pklega (Wheler Travels p. 424.) is meant, which 
lies farther northwards near Zoster, not far from the harbour of 
Phalerum, and according to VVheler is the Phaiira of Strabo, 
as the situation shews. It is however more probable that salt 
was found there than ore. 

Ibid. 4. 3. 

^Mbid. 1.5. 

Melet. Geogr, p. 349. the old edition, Lauiemberg G?wcia 
Afiliqua^ p. 23. in Gronovius’ Thes, A* Gi\ vol. IV. 

Meursius de Pop. et Pag. Spon Travels vol, II. part 11. 
p. 153. Corsini Fast. Att. vol, I. p. 248. Even Sigonius, who 



fians who call it a place in Attica, probably mean some- 
thing more than tho mountain ; for it is very possible that 
there were public buildings erected in some J^rticular s]f)ot, 
which together with other houses and foundries, composed 
the town of LaurionV Anaphlystus was one of the chief 
boroughs ; Thoricus was in early times one of the tw^elve 
independent towns, and afterwards became a borough, ab 
though by Hecatmus and other later writers it is called a 
town : in Melas’ time, how’^ever, it w^as only a name, for, 
according to the probable conjecture of Chandler, it sank 
at the same time with the mines. Leroy, in the year 
1754, was driven by contrary winds into a port near a 
place which, according to his account, was still called 
Thoricus. He describes it as situated in a plain bounded 
with hills, into which to the south (according to our maps 
to the south-west) projects a mountain whicli he recognized 
as Laurion Chandler, on the other hand, considers the 
modern Cerateia (which Meletius calls a village (xaijarJ, 
and which, according to Hobhouse, contains about 250 
houses), as Thoricus, without however having been upon 
the spot. Wilder, who suggested another notion, had 
visited Cerateia, a town w^hich, fifty or sixty years previous 
to his arrival, before it had been destroyed by Corsairs, 
had been a considerable place, and had possessed certain 


alw^ays shew^s judgment, although he has left many enquiries 
uncompleted, omitted Laurion in the list of the boroughs. 

Suidas and Photius, 

Strab. IX. p. 274. Hecatreus ap. Stephan. Byzant. in v. 

Plin. Hist. Nat. IV. 11. Mela IL 3. JV. 7. Wheler 
Travels p. 448 . Chandler i ravels chap, 33. Leroy Les phis beaux 
7nonumens de la Grece, ed. 2. vol. 1. p. 3. Most of the passages 
upon Thoricus have been collected by Meursius (de Pop. et 
^ag.); cf. Duker ad Thucyd. Vllf. 95. 
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privileges ; but fropi its situation, this cannot be Thoricus. 
Spon is entirely mistaken in considering the modern Porto 
RaJ^ti as the ancient Thoricus. The statement o£. the 
modern English writers is undoubtedly true ; viz. that 
tliiS harbour now called Theriko, situated seven miles to 
the south-east of Cerateia, was the ancient Thoricus; as is 
now evident since the publication of the remaining part of 
Stuart’s work^^. The country near that place is mentioned 
as the particular district of the mines ^{Ischines, the 
orator, also mentions an or compartment in tlit 

silver-mines of Aulon, which place was so called from its 
forming a long and narrow valley resendiling a channel 
A mine situated in Maroiieia is mentioned by Demos- 
thenes^^: the identity of the name of this place with that 
of the Thracian Maroneia, a colony of the Cliians, eithei* 
arost‘ accidentally, or from the name being carried over 
from Attica to Chios, and thence being introduced iiito 
Thrace; to which supposition the hero Maron, tvlio is 
celebrated in the Odyssey, and from wliom the Tliraci;ui 
town i>s said to have received its name, dues not furnish 
any well-founded objection. Mines or worksliops at Tlira- 
syllus are also mentioned by both the above cited 
orators. This place received its name from a monument 

Spon Travels vol. III. part IT. p. 135. Stuart ut sup. Hob 
house Travels vol. I- p. 411. 420. The unedited Antiquities of 
Attica^ comprising the architectural Remains of Eleu sis ^ Rkmn 
nuSy Suttiuin, and Thoricus^ Loudon 1817. p. 57. 

Plin. XXXVH. 5. Schol. yEscli. ut sup. 

.Esch. in Timarcli. p. 121. Suidas iu v, Lex. Se^’. 

p. 206. A vhm TO'TOf Tij'? ' Am nmi; Kcd (rr&vcs 

UvXm iOiKlVOti, 

In Pantoenet. p. 967. 17, and tbeuco the argo input of thp 
same oration, Harpocratiou^ Suidas, Pliotiu.s. Lex. Seg. p. 279. 
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of Tlirasyllus (as Harpocration informs u$), and must 
have been situated in tlie district of Maroneia^^; for in 
Demosthenes, the mine near Thrasj llus, as may be gathered 
from the context, is tlie same with the mine at Maroneia. 
Lastly, in several maps of Attica, the borough called 
is placed in the district of tlie mines, nearly in the middle 
between Thoricus and Anaphlystus^^, the position of the 
place being fixed upon from the authority of a passage of 
Xenophon. Acc^irding to this writer, there were, on both 
coasts, fortifications at Thoricus and Ana])hlystus : and if 
a third fort were placed upon the highest point of Besa^’ 
the two first would be thus connected, and on tlie alarm of 
an hostile attack, every person from the mines would 
easily be able to take refuge in one of the walled places®^. 


/Esebines iit sap. calls the district Iti:} 6)§<J6crvAX«, Demosthenes 
nt sup, \), 973. 29. &^cc(rvXX$v; Harpocration however in v. 
Itt} 0^x(rvXX^ reads in the latter place, although from 

the interpretation Itt} 0^a6trvXMv the genitive might 

seem proferablev Meiirsius Li at. ylf.L V. 3(h accuses Hai pocra- 
tion of confounding the hatii ol '1 lirasylhis uidi tiiis monument; 
besides this purely arbitrary assumption, fie enniesses that he lias 
incorrectly referied this place to Ainphitrope, to which he was 
misled by the false derivalion of the words in Aiischines now 
long since corrected. 

As is laid down in tlie map by l^hilip Argclatus in tlie 
works of Sigonius vol. V. and in Kitebon’s nia]> in Chandler’s 
Travels. 

Xenoph. ut sup. 4., 43 sr[Cj, from which I will extract the 
follow iiig* words ; "sW* SsiTrov ra ev t? 

f4.t<ryifA^^txv &iic>^d'rr^ f’r *Avec<p?KV(na>, itrn Ss h rji tt^o^ ic^fcrov 

£v 0a^iXM' £i'/rsp^s{ teiVTU^ as-7T af<c(pi mk (TTudiot^. si cvP 

xdi h rovTMV yivoixQ iTri rk (S'^<r(rYtq r^lrov i^v^aCj 

(^'vvnxti r (not as is commonly read (rwixf^ir) rk \y(x> uq V» l| 
kTFUHTm raiy jccct €m ciMkmro fijj mdo’TM 
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The meaning of this writer is indeed too obscurely 
expressed to allow of our drawing any sure inference; 
the reading moreover is not sufficiently certain, and the term 
Besa is "ambiguous : the latter word may either be the 
proper name of a place, or signify a low ground covered 
with hushes; it is however by no means improbable that 
the district received the name of Besa from this particular 
circumstance, and that this borough rbould be here sought 
for ; besides which the name Besa is, according to Stuart, 
still in existence. It may be observed, that by the term 
fortifications we are not to understand long Walls, but 
single castles, in which the labourers might take refuge ; 
the connexion, of which Xenophon speaks, was caused by 
the contiguity of the three places, from which the inter- 
vening country might be commanded. The works at 
Thoricus and Anaphlystus are the fortifications at those 
places, which bn cwjcount of their importance as military 

TO B)j(r(m$ was first edited by Stephanas; 

if the borough is meant, gw would be the most natural 

expression ; but if only a low hill covered with bushes, it 
would seem to require the article rJjf Valesius (ad Jlar- 

pocrat, in v, is of opinion that the borough is meant. 

Strabo IX. p. 293. observes that the borough was written 
and not Bn<rir»^ which is confirmed by inscriptions ; but there can 
he no doubt that the appellative was originally written in 
the same manner, and that the ancient form was retained in 
the proper name, while in the other word it soon disappeared. 
Schneider, whose edition of this work of Xenophon did not appear 
until after the completion of this Essay, has received Bi<r7is into 
the text: Chandler and llobhouse (ut st(p, p. 420.) also assume 
that Besa is here mentioned. [The author says in his collection 
of Greek Inscriptions vol. I, p. 290. “ De Besa nunc addenda est 
eximia Ismi auctoritas de Pyrrhi Hered. p. 27. postquam Bek- 
kerus ex libris restituit verum Orat, Att. p. 34.] 
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posts had been converted into castles. Thorkiis had been 
placed in a state of defence by the Athenifins in Olymp.93. 1. 
perhaps with a view to tlie protection of the mines that 
Anaphlystus was a fort (TeT%of) is also observed hf Scylax 
in his Periplus; and as Sunium had been already fortified 
in Olymp. 91. 4.^^, these places were entirely defended 
from attacks by sea. Invasions by land, against which 
Xenophon‘’s new fort was to be erected, were attended 
wdth great difficulties; for, according to the remark of 
this military WTiter, the enemies'* troops would be forced 
to pass by the city ; and if tlieir numbers were small, they 
would be cut off by the cavalry and guards in the country; 
while, by coining in large force, they would both expose 
their own territory, and be unalile to maintain their ground 
from Avant of provisions : and even if they were masters of 
the mines, they would derive no more benefit from the 
silver ore, than from mere stones. In the second year 
however of the Peloponnesian Avar (Olymp. 87. |.) 

the Spartans and their allies advanced in tlie district of 
Paralos as far as Laurion^'’ ; and although it is not men- 
tioned that they obtained actual possession of tlie mines, 
yet the working of them Avould pniliably have been 
suspended, even if the I'liemy liad not advanced so far. 
At a later period the fortifying and the contituied occupa- 
tion of Decelea by the S])artans, which was maintained by 
the advice of Alcibiades, deprived tlie State of the reve- 
nues from LaurioiK*®, as the regular Avorking of the mines 
must probably have been thus impeded ; tlie slaves too had 


Xenoph. Hellen. 1. *2. 2. 
'i'hueyil VI n. 4. 

Ibid. ll. 

Ibid. VI. 91. 
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elo|)ed, aud the connexion with the capital been interrupted 
by the lon^-protracted warfare carried on within the 
country. 

That the Silver-Miiies of Lanrion had been worked in 
remote antiquity^ is certain from the testimony of Xeno^ 
phon/^’^; no one indeed ever atlenqUed even to say at what 
time the ore was first extracted. Tiie working of mines liad 
a very early ca'igin both in the east and in Egypt: for as the 
precious metals generally lay near the surface of tlie soil, 
they would natiu-ally attract tlie attention even of the mere 
savage wanderer. Man iiideed a])pears to have been ori- 
ginally endow ed Avitli an instinct ana logons to that pos- 
sessed by the bee and tiej heaver; a£i instinct sul)sc‘rvient 
to the ends of social union (to which as Aristotle 

truly says, is determined by the conuiiand of nature), 
yet at the same time not iiieonipatible with tiu>se bigiier 
laidowmonts w^Ji are retpiisite for the establishment of 
civil society: wflfi the advance of civilization however its 
use and c*xistencc gradually disiqipcarcd, and the original 
acuteness in tlie mentjd pereiqitions gave phice to a more 
sinqile slide of tlicse functions; in tlie same manner that 
the instinct oi irnimals ;md tiie quickness of their senses 
are diminished by taming. But, next in order to hus- 
bandry iUid the keej)ing of c*attlc, tlie most essential 
requisite IVir a social life is tlie possession of metals. 
Without tlKrelorc incurring the charge of fanciful spe- 
culation, we may infer that, as mankind discovered the 
food suited to tlieir wants by tlie instinct of nature and 
not by accident, in the same way also tliey were led to 
seek after melais and to perceive tlieir uses. Tills sup- 
position is ecjually removed tVom two opposite and impro- 

\ eciiy . 4. 
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bable suppositions, either that the human was in its 
earliest stages in a state of brutisli savageiicss^ or tliat it 
was possessed of a high degree of illumination and wisdom; 
between vvhicli extremes tlie trutli is to be looked for. 
But wliether the art of mining in general liad so remote 
an origin in Greece is in itself another question. It m 
certain however that many mines in this country were 
first worked by inhal)itants of Asiatic nations- as foi* in- 
stance those of I'hasos by the PlKeniciaiis. Tlie Atlicnian 
silver-mines incleecl appear to have been opened long after 
tlie emigration which probal>ly took place from Egypt. 
Whatever Xenophon may say of the early })criod at wliich 
they were worked, the sc^aivity of silver in the time of 
Solon proves that no systematic or artificial process of 
mining could ut tliat time have been established. But in 
the lime of Tliemistocles, Ix'l'oro Xerxes*' expedition 
against Greece, when at the advice of t|^ statesman a 
large flec‘t was fitted out f rom llic reventiH of the mines 
for the pur[>osc of tlie /Eginc tan war, tliey must have been 
worked with considerable activity. In the age of Socrates 
we find indeed that a. large nuniher of iahoiirers were 
employed in tlie mines by private individnals ; but the 
|s»ublic revenue derived from them was much lower than in 
earlier times''^; and conse(|uent!y the amount of silver 
obtained was less considerable: notwithstanding which, 
Xenophon in his I'reatise upon tlie lleveiuus entertaiiivS 
such exaggerateil melons of tlie exceilence of these 
mines, that he appears to have fielieved that tliey were 
absoldtely inexhaustible ; for he states it as an important 
point that of the district which conlaiiK’d the silver a 
small part only was worked out, wlien ronqiarevi vvitli that 

Xvaeplc 1(1, n J;^., 
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which although the worTks had from 

time immemorial; that after innumerable labourers had been 
employed there, the mines always appeared the same as in 
the time of their ancestors ; and that every thing indicated 
that the number of labourers in them could never be in- 
creased beyond the means of profitable employment* The 
number of the labourers however, according to his own 
statement, had already begun to diminish. The majority 
of the mine-proprietors were at that time beginners^^*; the 
working of the mines therefore appears to have nearly 
ceased before the last years of the life of Xenophon 
(duringwhich the Treatise in question was written), either 
from the frequency of the wars, or because the poverty of 
the ores had prevented the proprietors from obtaining a 
profitable return. In the age of Philip which immedi- 
ately succeeded, there were loud complaints of unsuccess- 
ful speculations in mining; and subsequent experience 
shewed that the silver-mines could be so far exhausted 
as to leave no hope of an adequate profit. In the first 
century of the Christian era, Strabo remarks that 
these once celebrated mines were exliausted ; for, as the 
farther working of them did not yield a sufficient return, 
the poorer ore, which had been already removed, was 
smelted, together with the scoria? from which the metal 
had been imperfectly separated in former times. I’ausa- 
nias in the latter half of the second century after Christ 
makes mention of Laurion, with the melancholy addition 
that it had once been the seat of the Athenian silver- 
mince. 

The ore from which the silver was obtained is generally 

Xenopb. de Vectig. 4. 2, 3, 25, 28. 

^ IX. p. 275. Phitarcl). de Det. Orac. c. I-k 
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called silver-earth (agyugTrij or simply but 

that by this we are not to understand soft earth, may be 
collected from an expression of Xenophon, who says that 
the enemy could make no more use of the ores from these 
mines than of stones. The word earth in Greek is of very 
general application, and may include ores even of solid 
stone : the Homans also applied the same term to silver- 
ore^^. The quality of the ore in the mines of Lau- 
rion is no where expressly stated ; it is possible however 
to throw some light upon the subject by a few incidental 
accounts. As the works of Laurion are always called 
silver-mines, and as neither lead, copper, or any other 
mineral is ever mentioned, it is evident that in early times 
at least, they must have afforded ores extremely abundant 
in silver, more particularly as the ancients from their 
imperfect knowledge of chemistry could not make use of 
ores in which the proportion of silver was inconsiderable. 
This is also proved by the fact of the ore being- called 
silver-earth, and not lead or cojjper-carth. IWines of the 
precious metals are ustiall})^ more productive nearer to the 
surfece of the soil than at a greater depth, and the quan- 
tity of silver contained in many ores diminislies in propor- 
tion as they recede from the surface : therefore when the 
mining penetrated farther into the interior of the moun- 
tain, it is not impossible that they met with ores of inferior 
quality; which partly explains the diminution in the pro- 
fit already alluded to. The ore of these mines appears 
moreover to have occurred for the most part in thick 

Thus Xenophon, cf. Poll. VII. 98. in the 

grammarians (as e. g. Lex. Seg. p. 280. in v. fxkrcc><Xct) is an 
ambiguous expression, for earth and sand have not by any 
means the same import in the language of the ancients, 

Plin. XXXTII. 31. 
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layers, since otherwise the whole laountain would not have 
been so far excavated that nothing was left but supports for 
the purpOvSe of safety; whereas ore^ in which the silver 
composes the larger part of the substance usually occur in 
veins* Other less distinct traces moreover would seem to 
prove that a considerable part of the ore was lead-ore 
containing a portion of silver. It is mentioned by Spon^^, 
that old men residing in that district remembered a lead- 
mine, which tlie inhabitants had suffered to fall into neg- 
lect, from fear tliat the Turks might think yrruper to work 
it, and by that means render it productive of injury to 
them. Lead,’'^ lie states, is lirouglit from the neigh- 
bouring places of a more })erfi‘ct (juality than the common 
kind, as the goldsmiths in the process of purification find 
some silver in it.’' To this account however the statement 
of Wheler^^"^ is most strikingly opposed, who in a journey 
from Porto Paphti along the north eastern coast of Attica 
to Sunium, within a sliort distance from the latter place, 
arrived at a smal! mountain, where, according to his 
statement, a large quantity of coj>per liad Ix'en formerly 
obtained, and the Athenian goldsmitlis, as was said, 
found silver in it : this was not howc'ver allowed to reach 
the ears of the Turks, lest the Grand Seignior sliould make 
the inliabitants slaves for tlie piir|)()se of working tlie mines. 
The ashes wdiieh he there reniarke<l confirmed him in his 
belief of tins statement : to which lie adds, that w hether 
there once was in that place a city called Laurion lie know'^s 
not ; if however it did exist, it was assuredly built upon 


Travels, vol. il. p. 2t3o. 

Ut sup. Hobhoiise {nt sup. 420.) also speaks ot copper in 
this district, but evidently only copyhio- U'helci a> well as 

Chandler. Hobhouse likewise saw the lie;q>s ot cinders, 



the advice of Xenoplioni who proposed the erection of a 
fortress in this place; that probably however it was nearer 
to the sea, where therf is an harbour for the carriers who 
go to Macronisi, the ancient Helena. Both travellers evi- 
dently speak of the same fact; if both are right, \ve must 
suppose that there was a mixture of ores, in which copper 
and lead, as is frec|uently the case, were combined: the 
mention of emeralds at Thoricus, of which 1 shall after- 
wards speak, may indeed be taken as an indication of tlie 
existence of copper ore, althougli the liiil of which Wheler 
speaks was farther inland, about the place where Besa was 
situated. Ilobliouse isaw at Athens a specimen of the 
ore fouiu! a short tijvie previously, but what it was he does 
not mention. Clarke, who, from his knowledge of mine- 
ralogy, wMs best fitted to give a solution of the diiliculty, 
could learn uothing of the silver-mil jcs Spoil’s state- 

ment however rc^ceives ctmlirmation from an account in an 
ancient author. According to the Second Book of the 
(Econ()n]iics"^^ (which, altiiOLigh not the production of the 

Travels, vol. II. part II. p. 677, 1'iio (juctntions from 
ancient writers made by Walpole iu tlie note on that passages 
are of very iittic inj])nrt:ince : lie also absurdiy states that the 
Athenians obtained coppen* from Laurion ; probably hov\ ever 
from a misconception of So|>hocL Oul. Col. 57. 

A^riVxTog Ahvxto,tg crvyij^ovMvtr'i tIv fAohv/B'^ov tov Ik t&js' 
Tv^ioyv 7ru^x>iiKf4^ccvuy Tfcc^^ rm r'nv 7rc>itv iTreiXavy 

iha, Toitcevret. uvT<ns avra 716 )Xmv. For 

T«|ci6VTfit ccvrtTg should either be read rol^ccariv oevroi.^ or «v- 

Tovg. /I’he correction which I have adojiteil u as first proposed liy 
Sylburgius; but it is not necessary with the same commentator 
to write roy Aecv^tov or as the mines are called Ace>v^it(ic 

and conserjiiently also Acev^ix, .Salmasius (/.:? Usnrifi caj). 0. 
p. 656, silently follows tVie trno reading : tlie conjecture 

of ('arnerarius, does net deseive any F^eitC'V-srier in his 



writer to whom it is attributed^ is not for that reason 
undeserving of credit), Pythocles the Athenian counselled 
the State to buy up the lead from private individuals, at 
the usual price of two drachmas;! and having obtained a 
monopoly, to fix the price at six drachmas. According to 
the common reading, this lead is supposed to come from 
Tyre ; but would it be possible for any person in such a 
small country as ^ttica to propose a monopoly of an 
article of import, which was not necessarily consumed in 
any large quantities ? Again, if imported lead were meant, 
it would have been mentioned that the State was to buy it 
of thfe merchants, and not of private individuals. How 
much more obvious w^ould it have been to obtain a mono- 
poly of some domestic product of extensive consumption : 
if Athenian lead was consumed to any great amount in 
foreign countries, the State would have made a consider- 
able profit, so long at least as the buyers did not find a 
market where they could purchase on more advantageous 
terms. If moreover it is remembered how easily the sin- 
gular expression tov ex rwv Tv^Imv may be altered into the 
more commodious one of tov ex rm Aotvgioov^ this passage 
must be considered as a complete proof that the mines of 
Laurion supplied a considerable quantity of lead ; which 
for evident reasons I will not endeavour to confirm by the 
fact that Litharge is particularly mentioned as coming 
from the Athenian silver-foundries. Besides lead, and 
perhaps copper, ores containing zinc were also found at 
Laurion, as will be shewn presently. By some gramma- 


learned Treatise upon the Arts of Mining and Founding among 
the Ancients (vom Bergbau nnd Huttenwcseii dcr Alien Got- 
tingen, 1785.) has too hastily considered the lead from Tyre as 
of Spanish origin. Seep. 18. 
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rians these mines are Sailed gold mines, without atiy 
mention of silver and the Scholiast of Aristophanes and 
Suidas explain the owls of Laurion as gold coins^ I do 
not mean to deny that Athens issued gold coins, and the 
owl would probably have been the device upon them ; but 
there can be no doubt that the staters or tctradrachms, as 
well as other silver coins wliich bore this device, were 
commonly called owls of Laurion. The Scholiast of Ari- 
stophanes in another jiassagc also mentions that both 
gold and silver were found at I.aurioii ; but the tes- 
timony of so uncertain a witness cannot have any weiglit 
against the silence of all good writers. * Meletius also 
asserts (perliaps on the authority of tliese writers) 
that between Suniurn and Cerateia, and therefore some* 
where near Thoriciis, tlierc existed mini's of gold and 
silver. An amusing story preserved in some gram- 
marians relates that the CecropideX', misled by a false 
report, once ascended the mountain Hymettus with 
an armed force, for the purpose of obtaining possession 
of the golden sand guarded by the warlike ants, and 
that after many troubles they returned home, without 
effecting their object a tale of equal autliority with 
the statements above noticed. If indeed some small portion 
of gold was mixed with the silver-ore of Laurion, it was 
far too inconsiderable in quantity to be extracted profit- 
ably, with t!ie inqierfect knowledge of the art of smelting 
possessed by the ancients. 


Hesych. in v. Scho). Aristopli. Eq. 1091, Suidas 

in V. yhfAvX iVTAftTflCi. 

Harpocration and Suidas in v. , and the passage 

of Eubulus the comic poet there quoted. 
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Emeralds, the Cinnabar, a&i the Sil of Attica deserve 
al^ to be mentioned. Of twelve kinds of emerald, whkli 
is the,;^uinber assumed by th^ j^pients, three wm^^^ 
cularly valued, and would at this tijne be considered 
ge|iuine emeralds: the other nine were stones resembling 
emeralds, and, according to riiny, were ail found in copper 
mines ; the best of these were the Cyprian, which, as well 
as those of Chalcatl^n, even Theophrastus calls spurious ; rf 
fortiori then the same exclusion may be applied to the 
Athenian, among the defects of winch Pliny particuhirly 
instances their dead colour, and that their green tint was 
gradually bleached by the light of the sun. They were 
found in the silver-mines of Thoricus ; if tliorefore PJiuy 
is accurate in liis account, as he had just before stated 
that all the nii>e spurious kinds were found in copper- 
mines, it follows that at Thoricus c()pj)er-ore was present 
in the silver-mines Of cinnabar (xtvva/Sag*), with the 
exception of that bi'ought from India, which belonged 
to the vegetable kingdom, there were, according to 
Theophrastus two species, the natural, found in Spain, 
which was hard aiid stony ; and the artificial, chietly 
made above Ephesus. The material from which the 
latter was jorepared was a sliiuing sand of the colour oi' 
scarlet or cociiineal (koVjcoj), whicli was comminuted 
and w^ashed do w n to a fine powder. Cal lias the Athe- 
nian, who worked silver-mines at his own ex})cacc, 
found some of this sand in ins inines, wdiicli be ordered to 
be collected, thinking from its shining appearance tiiat it 
contained gokk Finding liimself deceived in tliis ex- 
pectation, but still admiring the brilliancy of tlie sand, 

Concerning tbo emeralds sec XXXVII, 17, 18. TheO' 

phrast. deJ.apid. §. 4h, ed, IHIL 

lU sup. C iO-'I, jU4, £CiJrcipv'-< and r') xar 
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he bit upon the methila of^preparnig cinnauar irom 
HubBtanee, in the fourth year of the 9fM Olympiad**. 
Cotia^uentiy, although? ^ artificml cinnabar %as not 
made of quicksilver and sulphur, it was nevertheless reai 
cinnabar; which fact, as far as I am aM^at^r, has never been 
pointed out. For although Theophrastus distinguishes 
from the natural, it cannot be inferred that he means the 
spurious kind, since immediately afterwards he gives it to 
be understood that it was not some ])eculiar substance 
manufactured by an artificial process, but that the pre- 
paration of art endeavoured to imitate tlie work of nature. 
In the same place he treats of the preparation of quick- 
silver from cinnabar, without remarking that it was neces- 
sary for this purpose to have the natural kind ; if however 
quicksilver could be obtained from cinnabar prepared arti** 
ficially, it was in fact the very substance winch we call 
cinnabar. Pliny ** also reckons the preparation discovered 
by Callias as the genuine minium or cinnabar, the true 
test of which was, as he states, its scarlet colour, which 
distinguished it from the minium secimdarmm^ an inferior 
production of the silver and lead-foiuulries. Hut the most 
complete proof that the artificial cinnabar was derived from 
an ore of quicksilver is furnished by a comparisott of Vitru- 
vius with the two writers already mentioned. The cinnabar 
above Ephesus was prepared artificially according to the me- 
thod discovered by Callias : Pliny, upon the authority of a 
passage of Theophrastus, states with greater accuracy that 
the Cilbian plain was the precise spot of its manufacture; 


Theophrast. ut sup. Plin. XXXIII. 37 . t-f. Corsini Fast. 
Alt voi. III. p. 262, 

§. 105. 

XXXin, 37, 40. 

y f 


VOI.. n. 



now, according' to Vitruvius^?, Girinabar was at tMs very 
plam prepared, in the manner mentioned by TheophrastOs, 
from a material which consisted jn part of cinnab^r-dirst, 
and partly of indurated quicksilver-ore, with intermixed 
drops of quicksilver in a liquid states According to 
Vitruvius, quicksilver flowed from the ore itself when 
exposed to the action of heat. The only distinction then 
between cinnabar and the sand from which the artificial 
cinnabar was prepared, was, that in the latter a foreign 
substance, as it were, was combined, whieh was separated 
by washing (in the same manner that in the inflammable 
cinnabar-ore of Idria the cinnabar is intimately combined 
with inflammable schist) : whereas Theophrastus only calls 
tliat natural cinnabar, which was found in an unmixed 
state. It may be also mentioned, that the mininm seciin- 
diMrium of Pliny, which was far inferior to the artificial 
cinnabar of Callias, must have contained cinnaliar; for a 
species of qulcksilver> although of an inferior kind, was pre- 
pared from it, which, to distinguish it from the genuine 
argentum vivurn^ was called kydrargyrtis 

Besides the quicksilver-ore, which, agreeably to what 
has been just said, was found at Latirion, there occurred 
the substance called Sil^ which was likewise vised as a ma- 
terial for dyeing. The Romans obtained it from different 
places; among others, within their own territory, about 
twenty Roman miles from the city ; but that which came 
from Attica was most esteemed'*’^. If a vein of it was 
discovered in the silver-mines, it was followed in the same 
manner as one of precious metal ; since it was much used 

VIl. 8, 9. 

Cf. PliiK XXXIII. 32, 41, and there Harduin. 

'' Vitruv, VII. 7, PJin. XXXni. 56, .^>7. 
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for whites-waslwng and also for painting/ to which latter 
purpose it first was applied by Polygnotiis and Micon. 
In the time of Vitruvius it could no longer be procured 
from Attica. Plin)s who wrote at a later date, speaks 
of it as an article still in use, either transcribing the 
statements of earlier writers, as Salmasius supposes, or 
perhaps because supplies had been again obtained. Sab 
masius indeed asserts that sil w^as the same substance 
with cinnabar; an error into which he was led by combin- 
ing the account of Callias having collectol a sand, with 
the fact that so great value was attached to the veins of 
sil in the Athenian mines ; and which, when once adopted, 
he endeavours to support by other still weaker arguments. 
The editor of Tlieophrastus 'rrsgl XtSaov assents to his opinion 
without examination But were it not sufficient that Vitru- 
vius and Pliny treat of sil and cinnabar in totally different 
places, the statements witli regard to the two substances 
are in themselves irreconcileable : cinnabar was sold at 
Rome for 70 sesterces a pound ancl the Attic sil for only 
two denarii or eight sesterces: the arti/ieial cinnabar was pre- 
pared from solid ore or from sand, while sil is described as 
slime or mud that is to say, soft earth Vitru- 

vius, whom Salmasius accuses of error, affords us the clearest 
explanation with regard to the nature of sil, for he states that 
its Greek name was ^><^hre. Theoydirastus^^ dis- 

tinctly calls c^got an earth, which he opposes to sand ; and 
Dioscorides and Zosimus the chemist particularly mention 
the Athenian ochre Sil aitd lannabar were therefore 

y 

Salmas. Exercit. Plin. p, 1157 sqq, ad. Par> 

Ad §.103. 

Plin. XXXIlh 40. 

Bte Lapid. §.71: 

** Dioscorid. 108. Zosimus ap. Salmas, ut sup. 
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totally different* substances^ and by the first (of which 
the distinguishing marks, as stated by ancient authors, are 
very obscure) can liardly be understood any thing but an 
iron ochre, of a yellow colour, sometimes of a darker, 
sometimes of a brighter shade. I may also remark the 
great improbability of Salmasius’s charge against Pliny 
and Vitruvius, that they confounded sil with cinnabar, the 
former having been found in the neighbourhood of Rome; 
and farther, that there is no necessity for tracing the 
Greek origin of the name , sil, as Italy possessed the same 
substance (though in less perfection) within her own tcrri*- 
tory. It may be also observed, that the which 

was the subject of the oration of Dinarchus against Poly- 
euctus, was probably a pit from which sil was extracted. 
The grammarians expressly state that it was a yellowish 
earth (y>j Javfiorsga) used by painters; ^‘perhaps,"' they 
add, raddle (fxlkrog) or potters^ clay, or else earth for 
other purposes Aineipsias the Athenian comic j)oet 
had also made mention of raddle-pits^*, which is by no 

Ktym. in v. yiAt^ocvu^v, Lex. Seg. p. 227, Harpocr. Hesycli. 
and Suidas in v. and the Coaimentators. Dionys. 

Halic*. ill Vit. Dinarclu. 'Fhe ywipdvtov in the island of Samos, 
of which Ephorus treated (Harpocr. in v. yw^inpv^ Poll. VI L 
199. Cf. Marx. Kphor- p. 262 scpp) differed from this. It 
might indof'd appear from E^ollux that Dinaichus had wricten 
upon the yw^divto'^ of Samos ; but the words mv c 
Myn, which are wanting* in a manuscript, are evidently the pro- 
duction of a later hand; and the speech of Dinarchus against 
Polyeuctus referred to an offence committed by the latter in 
Attica, and not in Samos, although this island was at that time 
planted with Athenian Gleruchi. I content myself w'ith merely 
pointing this out ; the space does not admit of a more detailed 
examination, ♦ 

** Pollux Vn, 10. Phot, ill w : rcTrcf iv S fPtMH 
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means iiTconsistent M-ith what has been said. Farthi^ 
accoinits with regard to the minerals in the Laurian 
silver^mines I have not been able to find 

Of the various artificial processes of mining in use at 
Laurion a better account could have been given, if what 
the followers of Aristotle had written concerning metals 
and mines were still extant- Theophrastus in his Book 
upon Stones refers to his earlier Work upon Metals, in 
which they had been treated of in detail ; according to 
the list of Theophrastus’s Works by Diogenes, it consisted 
of two books. It is frequently called the Metaliicon, and 
undoubtingly ascribed to Theophnistus ; in one passage 
however, in which it is cited by Pollux, he adds, whether 
the book is the production of Aristotle or Theophrastus;’' 
although in another place he simply mentions Theophra- 
stus. Probably the treatise was first included among the 
works of the Stagirite, and was subsequently, after critical 
enquiries, correctly assigned to his pupil. Although the 
fragments preserved are inconsiderable, they shew that this 
great natural philosoyiher had paid a particular attention to 
mining or the art of founding His successor, Straton 

i^vTcrtTcit' 6vr6fi Ct. Hesych. iu v. and 

Eiistatli. ad 11. B. (>37. 

As a circumstance worth remarking, it may Ue numtioned, 
that of the Attic honey, which was nnu h esteemed, that made 
iti the neighbourhood of tlie silver-mines Ijeld the second rank 
after that of Hymettiis, and bore the uame of axata-vtcrToy or 
Strabo IX. p. 27o. Cf. Plin. Hist. Nat. XI. 1.7. 

f iieophrast. de Lapid. §. 3. tvv rm h 

'(khktiq : in this sentence the expression 

shOttld be remarked, \^’bich was intentionally chosen, as 
properly signifies a mine, Alexander of Aphrodisias (see Menage 
ad Diog. Laert.) also calls the Treatise 'rm 
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of Lampsacus treated of the machinery used in mining 
(^€gi ToSv jw-eraXXjxwv (jt^ri^avtii^iroov) ^ ^ by which W6 are to 
understand all the artificial contrivances. Athenaeus ^ also 
mentions a Metalliemi of an unknown author, named 
Philon; where it is evident from the context that among 
other subjects mention was made of the Egyptian mines, 
which had been described by Agatharchides and Diodorus. 
The information given by Reiteineier in his ingenious 
treatise on the Arts of Mining and Founding among 
the Ancients,’’ concerning the system of labour in the 
Athenian mines, though superior to what he has said upon 
the other branches of the art, has by no means rendered 
a more circumstantial investigation superfluous. It will 
therefore be necessary that the subjects connected with 
this question, and especially the system of founding, should 
be considered independently of that Essay 

it does not however by any means follow from this, that it did 
not embrace the system of mines and foundries. Diog. Laert. 
V. 44., and from him Suidas in v. have the geiu?ral 

name as in later times fceraAAov signified both mine 

and metal, w'ithout any distinction. The other places in which 
the book is quoted are Oiympiodonis ad Aristot, Meteor. HI. 
i fAiVTCt T6vrov frtac&yiTiig B'y^of^Sv itctia-Tov ^gr^A- 

Adt/, Pollux VII. 99. X. 149. Harpocrat. in v. and thence 

Suidas, and Hesycluus in v. a-Koc^fm^ crv^AiTfAot. 

Diog. Lacrt. V, 59. This is the true name of the book; 
the various readings and Menage’s attempt at emendation are 
equally to be rejected, 

*'8 VIL p. 322. A. 

The Treatise of the Abbot Paschalis Karyophilus de atiii- 
quis 7 netalUfodinis (V^ienna, 1757.) 1 have not been able to refer 
to; from his Essays dc Marmorihus Antiquis and de Thermis 
Herculanh ct dc Thermanim nsti little however can be ex- 
pected. 
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The mines at Laurion were worked either by sh^ts 
put^y or adits (uWvojaoi, cunei); and by neither 
of these two modes of working did the^^, in the time of 
Xeiiophon, arrive at the termination of the ore^ : fcr the 
charhbering of the mines timber was probably imported by 
sea which according to Pliny was the case also in 
Spain®®. Hobhouse®^ mentions that one or two shafts 
have been discovered in a small shrubby plain not f^r 
from the sea, on the eastern coast ; and if the hole which 
Chandler®^ saw upon mount Hymettus, was really, as he 
conjectures, a shaft, it follows that some at least bad a 
considerable width, for the circular opening was of niorq 
than forty feet in diameter; at the bottom of the hole 
two narrow passages led into the hill in opposite dhec- 
tions. It w'as also the practice, according to Vitruvius, 
to make large hollows In the silver-mines®^. The pillars, 
which were left standing for the support of the overlying 
mountain, were called ogi^oi; and more commonly ^£<ro-. 

as they at the same time served for the divisions 

Xenoph. de Vectig. 4. 26. 

Demosth. in Mid. p, 5G8. 17. 

^VXXXIII. 21. 

Ut sup. p, 417. the following is the entire passage: One or 
two of the shafts of the ancient silver-amines y far which this 
mountainous region ivas so celebrated, have been discovered in a 
small shrubby plain 7iol far from the sea, on the eastern coast; 
and a specimen of one, lately found, was shewn to me at. 
Athens. 

Travels chap. 30. 

vn. 7. 

Vit. X. Orat. in Plutarch, vol. VI. p. 256. ed. Tiihingen. 
Pollux 111. 87. VII. 98. Lex. 8eg. p. 280. Phot. p. 191. who ex- 
pressly states them to be boundaries. They are called in 
Lex. Seg. p. 205. tcv? Toy ptTU/ihov : UTfoff^'e^xt to 
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between the cliflerent compartments or, as they were called, 
workshops. As these pillars contained ore, the proprietors 
were tempted by their avarice to remove them, although 
by law they were strictly prohibited from doing so: in 
the time of the orator I^yciirgus the wealthy Diphilus was 
condemned to death for this olFence ®^. The opening of 
new mines was called Konvorof^slv or and on 

account of tlie great rislc and expence, no one would will- 
ingly undertake it. If the speculator was successful, he 

2ie6<rt7(rcci jcctt KiVita-att. < utrtv &cr7rS^ Kiovig rov tvtct 3* 

^9‘titP Ktttt o^ot r^s BKotrTvis lg4.to‘6(icrecrc The 

paragogic » of alone shews that the gloss is corrupt, 

and if be substituted, this, as well as the aorist 

remains unknown and suspicious: but the sense is clear. Ir. 
refers to the cutting or working of the supports of the mines, by 
W'hich they were undermined and shaken, so as to create a 
danger of the overlying mass falling in, which in the Lives of 
the Ten Orators is called ray? faa-oK^mTg v^iXitv and in Lex, Seg, 
p, 315. vn-o^vmiv TO To the same supports refer two 

other glosses in Lex, Seg, p. 286. which perhaps belong to one 
another; xUvig : ci rav ^iruXXm jctong, and ' 0 ^ 91 : cn xacrafcs^tj 

nm if6Kr$<i>uvTo [In a fragment of a 

Rhetorical Lexicon published by Mr. Dobree after his edition of 
Photius, the following gloss occurs (p. 673.); (/xer6jc^ne7() : 

ai/rar XsyopTXi 01 Iv rosg vtto ynp 'i^yoig trjvXAiy cV VTFo/ictcrret^cva-i tx 

Tx iTTXvx Txv (XiTxXXcJv' iWl xvjl^g yij? xxrxXtXufAfiim 

uTF^^utrfcxrx, They are also called xmsg in an Inscription in 
Bbckh’s Iriscript. vol. 1. p. 288.] Concerning the supports used 
in mining by the Romans see J. G. J. Betbe Commentatio de 
Hispanice antiqnm re metallica ad locum Slrahoiiis lib* III. 
Gottingen 1808. 4to. which Treatise may he also consulted upon 
the other technical subjects, for which I have not referred to it. 

Vit. Dec. Orat. ut sup. 

This expression w as translated from the particular sense of 
opening fresh mines to signify any thing new, Pollux \M1. 98, 
Photius in v. y.xtyojdixtTp , 
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was amply remiiheratcd for his undertakings if unsuccessful, 
he lost all his trouble and expence: on which account 
Xenophon proposed fo form companies for this purpose, 
of which I shall afterwards treat, 'the ancients speafe in 
general terms of the unwholesome evaporation from silver- 
mines®®, and the noxious atmosphere of those in Attica is 
particularly mentioned ; although the Greeks as well as 
the Homans were acquainted with the use of shafts for 
ventilation, which the former called In what 

manner the water was withdrawn from the mines, we are 
not informed; it is however probable that the Greeks 
made use of the same artificial means as the Homans’^*. 
The removal of the ore appears to liavc been performed 
partly by machines and partly by men, as was the case in 
Egypt and Spain, "in which latter country, the younger 
slaves brought the ore through the adits to the surface of 
the soil : whether however the miners in Attica used leather 
bags for this purfiose, and were on that account called 
hag-carriers (SyAajcofojoi), is, to say the least, uncertain ; 
for according to the grammarians these bags contained 
tlieir food The stanqnng of the ore at the foundries 

Casaubon ad Strab. III. p.^iOL 

Xenopb. Socr. Mem. Ill, 6. 12. Plutarch. Comp. Nic. et 
Crass, init. 

I -ex. Seg. p. 317. and Et 3 'm. in v. : at tSp 

at fr^og to dva’^vx^^tv ytyvoft^ivat. 

Concerning these see Keitcmeier ut sup. p. 114 sqq. Bethe, 
lit sup. p. 32 sqq. Ameiihon -in the Monioire quoted below 
p. 494. 

Poll. VIT. 100. X. 149. with the commentators, and 
Hesyebius in v. $v?^aico(po^ot, according to whom they were also 
called ‘!Tf)^6(po^ot. Both &v>KaKog and generally mean a 

small bag, such as a travelling bag or a hag for carrying 
bread. 



in order to facilitate its separation from the nsrfess parts 
of the stone, was generally performed in stone-inortars with 
iron pestles* In this manner the Egyptians reduced the 
gold Ore to the size of a vetch, then ground it in hand- 
mills and washed on separate planks, after water had been 
poured over it; which is the aeco\int given by a Hippo- 
cratean writer of* the treatment of gold ore In Spain it 
was bruised in the same manner, and then, if Pliny does 
not invert the proper order, first washed and afterwards 
calcined and pounded ; even the quicksilver-ore, from 
which cinnabar was prepared, was similarly treated ; that 
is, first burnt, in which operation a part of the quicksilver 
flovred oftV then pounded with iron pestles, ground, 
and washed'''^ In Greece the labourers in the foundric?s 
made use of a sieve for washing the comminuted ore, and 
it is mentioned among the implements of the miners, by 
the appropriate name This method of treating 

ore was not only in use in ancient times; but it was 
the only one employed either during the middle ages 
or in more recent times, until the discovery of stamp- 
works 

Upon the art of smelting in the foundries of Laurfon, 

DicuL XIll. 12, 13. Agatharebides de mari rubro ap. 
Phot. Bibliotbec. p. 1342. Hippocrates do victus rat. 1. 4. 

Plin. XXXIII. 21. Qnod cffossiini cst, tundilur, lavatur 
uritur, molitur in farinam : the addition, ac pilis tiindimt Jip- 
pears to refer back to timditiir, but its position is such that the 
passage is perhaps corrupt. 

Vir. 97. X* 149. 

Upon this subject see Beckmann History of Inventions 
vol. V. part I. num. 3. Chassot dc Florencourt upon the mines 
of the ancients (Gottingen 1785.) p. 24 sqq. Reitemeier ut sup. 
p. 121 sqq. 



nothipg definite is known. That the Athenians made use 
of the bellows and of charcoal is not improbable, the latter 
indeed may be fairly inferred (notwithstanding the doubts 
expressed by Reitemeier) from the account of the charcoal- 
sellers, or rather charcoal-burners; from which business 
a large portion of the Acharnians in particular obtained 
their livelihood. The art of smelting among the ancients 
was so imperfect, that even in the time of Strabo, when it 
had received considerable improvements, there was still no 
profit to be gained by extracting silver from lead-ore in 
whidji it was present in small proportions'^®; and the early 
Athenians had in comparison with their successors (who 
were themselves not the most perfect masters of chemistry), 
so slight a knowledge of the management of ore, that, 
according to the same writer, not only was that which had 
been thrown away as useless stone subsequently used ; but 
the old scoria; were again employed for the purpose of 
extracting silver'^®. According to Pliny tlie ancients 
could not smelt any silver without some mixture of lead 
{plu7nbum nigrum) or grey lead {galena^ Qiiotybdcena) ; 
he appears however only to mean ores in whicli the silver 
was combined with some other metal to which it has a less 
powerful affinity than to lead. At Laurion it was not 
necessary, at least in many places, to add any lead, it 
being already present in the ores. Pliny states in general 
terms the manner in which argentiferous lead-ores were 

On this point see Beckmann ut sup. vol. IV. part III. p. 
333. Chassot de Florencourt p. 37, 51. Reitemeier p. 133. 

Strab. IX. p. 275. ol rtig 

ai<rh>Ss VTTX^KOVOVffVii T«V 7ra>iCtiUV hcfi6>i0tde)6 KUt 

»et^mvovTiiv » 

xxxiii. ;3.i. 



treated *^ ; and there can be no doubt that this Was the 
method adopted in Attica. According to his accoiint the 
Ore Was first melted down to stanmim^ a compojnfion of 
pure silver and lead : then this ihateriar was brought to 
the refining oven, where the silver was separated atid the 
lead appeared lialf glazed in the form of litharge, which 
as well as grey lead the ancients call galena and rnolyb- 
dicrla : this last substance was afterwards cooled, and the 
lead {phimhum nigrum^ to distinguisli it from tin, 

plumbum allnim^ or candidum^ KCKrcrireqog) was produced. 
Here the investigation into the technical part of this ques- 
tion would terminate, were it not necessary to enquire 
what is meant by the Athenian spuma argentic by oesyp^gog 
and and, lastly, by the substance called Lauriotis 

from Laurion. 

The which was employed in medicine, 

was chiefly a product of the silver-foundries; and accord- 
ing to some authorities there were three kinds of it; the 
best called Chrysitis, the next Argyritis, and the worst 
Mol^diditis, which appear to have differed principally in 
the colour, although, according to Pliny, the first was 
made from the ore itself, the second from silver (i. e. ])ro- 
bably it was produced at the smelting of silver); and 
the third from lead, as at Puteoli. “ There is the same 
difference,'" lie observes, between it and scoria?, as be- 
tween foam and froth. — The former is tlie impure portion 
(e;/;7/7w) of the substance given oft‘ during the proce>ss of 
purification, — The latter when it is already purified/* 


XXXIV. 47. cf. Beckmann ut sup. vol. IV. part 3. p. 
332 — 335. Chassot de Florencourt p. 35 sqq. Upon the method 
of the ancients of striking the metal during the process of fusion 
see Keitemeier p. 79 sqq. 
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The Athenian ^yas considered the best. Dioscorides and 
other (Jreek writers call it lithargyrug As some writers 
inentioiied by Pliny called a species of it molybda'na, 
which is the term for litharge, and the Italians and French 
call the same substance by this nanip Qitargirio, litqrgio^ 
litqrge)^ the common opinion is certainly probable that 
sjm7na argenti is the same as litharge ; which, as being a 
separation of the impure part of the ore in tlje second 
stage of refinement, and having an unmetallic appearance, 
might be called the vifitim of the purified substance, in 
opposition to the slacks which ran during the smelting 
of the ore, and were separated while the ores still contained 
a large proportion of unmetallic substance, until the metal 
consisting of silv er and lead appeared. Those who were less 
accurate in their language might at the same time consider 
litharge as slacks, and therefore lithargyrus as coining under 
that denomination Spuma argenti was however also dif- 
ferent from molybdama or litharge, for that litharge was 
called the best which looked like lithargyrus*^*; but in order 
not to be misled by this statement, it must be borne in mind 
that by sptmia argenti and lithargyrus we should understand 
a species of lithai'ge particularly prepared for medicinal 
purfK)ses, which differed not essentially, but only by a 
contrary treatment, from the common inolybdiena ; and 
this explanation removes all difficulties, Tlie expressions 
and xsyxg^cvv are more obscure. The latter is a 
term used by a plaintiff in an oration of Demosthenes*^ 

Plin. XXXIII. 35. chiefly from Dioscorid. V, 102. cornp. 
Oribasius XII. fol. 228. B. quoted by Marduin, who however 
docs not entirely agree with the other writers. 

See Salmas. Exerc. Plin. p. 1079, 1082. 

Dioscorid. V. 100. cf Plin, XXXIV. 53. 

111 Pantopnet. p. 974. 15. 
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fo^ a fouiulry in tbe Laurian isilver-mines wilboiit how- 
ever any account as to its nature. The explanations of 
the grammarians are so indefinite and obscure that they 
appear to have had little knowledge of its import. Pho- 
tius and the compiler of the Rhetorical Lexicon®® state 
that xsyxgsm was a place at Athens— i. e. in Attica — where 
the Scgyi/giTig xsy^§o$ ancf the sand from the mines were 
purified. It may therefore mean the impure substance 
from which the comminuted ore was washed. In this case 
it would have been called xey^gog or millet^ from having 
been first bruised or washed down to the size of a irrain 

O 

of millet, in the same manner as it is said that in the 
Egyptian foundries the gold ore was ground down to the 
size of a vetch : but we are compelled by other statements 
to give up this idea. Pollux®'^ observes that the slacks 
of iron were called (rxooglct (which was the geileral name 
for all slacks), as the flow'cr of gold was called and 

the impurity of silver xeg^vog; which is only a different 
form of xeyxgog. The latter evidently cannot here mean 
pounded ore; but must signify a refuse given off in the 
smelting of the silver-ore, as scoria in the case of iron and 
adamas in that of gold. The ului^ctg is, according to the 
dear account of Plato®®, a substance unknown to us, of a 

Lex. Sog. p. 271. tottoj ovT 6 f KxXovfAmi, 

iWow Ixac&sel^iro i i avro 7m a^yv^tm 

Similarly Pliny in the lirst article. 

\ I I. 90. Tavffig Si (y»)? o‘*3»}^/r<So?) to Koedoe^f^et crKofgiccv 
76V to »y0os uSd/^avrat xecf roy 7 m d^yv^im Jtoyto^72y 

ytf^^yoy, KoviogTo^ is see Salmasius Pxerc. Plin. p. 

1082. 

PoHt, p. 303. E. Tim. p, 59. B. In Pliny XXXVIT. 15. 
some diamonds are called cenchri^ where Salmasius supposes a 
confusion of the true diamond with this impurity given off in the 
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black cploijr, and great brittleness, like copper and silver 
intipia^y cpuibm^ with gold, only separable in the (ire ; 
an^ called tjlre of gold by Pollux, {probably from its 

being an efBoresceiice arising during the fusion of tliis 
metal* The nature however of the impurity which in the 
fusion of Sjilver was called cannot be determined 

wdth certainty, our knowledge o6 the smelting processes of 
the ancients being very imperfect; but the opinion of Sal- 
masius®® appears to me most probable, that an<J 

spuma argenti or lithargyrus are ideiuieab The different 
names do not render it necessary to consider the substances 
as materially unlike, as slight variations determined by 
the different processes adopted might be differently signi- 
fied: in what manner however the litliarge was obtained 
which bore the name of we shall presently see. 

That Pollux should call an impurity of the metal, 

although, as being litharge, it was a substance that could 
be applied to various uses, cannot be a matter of surprise; 

fusion of gold. Harduiu is of a contrary opinion, and although 
Pliny as well as his interpreter Salrnasius frequently confound 
different subjects, yet diamonds may really have been called 
from the small size of grains of millet, in tlie same 
manner that another stone in Plin. XXXV 11. 13. is called 
cenchritis. I have hoped in vain to find an investigation upon 
the adamas arising in the fusion of gold in Arneilhon’s Memoire 
sur t exploitation des mines d^or^ in the Mem. d(3 I’Acad. des 
Inscriptions vol. XLVl, p. 477 sqq. although in p. 665 sqq. he 
treats of the smelting and purification of this metal. J may also 
mention that this Memoir might have been more frequently 
quoted ibAn it has by me, as several points are well explained in 
it: but most of the suljjects treated there are too remote from my 
purpose, or are already mentioned in other well-known books. 

Ut sup. p. 1078— 108^. in which however there is much 
error and confusion. 
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for even the argenti h called scoriae and refuse 

^vitivm)n If Pcdlux is correct in clasiling the admnas 
with the another reason for consider- 

the latter to be litharge, litharg^rn^ called 

the flower of silver, as adatnas the flowet of ^Id* Now 
Harpocratioifs obscure explanation, of xsy^g^tf cannot 
be reconciled with this •supposition. JPor according to 
his statement, it means the purifying-pIace^ whale the 
from the metals was cooled, as T^hcophrastus 
mentions^. The expression receives some light by 
comparing what is said by other writers of the jhwer of 
copper ^)s «em), the name of which alone 

seems to prove some affinity or similarity of origin witli 
Hthargyrus, or the Jlotcer of dlver^ For when the copper 
has been smelted, and the last impurity or all the foreign 
parts have been separated from it, it is again, for the 
purpose of finishing the process, fused in the same or 
another oven, and cooled in water: by this nieiins an 
efflorescence is formed upon the surface of the metallic 
cake, which was called the flower of copper : Dioscorides 
says that it resembles millet in its form 
rw pufljaw) ; Pliny compares it Math the scales or pods of 
millet (milii sq^uima^^ and the Scholiast of Nicander 
Math mustard-seed It is easy therefore to see that this 
process is the same in reference to copper as that of which 

Harpocrat. in v. oitm rh rat 

Aivf. This is copied by Suidas and Photius in seecnd artide. 
K lister’s conjecture for and "Sail ;^jwrquie^ 

cence in the explanation of Photius in the first article, only prove 
his want of refle|^oa%pon the subject. 

Dioscorid, V. 88. Plin. XXXIV, 24, and there Harduiri 
and Salinasius nt sup. p, 1078. SchoL Nicand. Ther, 257. 
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Harpocration speaks in reference to silver, and that the 
vt'hich was produced in the silver-foundries, must 
also have been an efflorescence, in shape like the yxxjof ’a 
vegetable, arising frpm the cake of silver. In the last Stage 
of the refining of coj)per, particularly of the inferior kinds, 
something Vimilar is formed according to the process now 
in It is probable therefore that this xsy^gswv at the 

silvaTrfouilcJries was in fact the foundry where the silver 
which had been already fused was refined: the impurity 
detached in this stage, was called and perhaps 

chiefly consisted of glazed lead ; and here the silver was 
again cooled with water. By tliis met]u)d of viewing the sub- 
ject all difficulty is removed ; for that Ilarpocration sliould 
state that the and not the metal itself was cooled 

is quite natural in a grainniarian of considerable authority 
on other subjects, but ignorant of metallurgy. Schneider 
explahis to be grmmlated wetal ; hut ap|)arently 

without reason ; nor is it at all probable that silver should 
have been fused in a granulated form. Lastly, witli 
respect to the Lauriotis, it will not be necessary to dwell 
so long on it. The ancients, as is well known, nut only 
include zinc-ore and calamine under the name Cadmia, but 
also the refuse, which in the fusion of ores containing zinc 
adheres to the sides of the oveir^^, and they expressly 
remark that the Cadmia or refuse was Ibiind in silver- 
foundries^^. They mention in connexion with this sul)- 
stance the flower of zinc {pompholy v) as the finest and 
whitest subliipate, and the 6podos a similar refuse, but of 
' .t' ^ 

Greek Dictionary in v. 

^ See f3eckmann History of Inventions yol. HI. part 3. 
uum, 3. 

Dioscorid. V, 84. From him Plin. XXXIV, "22. and from 
I lie latter writer again Isidoi us, as quoted by Marduin. 

VOL. II. g 
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a harder and coarser texture, and of a darker colour, 
which was scraped off the walls of the oven, mingled with 
ashes and soinetmies with charcoal : both, like the spuma 
argmiti and the flower of copper, were used in medicine 
The spodos of the silver-foundries was called Lauriotis®®; 
a proof that ores of zinc were present in the mines of 
Laurion. This spodos of Attica was probably much 
esteemed, since the refuse of silver-foundries (as the an- 
cients remark) was whiter and finer than that which came 
from the copper-foundries. 

It might be supposed that Laurion was also the mint 
of Attica, as the Athenian silver-coins are called in joke 
Laurian owls^'^ ; this appellation however they received 
from the place where the silver was found, and not from 
the money being coined there ; and it is proved incontest- 
ably by an ancient inscrijition that the mint for striking 
the silver-coins (a^yugojcoxsTov) was in Athens. If sub- 
ordinate corporations in Attica had enjoyed the prifilege 
of stamping money, there might be ground for suppos- 
ing that mints existed in diflerent Athenian towns : and 
in fact the writers upon coins mention several supposed 
to have been struck by individual corporations of At- 
tica, viz. Anaphlystus, the Azetini, Decelea, Eleiisis, 
Eradae, Lauron, Marathon, and Salarais^^ There appears 
however to be no reason for supposing that any one 

Dioscorid. V* 85. Pliu. XXXIV. 33. Comp. Galen and 
Oribasius in the passages quoted by Harduin. 

. Plin. XXXIV. 34. At the conclusion of these technical 
ebquiries I should state that I have been assisted in them by the 
judgment of two sciehtihe friends. 

Aristopli. Av. 1106. Schol. Aiistoph. Eq. 1091. Hesy- 
ebius, Suidas, and other collectors of glosses and proverbs. 

»See Eckhel D, N. vol. IE p. ‘225 sqq. 



of them exercised the right of coining before the time of 
the Romans, particularly as a simple investigation suffi- 
ciently proves that most of the coins referred to these 
places are not of Athenian origin. Who has over heard 
of Erada? or of the Azetini in Attica? which undoubtedly 
are different from the borough Azenia and Eroiadte. In 
order to coin money it was necessary that there should be 
a corporation: how then could Laurion, which w^as a 
mining district, and not a borough, have stamped coins 
%vith its name ? The supposed inscription AATPEllN upon 
two coins in the Museum of Tlunipoli must be changed 
with Sestini into MTPEf2N, and referred to Myra in 
Lysia, particularly as AATPE12N is not a form derivable 
from T^aurion, which would be AATPIE12N or AATPIX2- 
T12N, and not, as Eckhcl supposes, AATPIilN. Tlie coins 
attributed to Anaphlystus belong to Anactorium, with the 
exception of a copper coin invented by Goltz. The coins 
marked wltli the word SAAAMINION should be referred 
to tlie island of Cyprus, where Pellcrin obtained them : 
and others with the letters 2A prove notliing whatever for 
the Athenian borough. With regard to Maratlion, Ilar- 
douin alone mentions one coin belonging to it, with the 
unabbreviated inscription MAPA©12N a circum- 

stance which makes his statement suspicious. He does 
not mention the place where it was presei’vcd, and nobody 
has since seen a similar coin ; so tliat, if tlie w hole is not a 
mere invention, he had perhaps read upon .some coin tlie 
initial letters of these words, the expiaiiation of wliich lie 
gives as a fact. It seems utterly inexplicable how Helena 
or Cranae, upon which, as far as is known, lliere was not 
even a village, should have struck coins. There can bo 
no doubt therefore tl»at the silver-coins of Helena are an 
mvention of GoJtz ; and there is no occasion why other coins 
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of the emperors, with the inseriptioii of the Craiiaans, 
should be referred to the island of Attica : the coin 
quoted by Ilardouin with the wonderfully explicit in- 
scription of EAENITilN T12N KAl KPANAATliN could 
hardly have had a real existence : but a copper coin 
Avith the words KPANAI12N A0H canpot well be referred 
to any other jdaee than t1u‘ Attic Cranae ; it must however 
belong to the times of the emperors, when Cranae may 
perhaps liave been a borough ; probably after the tribe of 
Hadrian liad been instituted, additional boroughs were 
created in order to till it. Besides these, there are ge- 
nuine brass-coins of Klensis and J)ecelea, which no doubt 
also bclono; to t!ie time of the llouiaii dominion : and after 
tlie great fall whicli Athens sustained under tlie Homans, 
it is easy to conceive that the boroughs were allowed to 
stamp small copper-coins. The coins attributed to Prasia, 
the borougli of Attica, have been already set aside by 
Eckhel. 

It now remains for us to investigate ilie following 
imjjortant questicais, viz. Ifi whom was the riglit of 
property in the mines of Laurion vested P By wliom and 
on whose account were they worked ? What advantage 
did their produce aflurtl to the State and to individuals ? 
And what were the duties, rights, and immunities of the 
mine-proprietors? With regard to all these ])oiiJts nothing 
will be found in modern writers but confused statements, 
or assertions lansnpportod by any satisfactory proof. The 
account which I ])ropose to give will be derived from 
distinct authorities, and founded on a close investigation 
of the subject. As long as Attica remained free, no direct 
tax was imposed either uj)on the produce or value of 
landed property, except that during the continuance of 
peace the laturgies, which were necessary for the vscrvice 
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of the Slate and of religion, fell upon property generally, 
and necessarily for tlie most part upon real (owcr/a (pavigci) 
or landed property, which in case of preparations for war 
was also liable t(> the Tricrarchy and t!io payment of 
extraordinary taxes {da-pogcil). Tiie circinnslances how* 
ever which deterniined this lial)ility were directly reversed 
in the case of mines : tlie proprieten- of these ])aid an 
annual tax into the public treasury : to the Liturgies 
and extraordinary proj)erty -taxes from a ])ossession of this 
kind he contributed nothing. From this fact, wlncli I 
shall presently put out of doubt, it is fair to infevr, agree- 
ably moreover to al! accounts on tlie subject, that mines 
were not like other lands the freeliold jiroperty of the 
citizens, but the absolute possession of the State; and 
that they transferred by it to individuals, under 

certain legal conditions, (o make what use of them they 
should tliink ])r()per, ^Fhe Homans for a (‘oiisidcTalik^ 
period let tlie mines belonging to the State for a term 
of years, until it was found more profitable to work them 
at the public cost Now that this is tin* inosl disadvan-' 
tageous mode of letting has been provi‘d by tlie t'xpcrience 
both of ancient and modern tinn*s ; for the tenant works 
them wastefully and unlViirly ; he rifles the ricli ores, 
leaving the less productive unworked ; and wliile he eu 
deavours by a large number of lalxnirers to exhaust tin* 
mines during the period of his lease, he ]>ays no attention 
to the pillaring and chambering, without which tlie value 
of the mines is much diminislied. Nor is it cas}' to enforce 
from the tenant a strict compliance with tlie conditions of 
the lease ; and at the expiration of his term tiie mines are 
let at a lower rent, having in the interim lost a consider- 




Itcifcaieit-r nt sup. p, 90 
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able portion of their value. The State of Athens, whether 
from policy or accident, had avoided this injurious prac- 
tice: it granted to private individuals the mines in the 
Athenian territory for perpetual possession in fee, which 
might be transferred to a third person by inheritance or 
sale and in short by every kind of It^gal conveyance ; 
that is to say, the possession of the mine was a tenancy in 
fee-farm. The property was therefore obtained by the 
payment of a sum of money once for all, as purchase or 
entrance-money. Tlius Demosthenes mentions the buying 
of mines from the State as the ordinary proceeding, 
and l^anta^uetus purchased a mine from the People for 
ninety minas This sum cannot have been an annual 
rent, for as its amount depended upon the produce of the 
mine, it could not have been definitely stated beforehand. 
There remains now only one objection that can be urged ; 
viz. that it was allowed to open new works without the 
payment of any purchase-money ; and that the money 
paid by Paiitanietus might have been for a mine already 
opened, which the State had obtained by confiscation, an 
occurrence by no means uncommon ; and to confirm this sup- 
position the argument of the speech against I’antaenetus 


iEsch. in Tiniarch. p. 121. Demoslh. in Pantaenet. passim. 
Demosth. ut sup. p. 973. 13. oVrfj TMf 

TT^iviroiit. And before in the siuiie speech: xccTotfioXiiv t»i 
^oXii rou /tisraXXov, a lya iTr^tccf^^v imvrjKO>rcc fAvm. The oration 
called TTgoff MiKv$cy ^tTstXXiKOi, falsely ascribed to Dinarchus, 
began witli the words fUTotXXov d See Dionys. 

Cinarch. p. 119. 11. ed. Sylb. Dionysius afterwards calls this 
in his own language; which however, as the sale 
was only a grant in fee-farm, is the natural word, and frequently 
occurs in the grammarians. 

P. 064. 13. 
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might be cited, in wliich it is stated that the purchase- 
money was paid in silver that came from the mine, which 
implies that the mine was already producing metal. But 
if this grammarian were wortliy of credit as to a fact 
about which he could not have possessed any better know- 
ledge than ourselves, it does not by any means follow that 
a confiscated mine is intended ; for it could scarcely have 
been compulsory upon a tenant to pay to the State the 
purchase-money of a new mine, if, after having expended 
his trouble and capital, he was unsuccessful in finding any 
ore. It is far more probable that any person was,4ilIowed 
to dig for ore in tliose parts of the mountain whicli had 
not yet been alienated, and that he was not compelled to 
purchase the soil until such time as he found productive 
ores, and was willing to work them. As the contradictory 
of this supposition would be absurd, it is manifest that the 
purchase-money even of a newly opened mine might liave 
been paid with silver from the mine itself. Pantanietus 
however was possessed of other mines besides this one; 
and it is moreover unnecessary to assume that this silver 
came directly from the mines. Jvastly, it is stated by 
Harpocration (who generally follows the autliority of 
Aristotle), that the Poletfie had the duty of superin- 
tending all sales of public property, particularly those 
of customs and other duties, of mines, leases, and 
confiscated property In this passage the sale of 

the mines is clearly distinguished from that of leases 
and of private property accruing to the State, and the 
mines which were sold must necessarily have been newly 


Harpocrat. in v. itotKova-i Ss ’Trt^^ocff-x.af^.ivcc vtto t?; 

TToevToe^ tjAjj k-u) KXi kxi 7'his 

is transcribed by Suidas, Pbotius, and hex. p. . 



opened. In this conveyance of public property to a 
tenant in fee, the boundaries of the allotment purchased 
were accurately defined, and a documentary instrument 
{^Kx,y§u<p^) was taken For this purpose some know- 
ledge of mine-surveying was requisite, which, from the 
want of the necessary instruments, must have been very 
imperfect In addition to the purchase-money, the 

purchaser paid the twenty-fourth part of the produce of 
the new mine; that is, of the gross, and not tlie nett 
produce, as the amount of the latter would have been too 
inconsiderabk^ liy these means all the disadvantages 

Harpocrat. 8uid. aiui Zouaras in \ 5} hotTvyrofrii 
fAiTol>^Xaifv ^yiXcutrcc StJe cItto Ttolott; 

7roa-6u 7ri'7r^ci<rKiT»i x£^cicto$. I’pori the boiiiidarii'S comp. 
Demosth. ut sup, p. 077. and above note 66. [See Boeckli In- 
script. 16'2.] 

See Reitemeier p. 1 1*2 sqq. 

Siiidas and Zonaras in v. cl u^yv^ucc 

^ST^XAtf if^yetl^cf^Dtci ottov /ScvXavTo Kottvov t^yov ez^^cccr^ect ( Zonaras 
more corroctly oc'^xtrBxi^ ^xvi^ov ^TrciovvTc 'tot'; stt* iKiivotg TiTxyfAiva; 
V7f6 tov e. ilie Poletce) x.xl xTcty^x^ovTC rov TsAsip ivix,x tm 

iifiu itKotTrliv nrol^rviv rov icotvov fAirxh'Kcv. Cf. Harpocr. and Siiid. 
in V. xTTcvo^vtf vvhoscj words I will presently quote. That the 
purcliase-nioney and yearly duty were connected is stated by 
Barthcdemy, Anachars. voL V. chap. 59. Suidas omits the 
piircliase-money, according to the usual habit of the grammarians 
of stating the subject imperfectly ; what be says of newly opened 
works is connected with the fact which he wishes to explain, 
and it is self-evident that the other proju'ietors paid the rent of 
the twenty-fourth part. It cannot be shewn that there ever 
existed any mine which was originally freehold property, and not 
transferred by the State, and subject to the payment of no tax. 
It may be observed, that the tax from the melting-furnaces (<«Vo 
of wdiich Xenophon speaks {dc Vectuj, 4. 49.) is the rent 
of the twenty- fourth. 



were avoided which might arise from letting the mines for 
a tend of years. If a tenant exhausted the ore in a short 
time, the duty upon the metal obtained was augmented; 
and if he worked the rich ores alone, he injured himself. 
If the proprietor violated the laws and conditions under 
which the mine was made over to him, for example, if the 
annual dut}^ was not paid, the State had j)ower to reclaim 
it ; if however he did not act contrary to the agreement, 
this species of property was equally secure with otlier 
landed estates. In short the circumstances of the tenure 
were the same as those, which, according to the lioman 
law, regulated the possession of tlie V'ectigalia in the 
Muuicipia 

AVe are justified in assuming that all the mines of 
Laurion were ol)tained in the manner just stated; of a 
distinction between tliose which were held in fee-farm and 
others whicli were freehold property, I have been able to 
find no trace. All the large proy)rietors of mines who are 
mentioned in ancient authors, such as Nicias, Callias the 
brother-in-law of ( ‘imon, and the other Callias who dis- 
covered the method of preparing cinnal)ar, togetlicr with 
Diphilus, Timarchus, and before him Ins father Pantaaietiis, 
&c. were only tenants in fee-farm ; tlie slatemeiit there- 
fore that the mines before the time of Tliemistocles were 
the absolute property of fainiiie.s, rests only u])ou the 
misapprehension of Meiirsiiis Tlie State was at all 
times the exclusive and original possessor; nor did it ever 
use this property in any other manner than by letting it 

See Niebulti Uoni. Hist. voL I t. p. sepp 

F. A. cap. 7, from Vitruvius VI L 7. wherr* fainilicu means 
slaves, nor is the time before I’lieinisteoles distinctly ailuded to, 
Meurshis has been followed by several writers, among others by 
Chandler, Travels chap. h). 
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in fee-farm. There no where exists any proof that mines 
were ever let by the State for a term of years ; nor could 
there have been any stronger motive for working them at 
the public cost than for the collection of the customs and 
other taxes ; nothing indeed but a gross ignorance of the 
public policy of Athens could have allowed such a notion 
to be entertained and the only fact brought in support 
of the assertion is, that a revenue was derived by the 
community from these mines in the age of Themistocles, 
as if this did not arise from the purchase-money and tlie 
yearly rents : even Xenophon did not go so for as to 
recommend that the mines should be worked at the public 
cost ; he is satisfied with proposing that the community 
might, in imitation of private individuals, procure ymblic 
slaves, and let them to mine-proprietors, in connexion 
probably with such mines as were not as yet alienated ; 
the object being to derive a revenue from the letting of 
slaves in addition to tlic rents paid in silver: it can indeed 
be asserted with safety that no idea of tlic kind liad ever 
been entertained. In short the State did not in any man- 
ner interfere w^ith mining, except tliat it enforced its owui 
rights and law^s; to these points alone its superintendence 
applied. The PoletfC sold the mines, subject to the pay- 
ment of the yearly rents. In the observance of the laws 
all the members of the community had an interest, and 
were empowered to institute public suits, in the event of 
their violation. The account given by a modern writer of 

As Reitemeier ut sup. p. 70. and Manso, Sparta vol. 111. 
p. 495. suppose. Meiners vom Luxns der Atkener p. 57. correctly 
remarks that the State of Atliens never carried on ruining at its 
own cost. 

Dc VectiL»\ 4. 
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a director of tlie mines**** appointed by the pul)lic, is, as far 
as I am aware, wholly devoid of foundation. It is pro* 
bable that the gold-mines in Thrace, opy)osito to Thasos, 
from the time that Atliens obtained possession of them, 
were under similar regulations. Whether the former pro- 
prietors retained their property in them, or wliether new 
possessors were introduced by the Athenians eitlier by a 
free grant or by sale, after the manner of the Cleruchije, 
it is certain tliat the proprietors paid a rent in metal, which 
practice liad probably existed under the former inde- 
pendent government ; all new mines were purchased from 
the people of Athens. But the gold-mines in Thasos and 
the mines of otlicr subject countries wc‘re undoubtedly 
retained by the tributary State; while Athens exacted 
from them under the form of tribute whatever sum it 
pleased, without interfering with the original right of 
possession. This however is not the object of our present 
encjuirles. 

The purchase-money of mines alienated by the State 
was paid by the buyer directly into the })ublic treasury ; 
but with the annual rent there is some doubt wliether this 
was the case. All the regular duties (even those of which 
the collection was easy and attended with little ex])ence, and 
the amount of which could be judged witli tolerable ac- 
curacy, as for example, the protection-money and the rents 
of the public lands) were sold to individuals or companies 
as farmers-general : are we then to suppose that an ex- 
ception was made in the case of tlie twenty-fourth of tlie 
jsilver,* the amount of which must necessarily have been 
very different in different years, and where, without an 
accurate inspection of the quantity raised, tlie tenant was 


j 11 


Dernosth. in Pantamet. p. 
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able to commit great frauds? It seems thereifore probable 
to me that this duty was sold to a farmer-general by the 
i^oleta?; but, although there is little objection to this 
hypothesis, no distinct authority can be found in favour of 
it. It is mentioned in Demosthenes that Eubulus, the 
well-known manager of the Theorica, had been accused by 
Moerocles of unjustly exacting twenty drachmas from “those 
persons who liad purchased tlie mines Now there 

can be no question that the chief fenners of the rents are 
not here meant by “ the purchasers of the inines,'^ We 
must therefore refer these words to those who had obtained 
possession of tlie mines themselves, and from tlie use of 
the definite article “ the mhies^'' it must be siqiposed that 
Demosthenes is speaking of some well-known sale of a 
considerable number of inines^ which had tak(‘n place a 
short time before : for it ^vould have been a very affected 
phrase, and liable to misconception, to denote all the mine- 
proprietors both old and new, by the circumlocution, 
those who had purchased tlic mincs/^ particularly as 
they are usually called the workers of the mines (ol egyac- 
l^ofLsuoi h T0i$ %70ic, or h role psruWois): eonsecjuentl y 
Moerocles must be considered as having been einplovcd to 
collect purcliasc-inonies, in which capacity he obtained 
under some false jn’ctcnce twenty drachmas from each 
purchaser. When the sausage-seller in the Knights of 
Aristophanes threatens Cleon that he will buy mines, 
in order, as the Scholiast observes, to obtain favour with 
the people by enriching the State, lie must mean the 
actual possession of the mines themselves, tliis being the 

Troika rm ru firxXXsc , Deniostl). {Ie fals. leg. p. 

435 . 5 . 

R(]. 3()1 . ^KXx uiTxXXa. 



only transaction by which the State would have profited from 
the intervention of any particular individual ; for it would 
be manifestly indifferent to whom the duties were let; and 
moreover if the letting of the duty were signified, some more 
precise expression must necessarily have been employed., 
Lastly, it is stated by Ulpian that Meidias liad rented the 
Mver-’iuines from tlie State 1*4; although tlic vagueness of 
the expression would lead one to imagine that he means 
the chief farmer of the rents, w^c are compelled to relin- 
quish this notion upon perceiving tliat the commentator 
wishes to explain w'hy Meidias imported wood to the 
mines, for vvliich a chief farmer of the rents could have 
had no inducenicnt. W^as Meidias then a tenant in fee- 
farm, or a yiroprietor of mines? The use of the article 
proves iiotliing against this supposition in a writer of such 
mean authority. Yet why need a moment’s attention be 
paid to the statements of this Psevido-Ulpian r Is there 
any Scholiast that rivals the ignorance and confusion 
displayed in this chaos of notes? Because Meidias im- 
ported timber to the mines, perliajis only to sell it there, 
or during tlie time that he was bound to serve the State 
with his trireme, to indemnify himself for the expences of 
the Trierarchy by employing his sliip in some profitable 
manner, Ulpian immediately concludes iVom the words of 

M.itCicr0M7O yu^ TToAga/g, « TCV M^yV^tOVf 

]). 680 . C. ed, VVoif. for the gnmtirjo- of the mines in 

fee-farm cannot a|)|)ear an uiuuUiual expression, as the Greek 
hinguage had no separate term for this ideri. Ree I'hotiiis in v. 

Ilarpocr. and Suid. in v. aTfovofAl*,, and above imtes GO 
iuid 101. All these instances however in which Mnrdair<z<r&oct is 
used of the ndnes, occur in iater writers, vi;-. the granimarians 
atid Oionysius. 1 'he words for it in the ancient authors are 
and 7r^iet(r6xi, 
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Demosthenes, that Meidias rented mines. This method of 
commenting frequently occurs in this writer, and has not 
always been sufficiently attended to. 

In the Athenian revenue the income accruing from the 
mines was a regular receipt it arose from the purchase-, 
monies and the reserved rent which was paid in bullion, 
and was exclusive of what was received from the market 
and the public buildings and consequently its amount 
depended upon the greater or less number of mines sold 
by the State, upon the quality of the ores, and the greater 
or less activity with which the working was carried on : 
by which circumstances the tenant would naturally be 
guided in the amount of his offer. In the time of Socrates 
(as has been before remarked) the receipts from this source 
had already begun to decrease; we have also statements 
of their amount in the age of Themistocles. but obscurely 
and inaccurately expressed. The money accruing from 
the mines was originally distributed among all the citizens 
in the same manner as the Theoricon in later times. 
Every person wliosc name w^as registered in the book of 
the Lexiarebs was entitled to receive his portion^^^. When 
however at the recommendation of Themistocles, the Athe- 
nians instead of thus wasting the public revenue, resolved 
to a})p]y this money to ship-building, in the war against 
the .Eginetans, each person was (as Herodotus states) to 
receive ten draclimas for Ills share ^ If we reckon with 
this historian that there were thirty thousand citizens in 
Athens, the whole sum must have amounted to fifty 




11(1 
J17 
I is 


Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 657 sepp 
Xenoph. de Vectig. 4. 49. 
Deiiiosth. ill Leocliar. p. 1091, 
VII. 144, 



talents ; but it will be better to assume twenty thousand 
as the average number of the adult Athenians; and ac- 
cordingly there were about 33^ talents for the distribution. 
Arid that the distribution was made annually might have 
been presumed from the principles of the Athenian ad- 
ministration, without the testimony of Cornelius Nepos ^^^. 
We are not therefore to suppose that the savings of several 
years are meant, nor merely a surplus; but that all tlie 
public money arising from the mines, as it was not re- 
quired for any other object, was divided among the mem- 
bers of the community Supposing now tliat among 

these revenues, no purchase-money of mines in actual 
possession is included, and that the revenues of a whole 
year are meant, the total of the produce would have 
annually amounted to more than eight hundred talents. 
I say more than eight hundred, as the profit of the chief 
farmer is not allowed for in the calculation ; but according 
to Polyamus whose account is more explicit, the Athe- 
nians wished to divide, as usual, a hundred talents arising 
from the mines; wlien Themistoclcs undertook to wean 
them from this custom, and persuaded them to give a 
talent apiece to the hundred most wealthy citizens, to be 
employed by each in the equipment of a vessel; if the 
vessel was approved of, the talent was not reclaimed, and 
in the contrary case it was restored to the gtate, and that 

Themistocl. 2, 

I make this remark on account of a passage of Aristides 
in the second Platon. Oration, on which a sufficiency of ahsnrd 
fancies has been broached. Cf. Herald. Animadv. in Salmas. 
Observ. ad I. A. et P. VI. 3. 9. Other passages of later writers 
which refer to this point of history I pass over, as they contain 
nothing new. 

Strateg. I, 30. A. 
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tlius the Atl^enians obtained a hundred welUbuilt and fast- 
saijing vessds. Now is this account to be wholly^ 

the mere enibellijshment of later writers? It might 
indeed appear preferable to discredit it, when we consider 
that if the State received a revenue of a bundreci talents 
from the mines (exclusively of the occasional receipt of 
purchase-monies), it would imply an annual produce of 
^2400 talents, a sum which is incredible ; though it is cer- 
tain that many mines in ancient times, for instance, those 
of Spain and Thasos, produced a very large amount of 
inetaL But in that case could Herodotus have assumed 
that tlie Athenians built two hundred ships with thirty- 
three or fifty talents? or, taking the lowest statement, 
would this sum have been sufficient for building even a 
hundred triremes? And what was done in the following 
years with the monies received from the mines, as it is not 
mentioned that they were afterwards distributed 1^2? He- 
rodotus probably tliought that the two iuitidred ships were 
built from the revenues not of one year, but of a term of 
years. VVe must also suppose tliat tlie hundred talents 
mentioned by Poly anus were the revenues of several 
years, which afttr the adoption of the practice sug- 
gested by Themistocles, were no longer distributed, and 
were laid by that they might be from time to time assigned 
to each of a Ij^undred Trierarchs. This mode of viewing 
the subject reconciles l)oth narrations, and is moreover, 
when considered by itself, the most probable ; it also shews 
that tlie accounts of some writers who mention a hundred, 
and of Herodotus who states that two hundred ships were 
built with the revenues from the mines, may be both true, 

'I'hemistoei. 4. Nepos is least of all to be listened to, as he 
speaks of a war with Corevra instead of that with Angina, 



if Thcmistocies^ prirvciple had been ^ eohsi- 

deraWe period ; for if a longer series of years were taken, 
twice the number of ships Would ilave been built that is 
stated by 0ose wlio referred only to half the number of 
years, Diodorus ^23^ in the fourth year of the 75tli Olym- 
piad, speaks of a law of Themistocles, which enacted that 
tw'enty new triremes should he built annually ; this however 
is probably the same fact; and the account, which in other 
respects may be correct, has been transferred by tliis care- 
less writer to later times. 

Although the mines w ere not freehold property, the 
tenure on which they were held was .sufficiently secure. It 
is therefore probable that the foe-farm of the mines cotild / 
only be transferred to such as were entitled to tlic posses- 
sion of landed property, and consecjuently only to citizens, 
Isoteles and Proxeni ; for the Isotoles had a right to the 
possession of land since, witli the exception of the 
highest privileges, they were upon the same footing as the 
citizens ; whereas the foreigners in the inoro limited sense 
(flvoj) and the resident-aliens (^exoijcoi), neitlier in Athens 
nor in ain»^ other part of Greecje, had tlie flower of holding, 
landed property, Xenojihon proposes that the State should 
grant to individual resident-aliens, who niiglit a])pear 
worthy of it, the right of building houses and holding 
them as property ; from whicli it is evident that by law 
the}^ were excluded from this pri\'ilege; and indeixl the 
right of posse.ssing landed property was generally granted 
together w^itli the rights of citizenship, of Isopolitia and 

XI. 43. 

Lysias in ICratosth. p. 395. according to w-ioui l.ysias and 
Foiemarclius, both Isoteles, posse.sscd three houses. 

De Vectig*. 2. ad fin. 

11 h 
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Froxenia, by a decree of the people Hence no resi- 
dent-alien could with safety lend money upon landed 
property, as he was disqualified from taking possession of 
it without he became a citizen 127^ unless indeed it hap- 
pened that the community gave a special permission : thus 
for example the government of llyzantiura, to relieve itself 
from one of its many pecuniary difficulties, gave the resi- 
dent-aliens the privilege of holding the lands mortgaged to 
them, on condition that tliey paid into the public treasury 
the third part of the money claimed Now that Iso- 
teles as well as citizens were possessed of mines, we know 
from Xenophon : the requisite privilege of Isotelia must 
thus have been granted by the public to such of the foreigners 
or resident-aliens as rented mines from the State, for the 
furtherance indeed of its own interest, as it was highly 
beneficial to the revenue that many mines should be pur- 
chased and worked, and consequently that the access to 
them should be facilitated as much as possible ; but with- 
out being an Isoteles, no resident-alien or foreigner could 


Decree of the Byzantines in Dernosth. cle Corona, and the 
decrees taken from inscriptions quoted tliere by Taylor, G niter p. 
CCCCXIX, 2. Decree of the Arcadians in Crete in Chishull’s 
Asiat. Ant. p. 119. of the Chaleians in Bceotiu in Chandler's 
Marm. Oxon. H. XXIX. 1. and in many other inscriptions. 

Dernosth. pro Phorin. p. 946. 4. on ^i7n>> ryji; crcXmiW 
ciVTM •n'GC^ v^Tv overvil cioq €<roiro itorTr^elrruv offcc £7ri yji 

xa,\ (rviio4xt<4ii 

Pseiid-Aristot. CEcon. lab. 11. 

De Vectig*. 4. 12, yovv (« Tro^ti) Itti iaronf^iioc 

Ko^i' Tuy ^'ivuv r(6 o v Xo fi'z v a h to7§ 

^}L^ya^i(r6ofi iv ro7i is the common expression for the 

mine-proprietors. 1 do not quote the passage 4. 22. as only 
tenants for a term of years may he there meant. 
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hold a mine in fee-farm, though he might rent the duti^ 
for a term of years With respect to the number of 
mine-proprietors, there is reason to believe that it was not 
inconsiderable ; in the speech against Phaenippus they are 
mentioned together with the husbandmen as a separate 
class of producers. Sometimes individuals had one or a few 
mining-shares, as, for instance, Timarchus and Pantas- 
netus and others ; sometimes several, as Nicias, Diphilus, 
and Callias the brother-in-law of Cimon, wdiose wealth 
was chiefly derived from the mines. The value of single 
shares or work-shops (egyatm^gia) was unequal. Pantae- 
netus purchased one from the State for ninety minas ; 
the same person had borrowed 105 minas upon another 
share together with thirty slaves, that is, forty-five minas 
upon the slaves of Nicobulus and a talent upon the mine 
of Euergus, for which sum it was bought from another 
private individual 1^2. It is soon after stated that this 
was not so, and soon after that it was, and presently that 
the mine was sold together with the slaves for 206 
minas The ciistoniary price appears indeed to have 

been a talent; thus the mine-proprietor, for wliom the 
speech against Phamippus was written, when the mine in 
which he had a share reverted to the State, paid three 
talents, one for eacli share, when he wished to regain 
possession of the confiscated property ^34. Jc. ^his the 


Plutarch. Alcib. 5. 

Demosth. in Pan tarn. p. 973. 5, 

Ibid. p. 976. Nicobulus had lent money upon tl»e slaves, 
Euergus upon the mine, p, 976. 18. p. 972. 21. 

Ibid. p. 981. 8. and p. 970. 3. p. 975. 21. p. 981. 8. 

P. 1039, 20. Koti ra TikMvTocU¥ vuv Ifd hi ttoMi 

3c^ruh7vu{, rd?ifitvrav Kctru tkv fHriTx,ov yu^, a; f^^TroT 

KUym rev hf>Ctv6i¥TOi 
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only instance of several partners in one inine ; gene- 
rally however a mining company appears to have beep 
formed by several persons who combined for the purpose 
of opening* a new w^ork ; and afterwards, if fortunate 
enpiigh to meet with ore, they divided the space into 
different compartments, which were then worked inde- 
pendently, each person possessing a separate share. Thus 
these partners only bore the expence and loss in common, 
until such time as they found a sufficiently rich vein of 
metal. No arrangement of this kind can however have 
been in use before the publication of Xenophon’s Treatise 
upon the Revenue for in that tract he recommends 
that companies should be formed for working new mines, 
and that the profit or loss should be shared equally by the 
adventurers; and this sensible proposal appears to have 
been acted upon. An association of several persons was 
however sometimes formed for working a single work- 
shop Upon the boundaries of the mines purchased 
from the State, the proprietors m-qvc recpiired to leave su]). 
ports, as has been already stated. 


^ Cf. Deinosth. in PanUenet. p. 977. 21, 969, 11. 

4, 32. 

As may be inferred from Dem. in Pan tarn. p. 969, 1 
when the grammarians wish to explain tlie word uTr^yo^vi, they 
are in doubt whetlier it means the Statens share in tlie proceeds 
of the mines, or the portion which each of several sharers in tlie 
profit received. If the latter explanation were correct, w(? must 
understand a working in common of the same mine. Marpocra- 
tion, and Suidas who transcribes him, in v. U7t(if4,6t^cc, 

in; ri lie rm j\i)C^fAcivovcrr,i; rijj TfoXiui’ 

ij Afff g/^ wXilov(s ^i<r&oirovg (read tenants in fee- 

farm) iV iKctcrog t* gv tovj AvKOV^y«v' 
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In Ttiining, as in ev^y thing wlicre labour was necessary, 
the actual work was performed by slaves Nor can it 
be proved that in Greece free citizens ever laboured in 
mines or foundries under the compulsion of tyrants, as 
has been asserted ^39. The Homans condemned the offen- 
ders who had been enslaved by public ordinance, to work 
in the mines, in the same manner tliat criminals of this 
description are now sent to tlie mines of Siberia : this 
method of punishment however cannot have existed at 
Atliens, as the community did not carry on any mining at 
the public expence ; nor did it let mines for a term of 
years together with the labourers, whicli was only done by 
private individuals. The master however could probably 
punisli his slaves by forcing them to labour in the mines, 
as well as in the mills ; and in general none hut inferior 
slaves were employed in them, sucli as barbarians and 
criminals. Their condition was not indeed so miserable as 
that of the slaves in the Egyptian mines, where the con- 
demned labourers \vorked without interiiiission until they 
were so exhausted as to fall senseless; but notwithstandinfr 

c5 

tliat in Attica the spirit of freedom liad a mild and bene- 
ficial influence even upon the treatment of slaves, yet 
myriads of these wretclicd mortals are said to have lan- 
guished in chains in the unwholesome atmosphere of the 


These are the farnilim in Vitruv. VII. 7. where see 
Schneider. 

1-0 instance, wliich Reitemeier (p, 73.) adduces is not 
Grecian, but refers to a Persian satrap named Pythius or Pythes 
of Celamaj in Phrygia, who is said to have been possessed of an 
onormoiu treasure in gold. See Herod. \ JL 27 sqq. and the 
commentators. 
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mioes For this degraded state df their fellow-creatures 
the Athenians felt no greater compassion than the other 
nations of antiquity. In vain we seek in the social rela- 
tions of the Greeks for traces of the humanity which their 
arts and their philosophy would indicate ; and in the same 
manner that their treatment of the female sex was with 
few exceptions most unworthy and debasing, so by being 
habituated to slaves from early youth, they had lost all 
natural feelings of sympathy towards them. No philoso- 
pher of antiquity, not even Socrates, raises an objection 
against the institution of slavery. Plato, in his perfect 
state, only desires that no Grecians should be made slaves. 
Aristotle founds the existing custom upon apparently 
scientific principles. But who would not be willing to 
pardon the ancients for their hard-heartedness in this 
point, which is at variance neither with their morality, 
their religion, nor their international law, if, after 
Christianity has extended the influence of milder feel- 
ings and dispositions, after slavery has been denounced 
by all moral, religious, and international laws, the nations 
of Europe feel no shame in again establishing the same 
institution, and still bargain and stipulate for it in treaties 
of peace ? As was the case in Italy and Sicily, and has been 
also in modern times, the insurrection of these hordes of 
slaves was in Greece neither unfrequent nor unaccompanied 
with danger. In a fragment of Posidonius, the continuer 
of the history of Polj^biiis, it is related thut the mine slaves 
in Attica murdered their guards, took forcible possession 
of the fortifications of Sunium, and from this point ravaged 

Atben. VII. p. 272. E. Plutarch Comp. Nic. et Crass. 

init. 
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the country for a considerable time; an occurrence j which, 
if Athenaeus expresses himself correctly, must be referred 
to the time of the first Sicilian servile waj‘, about the year 
of the city 620, at which time the Homans were already in 
possession of that island It is liowever more probable 
that it belongs to the end of the 91st Olympiad, about 
which time, during the war of Decelea, more tlian twenty 
thousand slaves, of whom the greater portion were manual 
labourers, eloped from the Athenians Yet at that 
time Siinium could hardly have been a tenable ])osition, as 
Thucydides would not liave failed to mention the capture 
of it by the slaves. It was first fortified in the fourth 
year of the 9Ist Olympiad, for the protection of the vessels 
employed in importing corn, and probably after it had 
been recaptured from the slaves, whose ravages could 
scarcely have lasted beyond a summer. It should be also 
observed, that of the slaves who worked in the mines, some 
belonged to the lessees, and for some a rent (a-Troipoga) was 
paid to the proprietors'^, the maintenance being provided 
by tlie person who hired them. The price of slaves 
varied, according to their bodily and mental qualities, 
from half a mina to five and ten minas: a common 
mining-slave however did not cost at Alliens, as liar- 
theleiny asserts, more than from three to six minas, but in 
the age of Xenophon and Dernostlienes not more than 125 
to 150 drachmas ; when it is stated that Nlcias tlie son 

A then, iit sup. and Schweigbanisor’s note. 

Thucyd. VH. 27. 

^ Andocid. de Myst. p. 19. 

Tliis may be obtained by Algel)ra iroiii Xenopli. do Vectig. 
4. 23. and by an obvious inference from llemostli. in Pantam. 
p. 97d. The latter passage has been quoted before, (’oncerning 
the different prices of slaves, sec vol. T. p. 92. 
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of Niceratus gave a talent for an overseer of his mines 
we are to understand a person in whom he could repose 
great confidence, and to whom he might entrust the super- 
intendence of the whole business, so as to be free from the 
necessity of employing a tenant, in short, a person rarely 
to be met with; from this therefore nothing can be 
inferred with regard to tlie usual price. Since then slaves 
were neither dear to purchase nor expensive to maintain, 
the w^orking of mines wms facilitated by the institution 
of slavery ; but as for the most part, compulsion was the 
only incentive to labour, and little favour was ever shewn 
to the slaves, the art of mining was necessarily re- 
tarded, while the small benefit it received from the exer- 
tions of free inspectors or managers, could liave been of 
little avail; and thus the higher eliaraeter which mining 
bears in modern times v/as then altogether wanting. By 
the hiring of slaves the profit w^*^s distributed into various 
clianneJs, and by tins means persons who otlierwise would 
have been unable to advance capital sufficient for so ex- 
pensive' an undertaking, were enabled to engage in tliis 
business. 

Many persons had a considerable number of slaves in 
the mines. Nicias the celebrated general (and not tlie 
younger Nicias, as has been erroneously supposed) had a 
thousand slaves tluTC ; Hipponicus the third, the son 
of Callias tlie torchbearer, six hundred ; Philemonides 
three hundred ; and others according to their circum- 
stances These wealthy and distinguished persons let 
tlieiv mines to contractors, who were either ])oor citizens, 
Isotelcs, freedmen, or resident aliens ^ or perhaps not 

Xenoph. Socr. Mem. II. 5. 

Xenoph. do V^ectig. 1. 14. and thence A then. VI. p. 272. E. 

Cf Xenoph. vit sup. 4. 22. 
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vinfrequeiitly slaves belonging to the proprietors them- 
selves, upon the condition that the tenant should maintain 
the slaves, and pay an obolus a day for each, free from all 
deduction, and should return the lull number which he 
had received. Thus Nicias received from Sosias tlie 
Thracian one inina and two-thirds a day, Hipponicus one 
vnina, Fhilemonides half a mina. According to Xenophon 
many slaves in the mines were in his time let upon the 
same conditions It does not however appear ])robable 
tliat a rent of so considerable an amount should have been 
paid for the slaves alone. Now Xeno|)hon, in stating the 
annual profit of mining-slaves, sup]X)ses 3fi() days of labour, 
distril)uting I lie intercalary month throiigli the several years, 
and only dodneting five holidays. If however we reckon 
550 days, and take 1 W drachmas as the average jirice of 
a common mining-slave, each slave would have produced a 
return of nearly fifty per cent (47ir) of his value ; wliich, 
when compared vitli the far inferioi’ profit derived from 
more valualiJe slaves skilled in some meclianical art, is out 
of all proportion, though tliese latter were also sup- 
plied by tlieir projvrietors witli the raw material And 
although the masters were witliout doubt paid for tlie 
goods thus furnished, yet the procuring them recpiired an 
outlay of capita], the profit on wliicli was also to be 
re])laced. Are we to suppose that a worker of mines like 
Sosias the Thracian would not have beem more willing to 
liorrow a sum of money for the purjiose of buying slaves, 
than to pay away their whole value in the space of two 

lit Slip. 4 . 16 . 

Deuiosth. in Apliob. I. p. 816, /Ivsch, in Tirnarcli. p, 118. 
which passages are examined more at length in another place 
(vol. I. p. 9.0, 96.) 
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years in the shape of rent ? If he was able to hire slaves 
by giving security, he would have been able to find sure- 
ties for a surn of money. Tl>e profit upon slaves must 
indeed have been much higher than upon monied capital, 
as the proprietor lost unless both capital and interest were 
replaced before their death ; and the usual rate of interest 
being twelve per cent, slaves must have produced more 
than this percentage ; but how wide is the difference 
between fourteen or fifteen per cent and nearly fifty ? Is it 
not then more probable that Nicias and others, who let 
slaves in the mines upon these terms, received an obolus a 
head not for the slaves alone, but for the mines also in 
which they worked ? An instance of a similar lease of a 
mine jointly with the slaves occurs in the speech against 
ranta?netus ; thil^ty slaves, together with a workshop, were 
let for the interest of 105 minas ; but the transaction was 
in fact only fictitious, as the money was in reality lent 
upon the slaves alone, as will be presently shewn : but any 
transaction that was done fictitiously must have been a 
real custom. Arc we not also told that Nicias was pos- 
sessed of several mines? Plutarch indeed remarks that 
he had wasted his property in this hazardous business; 
but it is not possible to refer bis statement to the letting 
of slaves, as in that trade no hazard could Iiave existed, 
the person who liired tlicm being always bound to return 
the same number tliat lie received, and to provide sureties 
for the fulfilment of this obligation. To what purpose 
again did Nicias purchase an inspector of the mines at the 
price of a talent, if he did not work them at his own 
expenee ? He is even said to have maintained a diviner, 
and to have sacrificed dally for the success of his mines, 


Nic. 4. and Comp. Nic. et Crass, in inif. 
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and procured numerous gangs of slaves, with the sole 
object of employing them for his own profit. The manage- 
mcnt of them however would naturally have been trouble- 
some to the anxious disposition of Nicias, occupied as he 
was with both civil and military concerns, and he therefore 
divested himself of this care by letting both his mines and 
slaves ; a supposition which is at least more probable and 
simple than that to which we are driven if it is rejected ; 
viz. that Nicias kept a hundred slaves for hire in addition 
to those who worked in his own mines. According to the 
former hypothesis, some part of the rent, which amounted 
to nearly ten talents a year, must be considered as pro- 
ceeding from the mines. Xenophon, when hf* proposes 
that the State should derive similar advantages from the 
letting of slaves, probably implies that \\ should be con- 
nectcKl with the letting of sucli mines as were still vinalien- 
ated, in which it is evident that the lessee who obtained 
the metal also paid the rent in silver, which Nicias and the 
other slave-proprietors would doubtless have demanded 
from their tenants. 

So long as the rich ores were not exhausted, the working 
was extremely profitable to the possessors, especially as the 
prices of provisions were very low in comparison with tliat 
of bullion. Although after the death of Niceratus, who 
inherited from his fiither Nicias, less propert}'^ is said to 
liave been found than w^as expected, his father waas con- 
sidered as one of the most wealthy c itizens : the j)roperty 
of Diphilus, another mine-proprietor, who indeed en- 
croached illegally upon the supports of the mines, 
amounted, at the time that it was confiscated, to IGO 
talents an amount of property whicli for Athens and 

Vit. Dec. Orat. in Plutarch, vol. VI. p. 252. Of the pro- 
perty of Diphilus each citizen received 50 drachmas, wiiich 
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the age of Lycurgus is very considerable ; and when the 
possessions of Uiphilus were in liis own hands, they were 
no doubt still larger, for confiscated property seldom came 
into the public coffers without suftering some diminution, 
having been wastefully sold under its proper price. Callias 
(a person of mean extraction, and not of the celebrated family 
of Pluenippus, who out of love for tlie sister and w ife of 
Cimon paid Miltiades** fine of fifty talents) had also 
derived bis wealth from the mines and the Callias who 
discovered the method of preparing cinnabar, w^as perhaps 
his uncle, liaving been, as is manifest from this fact, 
personally engaged in the working of mines, and conse- 
quently cannot have been the extravagant Callias, the 
son of Hipponicus, nor was lie at all connected with 
this noble fomily^, as Schneider appears to sujqiose. We 
uiust not on the other hand be surprised, if, in subse- 
quent times, especially when the quality of the ores had 
been inqiovcrislied, many proprietors of mines suffered 
severe losses, particularly when it is remembered that the 
Avorking of mines was rendered difficult by the want of 
gunpowder, that the machinery w^as imperfect and scanty, 
and that the management of the foundries w as so defective 
that mucli metal was lost in fusing. At the time wdien 
Xenoplion wrote his Treatise upon the Revenue, the 
greater number of the minc-proprietors were beginners, 
who w^ere unable, from want of capital, to open new 
mines, like the former possessors, though this practice 

supposes- a number of 19200 citizens, thus completely agreeing 
with the most approved statements. Tlie words in the text, »j w? 

do not deserve any consideration, whether they are 
interpolated or genuine. 

Pint. Cim. 4. Nepos Cim. 1. For Schneider's opinion see 
ids note upon Xonoph, de Vectig. 4, 15. 
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was still allowed by the legal conditions the ])roprietors 
were nevertheless at that time increasing tlieir number of 
slaves Not long afterwards however, in the time of. 
Demetrius Plialereus, there was no want of willingness to 
devote capital and trouble to the working of the mines ; 
they mined with so much eagerness, says Demetrius, that 
they thought they would fetch up Pluto himself; but 
they generally failed to obtain wbat they sought for, and 
what they already had they lostl^^^; at last therefore they 
entirely gave up all farther excavation, and only made use 
of the scoriae and the rejected stones. Besides the neces- 
sary importation of timber, for wdiii^h the ports of Thoriciis 
and Anaphlystus and the two harbours of Siinium were 
employed, the expenccs of mining were enhanced in 
bad seasons by the liigh prices of corn. TTpon most 
regions which abound in ore nature has laid the curse of 
sterility and thus Athens, as being tlie market of 
Greece, was in its flourishing times supplied with corn by 
importation ; but when it was bloi^kaded by sea, which 
frequently took place after the loss of its ascendancy, 
or if prices were raised by a general failure in tlie 

Xenoph. ut sup. 4, 28. 

Ibid. 4. 4. 

See Demetrius and from him Posidonius ap. 8tral>. IIL 
p. 101, Athen. VI. p. 23.3. D. ef. Died. V^. 37. 'fhe exjjression 
of Demetrius contains an enigma, like the Homeric riddle. Se(' 
the Commentators upon the author just mentioned, particularly 
Casaubon upon Strabo; but a.s the enigma canuot be solved, I 
have only been able to give the approximate sense of tljo 
passage. 

The ancients cite the instances of Diasos (see Archilocluis 
fjnoted by the Interpreters of Herod. VI. 4().) and llispaiiia 
Felix: in which few places made an exce[)t.ion. Plin. WXIM. 
21 . Strabo III. p. 1 P), 
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crops, the itiine-proprietors were the severest sufferers, a$ 
they had to maintain large establishments of slaves. The 
medimnus of corn sold at Athens in the time of Solon for 
a draclima; in the time of Socrates and Aristophanes the 
common price was from two to three, and in that of 
Demosthenes from five to six drachmas; but in later times 
prices advanced so greatly that barley sold for eighteen 
drachmas at this juncture even those mine-pro- 
prietors were distressed for money, who before had con- 
trived to carry on their business with profit, and they are 
said to have received assistance from the State; but we are 
not informed In what manner W e hear liowever of 

the mines being confiscated about this time tlie cause 
of which doubtless was, that the possessors wei'e unable to 
fulfil their obligations to the State ; while, as the author 
of the speech against Pha?nippus says, tlie agricultural 
classes were making undue profits. 

Lastly, we may consider some legal regulations re- 
specting the possession of mines. As the right of pro- 
perty in the mines was vested in the People, no com- 
partment of a mine could be worked without information 
being given to the public officers ; and if this was not 
done, the party offending was subject to a public action 
for not having registered his mine (aygapou jtteTaAAou 
the action liowever could be also brought on by referring 


Oral, in Phajnipp. p, 1039. 18. p. 1044. ad iin. p. 1045. 
init. p. 1048. ad fin. 

Ibid. p. 1048, 27. 

Ibid. p. 1039. 20 sqq. 

Suidas and Zonaras in v. iUv^i El t;; cv¥ 

& 0 KU ftirecXXov, rh f*ii d 7 S’ 6 y^tie^dfAi¥o¥ fjnv rd 

fttVM y^d^iG-dfiCi K»i iMy^fiv, 
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the matter to the Public Assembly Any 

person buying a share from the State upon the legal 
conditions was bound to pay the purchase-money at the 
appointed time; if he exceeded his term, he was subject 
to the common proceedings against public debtors, and 
therefore to infamy, to imprisonmeiit, and to a fine of 
double the amount and if the debt thus doubled was 
not paid, to forfeiture of property, the debt being also 
inherited by tlie children until the payment of the 
fine. If a mine-proprietor did not pay the rent in bullion, 
the farmer-general was of course empowered to institute 
a public suit against him. There must liowever have 
been tliis difference between the methods of proceeding 
against a mine-proprietor and a public debtor, that in the 
former case tlie community only laid claim to the mine for 
which the twenUj-^fourth was in arrear, ami not to the 
whole property of the defaidter ; while the obligation to 
pay the p7,ir chase- money fell upon the person of the buyer, 
and by that means upon his whole property ; there can 
therefore be no doubt that if the rent fell in arrear, the 
defaulter was not liable to the penalty of imprisonment. 
The speech against Fhamippus furnishes a satisfactory 
example of tlie confiscation of a mine, in wliich several 
persons had a share, without the other pn^yierty of the 

See Taylor, Preface to Demosth. against Meidias, who 
states this from a Cambridge inamiscript, which contains addi- 
tions to llarpocration. [The manuscript has l)ecm published by 
Mr. Bobree at the end of his edition of Photius ; and tiie whole 
article here alluded to is in p. 676. as fullovvs. 

fAlv TiV6i ?iacv9aivovTog 5* 5s ijv 

(rtiv) tciCTu T^v dvjucina vwo^vTJovKur 5 * xui 

TWV Ta KOiVX xXiTTTOVTCJV KCCXitT&Ul 5g OyTAfJ KCCf TUq ifA7r6QUotq 

Demostlc in Pantmn. p. 97. 'T 


163 
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proprietors bein^’ forfeited to the State for the person 
in whose name this speech was composed, possessed 
otlier property besides that whicli was forfeited, which he 
offers to exchange with Pha?nippiis ; and what is more, he 
had otlier mines which were not forfeited to the State 
when the former mine was confiscated. It was only in the 
case of peculiarly aggravating circumstances that the State 
could Inflict severer punishment uponjpersons who failed 
to pay their rent; for, from the nature of suits of this 
description, the assignment of the penalty rested with the 
judges. In all cases connected wutli mines, if it appeared 
that the State had been injured, the mode of proceeding 
was by a public action, and generally a Pliasis, which was 
the form when the injury received had reference to the 
harbours, to embezzlement, or detention of public pro- 
perty, to custom-duties and other taxes, or to sycophancy, 
and the defrauding of orphans, who were under the imme- 
diate protection of the government An offence which 
was especially liable to this method of prosecution was the 
undermining of or encroachment upon the supports 
which considerably endangered tlie security of tlie mines, 
and also displaced the boundaries. Now the law had not 
appointed any definite punishment foi* a large portion of 
the public offenders, wdiich was particularly the case in all 
offences prosecuted by Phasis ; but the accuser fixed the 
penalty in the memorial wliicli he presented, and the 

P. 1039. 2:2, 

See p. 1044. 

Pollux VI 11. 47. Epitome of Rarpocratioti quoted by tin? 
Commentators upon Pollux, Etymoi, Pliotins, and Snidas, in 
V. hex. vSeg. p. 313, 3l/>. 

p. 315. <poccrii : Toy<; 

vjTc^uTrovrofv ro uiiotXXov, Cf. Plior. at sap. 
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defendant made a counter-assessment {uvTirlfA,r\<rig)^ on 
which the court exercised its discretion, without being 
bound by the amount of penalty fixed upon by the liti- 
gant parties; the punishment assigned might however be 
either death, fine, infamy, or banishment ; e, g. Diphilus 
was punished with death, and his property confiscated, fc^^ 
some offence connected with the mines. The Phasis, accord- 
ing to Pollux, w|s brought before the Archon, by which 
we are to vmderstand the Archon Eponynius. This Archon 
however was not the president of the court Sijcacrryj- 

g/oy) in mining cases: we must therefore cither assume that 
if a Phasis was instituted, it was first brought before the 
Archon Eponyrnus, who then referred it to the tribunal in 
which the supreme jurisdiction was lodged; or we must 
limit the assertion of Pollux to the Phasis in cases of orphans’ 
property, which were certainly introduced by tlie Archon 
Eponyrnus All mining cases, whether proceeded in by 
Phasis or by any other method, were introduced by the 
Thesmotheta3 The court appointed for such causes 

is called by a grammarian tlie mining-court The 

speech against Pantienetus is a Paragrajihe against a 
mining-action ; from tliis it is evident that a suit like 
that instituted by Pantenetus as a mining-case belonged 
to the mon tidy causes (=jw./L<.>jvo» tliat is to say, it 

was necessary that judgment should be given within a 
month ; the object being no doubt that tlie mine-pro- 
prietor might not be too long detained from liis business, a 


Pollux V I TI, 89, &c. 

Demosth. in Pantain. p. 976. 18. IV.l. Vill. 88. 
MiTotXh^ticcv ^iTcoco-rigtov, in the argument to (he speech against 
Pantaenetus p. 965. 24. 

Demosth, in Pantaui. p. 966. 17, 

VOL. II. I i 
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preference which was allowed to the mining cases as well 
as to the proceedings in commercial causes Ufcctt), 

and to litigation concerning dowries and between Eranistfle 
{iguviKu) in commercial cases however, and pro- 

bably in all others, this regulation was not introduced till 
after the date of Xenophon’s Treatise on the Revenue, in 
which it was proposed that a more rapid progress should 
be allowed to commercial suits : in the time of Philip the 
monthly causes are mentioned as if they had not been 
previously in existence, and were then but lately intro- 
duced 172. 

Among the fs^iTOLWiKou were included all suits which 
related to the mines, and particularly to the mining-com- 
panies, and whatever else was mentioned in the mining-law 
(/xfraAAixo^ ^73, Concerning this Jaw we have no 

satisfactory account ; there are only four lieads of which 
we have any information, namely, of encroachment, of ex- 
pulsion from the business, of arson, and of armed attack ; 
the tw'o latter were without doubt always the subjects of a 
public action, and the first might certainly take this form 
of proceeding, if public property was encroached u}x>n ; 
but it is by no means true that all mining-causes were 
brought on as public actions. If Demosthenes expresses 
himself correctly, the law w^as divided into these four parts 
alone 174* cases wdiich referred to the mining-compa- 

nies belonged also to the mining-suits 175^ and as these four 

Pollux VllL 63, 101. Ilarpoc. and 8uid. in v. ilKm, 

Lex. Seg. p. 237. 

Xenoph. de Vectig, 3. Orat.-pro Haloneso p. 79, 18 sqq. 

The only passage on the subject of the (*iTctXXiK9t.t Hkcm is in 
Demostb. in Pantfen. p. 976, 977. 

Vid. ut sup. p. 976. 27, — 977. 9. 

*7*^ Ut sup. p. 977. 20, 
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heads contain nothing of the kind, we are compelled to 
siippose that the enactments concerning encroachment and 
expulsion from labour mainly referred to partners in the 
same mine divided into different workshops. It is certain 
from the speech against Pantaenetus that private suits 
between mine-proprietors and otlier private individualsi 
which did not refer to mining, but to any general points 
of law, with which a mine was incidentally connected, were 
not of the number of mining-cases ; as, for example, if a 
law-suit arose for a sum of money lent upon a mine : it is 
evident indeed that such would necessarily be the case. 
Moi’cover the actions for not registering a mine, and non- 
payment of the entrance-money and the rent of the twenty- 
fourth, did not belong to the mining-causes, nor were 
they mentioned in the mining law : the first doubtless fell 
under the head of embezzlement of public property ; the 
second was determined by the laws respecting the public 
debtors; the third was decided according to the laws 
relating to the farming of the revenue (vojaoi xsAcovixo}), 
and accordingly the Phasis could in such a case he insti- 
tuted. The clause in the mining-law which prohibited 
the proprietor from working outside his own boundary, 
or carrying an adit into another compartment does not 


The words in the text are iTnKeiTotrif^fuv t«o¥ ivroq. 

p. 977. 10. It has been thought preferable to unite UrU, which 
certainly makes the sense clearer, hut is still an improbable 
correction. ’Evtaj appears, like the citixi of the Komans, to mean 
both inside and outside, according as the spectator adopts his 
station, as Herodotus (III.*’ 116.) says lvro« u’jr'i^ydvreit : they 
exclude without in reference to us, but within in reference to the 
countries which exclude. Thus iTrtKetTetTi^yuv ivToq rm f^ir^d/v 
means to cut outside your own boundaries, but inside the 
boundaries of those whose property is invaded. Another 
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require any farther explanation, of which however the 
other three stand in need; of these one clause relates to 
persons driving out a mining-proprietor from his business 
(e^sl}Jiov<Tiv ex t^s egyutriotg). Eoepuhion (6?oyA>)) is the term 
in the Athenian law for obtaining possession of another 
person'^s property, when fraudulently taken from the legal 
possessor; and probably it was only used in reference to 
immoveables The action brought by the injured party 
in such a case as this was called the Ukyi ; the same 

form could also be adopted if a man was interrupted in 
the enjoyment of what he had bought, L e. taken, from 
the State, or was obstructed in the prosecution of his busi- 
ness Again, if any person was declared by judicial 
verdict to be the rightful possessor, l)y which he obtained 
permission to seize the property of his antagonist, and was 
obstructed in the seizure by the resistance of the actual 
possessor, this was considered an act of expulsion just as 
much as the non-payment of a debt by a private indivi- 

expression for transgressing the boundaries occurs in p, 977. in 
the words t#?? eVg^ov (/^grecAAov?) (rvyr^ia-oenv tU Tm 
Whether the words rav ttMo-Iov sliould be struck out is 

difficult to decide. 

According to Hudtwalcker {vo7i den Diatetcn p. who 

goes upon the authority of Suidas, on moveable property as well. 
But the action for the forcible abstraction of moveable property 
was the It is therefore probable that the IJovAjj? 

only affected moveables when it was an actio red judicateVy and 
when the mortgagee was obstructed in the exercise of the right 
of seizure upon moveable property. See Publ. Econ. of Athens 
111 . 12 . 

Pollux VfJI. A9. )} 3g ?/«>? yiyntitiy rb 

flit lu cl lyr^iuTC, Suidas in S^ovAtj? dim I 

%(a\ uir i^yd<riccg u tl^yctrc, dtda/p-tv o pofco$ rh 
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t l to his creditor at the appointed term: in both cases 
S!?cri eJovXrjj equally obtained But even without the 
authority of a judicial verdict, the creditor had a right of 
seizure over the mortgaged property, whether moveable or 
immoveable, as soon as the term of payment had expired ; 
and if any resistance was made to him in the exercise of 
this right, the e^ovKYjg might also be instituted, the 
mortgaged property being coirsidered as his own, as soon 
as the time had expired in which his claims sliould have 
been satisfied In like manner a S/xig £^ou/iY}$ could be 

The exercise of the right of seijfiire u]>on immoveahles and 
ships is generally called Ifijictrimv : but in the case of slaves or 
otlier moveable property this expression could not bo employed. 
Of the right of seizure by a judicial verdict, and of the J/Wjo 
for not paying a fine (oc^/o w see Hudtvvalckc r royi 

den Diateicyi p. 134 sqq. ; and with reference to the decisions of 
the Diaeteta^ and Arbitrators p. 152, 183. 

That the creditor had tlie right of taking possession of the 
security, after the expiration of the term of payment, without a 
judicial verdict, as Salmasius {de M, U. cap. 13.) assumes, can 
hardly be denied. Tliis is clearly shewn by an instance in 
Demosth. in Apatui\ p. 894. 5. 6vro<r} gw/ tSi t? 

avr<nt riTret^AK^vrcc p>v»g, Kod oi pc^^^o’rcct K^ciiiTrityov aevTOf uTUirovurtg, 
Koti hs/Sdrtvev dg riv vuvv rp vyri^yiui^'icz, wliere tliere is no 

question of any previous judicial decision. 'I'lic? passage of the 
Etymologist in v. Ipj^xnvtrxt is not decisive; but Suidas in 
V. e^ouXtji plainly distinguishes the S/xn g|ovXijf, wliich was founded 
upon a judicial verdict, from the suit whicli the creditor instituted 
on being obstructed in the exorcise of the right of soi/ure : 

i^i>tec!^sro Se Kut l^cvXng o jcocTg;^,Eiv rev 

or TO vvrog kxi KUfXvofAivog vtto rtvog* In the agreerueii t of Bot- 
tomry in Dernosth. in Lacrit. p. 92(). the riglit of seizing the 
goods without a judicial verdict is granted in a separate clause. 
Seizure for debt without a judicial decision occurs in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes vs. 34. 
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brought on, if one party asserted that be had purchasg^^ 
any thing and laid claim to it on that ground, while 
another party claimed it as mortgagee ; where this 
method of proceeding would naturally be allowed to the 
creditor as illegally deprived of his mortgage, if the 
purchaser did not recognize his title* Expulsion from a 
mine might therefore be considered either as a seizure or 
retention of property, or as obstruction in the use of 
property purchased from the State, and as an impediment in 
the prosecution of the business. As however the mining- 
law contained separate provisions upon this point, expul- 
sion from a mine must have been forbidden under severer 
sanctions than from other property, or there must have 
been particular privileges granted to the mine-proprietors 
against persons who by the general law would have been 
authorized to take possession of their mines. It appears 
to me probable, that a creditor, who lent money upon 
mortgage on a mine, could not, as in the case of other 
mortgaged property, make use of the right of seizure 
without the verdict of a court of justice; and that if he 
ventured to attempt it without such sanction, the debtor 
could institute the against him. For we find 

that in cases of money lent upon mines, tlie mines were 
not given simply in mortgage, as otlier landed property, 
but the creditor was instated as legal j)ossessor by a 
fictitious sale for the amount of the sum lent, and the 

Pollux VI 11. 96. Kce4 if 0 fkcii iafVTifiifog ufA^fo-finriT 
xriftetrog, o ag i dticv}. I do not perceive 

what is the obscurity which liiidtwalcker (vo7i den Didietcn 
p. 143.) finds in these words. It may be observed that the 
same sense is contained in the words of Siiidas just quoted, only 
that Pollux expresses himself more generally, vtcq 

T*)> 05 . 3 his tIs is in our case the ig icavyif^mg. 
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btoT was considered as the tenant of the mine upon 
ling the interest of the principal Mncsicles had bought 
from Pantaenetus, the son of Teleinachus, a mine together 
with the slaves belonging to it: Mnesicles was properly 
the creditor of Pantaenetus, but he is represented as pro- 
prietor of the mine. For when Euergus and Nicobulus 
engaged to lend money to Pantajiietus upon this mine, 
Mnesicles and not Pantaenetus transferred it to them as 
vendor; Euergus and Mnesibulus then became the pro- 
prietors, and let the mine and slaves to Pantenetus, 
fixing the interest of the principal as a fictitious rent, and 
appointing a term for tlie payment of tlie money and the 
conclusion of tlie purchase Pantanietus afterwards, 
wishing to satisfy Euergus and Nicobulus, the purchasers, 
to whom Pantienetus next transferred the mine, were 
willing to take it upon the condition that the two former 
should call themselves the vendors of the mine and the 
slaves^*^. In no place is tlierethe sliglitest indication tluit 
this formality so frequently repc'ated, was at all unusual 
or surprising. To what purpose would have been all 
these tedious proceedings, if a mortgagee? had tlie right of 
seizing the mortgaged mine without a judicial verdict, and 
could institute a oIkyj s^ovKyjc against the debtor for obstruc- 
tion in the seizure ? If however the creditor had no right 
of seizure upon the mine, prudence required that lie should 
call himself the purehaser, in order to have a better legal 
title to the possession of the mortgaged pro|)erty, and not 


Deinosth. in Pantaiii. p. 9(i7, 

ibid. p. 970, 071, 975. An expianation of tho wliole case 
is given by Heialdus in. ^yalnias, Obscr, ud /. A. et 

IV. 3. 
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to suffer his tjiaims to be dependant uponi the uncertainty 
of a judicial decision. Many reasons can be thought df 
why a preference of this kind should have been granted to 
the mines in regard to mortgaged debts ; for example, that 
the mine-proprietor, after having incurred much expence 
without any return, might not be subsequently deprived of 
it against his will, just at the time when he was beginning 
to reap the fruits of his exertions ; or else that the working 
of the mines might not be interrupted to the prejudice of 
the State by a seizure of this kind. It hardly requires the 
authority of Demosthenes ^^4 to state, that expulsion from 
the lease of a mine taken by one individual proprietor 
from another, also authorized the institution of a 
as it was obstructing the proprietor in the prosecution of 
Ins business. The two other lu^ads of the mining-law arc 
very obscure. My arson, or nnder--bitrning^ whicli is the 
exact meaning of the Greek ox]>ression (lav rtf) 

we might cither under.stand tlie burning of the wood used 
for supporting the mine ; or the setting fire to the ores (a 
practice which w^'is well known to the ancients), for the 
pui’pose of undermining the pillars which siipporti'd the 
overlying mass, after they had become infirm. To wdiat 
the prohibition referred of attacking tlie miners with arms, 
and w-hat could have been the inducement to doing so, 
cannot be now^ ascertained ; so far however is certain, that 

Ut sup. p. 9G8. G. and p. 974. An instance of the expul- 
sion of a proprietor and not of a mere sub-tenant, was contained 
in the oration against Mecythus. See Dionys. ut sup. note 
101 . 

Demosth. ut sup. p. 977. 7. Upon the practice of setting 
lire to the ores as used by the ancients, besides Jleiterneier and 
others Ameiilion us above p. 490 s<[q. may be consulted. 
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armed attack is meant, and not the seizure of the tools or 
instruments, as Petit imagines 

One of the chief preferences enjoyed hy the mine- 
proprietors, was the iniinunity from taxes, which the laws 
had allowed to property vested in the mines 
fact itself is unquestionable ; but as it occurs in the speech 
against Phaenippus, in which mention is made of the relief 
which the State had granted to the mine-proprietors, it 
might be thought that nothing more was meant than a 
temporary alleviation for the year in wliich the possessors 
had sustained a severe loss ; a supposition which would 
apparently be confirmed by the assertion of J^schines 
that Timarchiis had sold his estates, including two mines, 
in order to withdraw^ himself from the obligation of serving 
the liturgies by the concealment of his ])roperty. Put as 
iEschines is not accustomed to weigh his words with great 
exactness, the fear of the liturgies entertained by Tiinar- 
chus perhaps extended only to his other estates, togetlier 
with which the mines were only accidental)}'^ mentioned; 
and even if mines did not oblige the |)ossessor to ])erforin 
liturgies, yet the possession of them strongly confirmed 
the idea entertained of a man‘‘s wealth, and the public 
opinion on this subject had no inconsiderable influence 


In the first law Petit (beg. Att. VI 1. 12.) also supposes 
tliat the chambering and the pillars of the mines are meant, hut 
expresses himself in a singular manner, 'fhe words, uu 

he alters by a most absurd correction : Wesselirig has 
already remarked that anus are meant from the words, TrXijv s/ 
pi Tovi a a-ot, oTrA^yy lyxiiv Pctit’s 

whole article upon the mining law is as ill executed as most of 
the other parts of his work. 

Oral, in Phamipp. p. 1044. 17. 

In Tiinarch. p. 121. 
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Upon his nomination to the performance of liturgies. 
In the speech against Phsenippus, however, the orator 
would not have omitted to remark that the immunity 
from taxes enjoyed by the mines was only introduced 
a short time before for the purpose of relieving the 
possessors, if such had been the case; for as the com- 
plainant is particularly earnest in urging the welfare 
of the people in opposition to that of the mine-pro- 
prietors, it would have exactly suited his object to men- 
tion the preference recently shewn to them; but instead 
of this, he speaks in a general manner of the laws by 
which immunity had been granted to the possessors of 
the mines. It is necessary tlierefore to consider the ex- 
emption of the mines from property-taxes and liturgies, as 
established by laws of ancient standing; but whether 
intended as an encouragement to mining or not, is 
another question. Are wc to suppose that the people 
of Athens from no other motive than that of fovouring 
a particular department of industry, would have ex- 
empted a largo number of their citizens from all 
liturgies and taxes for property vested in the mines, 
including moreover the Trierarchy, from which no one 
ivith the exception of the nine Archons had an unqua- 
lified and personal immunity^^^; while from the property- 
taxes, at least according to the statement of Demosthenes, 
no exemption ever existed ? Wliat renders this the more 
improbable is, that a large portion of the mine-proprietons 
were extremely wealthy in certain times: and that any 
person might, when he pleased, have w^itlidrawn himself 

A temporary exemption from tlie Trierarchy was allowed 
in certain cases, c*. g. orphans were exempt during their mi- 
nority, and for one year over. 
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from^sthe public services, by purchasing and working mines; 
Sly opinion is that this immunity could not have been 
conceded as an encouragement to mining and mine-pro- 
prietors, but only upon a legal principle. The mine-pro- 
prietor was a tenant in fee-farm, who was permitted the 
use of public property in consideration of the payment of 
a sum of money, and of a portion of the yearly produce 
as rent. But the property-taxes and liturgies only fell 
upon freehold property, while the mines, being conveyed 
by the people under the condition that the tenants made 
an annual payment to the State, were for this reason 
considered as tax-free. Whether slaves were included 
among the property vested in mines, I do not venture to 
determine : there being however no reason of any co- 
gency why a tax should not have been imposed upon 
them, it appears to me more probable that by the pro- 
perty in the silver-mines, we are only to understand the 
mines belonging to a citizen. A legal consequence of the 
exemption of the mines from taxes was their exclusion 
from the property which was made over in the exchange 
(avTiSocric) Moveables and imnioveables belonging to 
the two parties were conveyed in the exchange from one 
to the other, all sucli property being liable to property- 
taxes and liturgies, with the exception only of the silver- 
mines, which did not oblige the possessor to perform any 
of those services. 


[There follows in the original an abstract of Xenophon's 
proposals with respect to the silver-mines in his Essay on 
the Revenues. But as an account of this plan has been 


Orat. ill Pluenipp. ut sup. 
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ready given at the end of the fourth book', the translator 
has omitted it here, as a needless repetition. He will how- 
ever take this opportunity of offering a few remarks upon 
an argument brought forward by Mr. Boeckh both in his 
Treatise on the Prices of Slaves, and in the above Disser- 
tation 

It is stated by Xenophon to have been a common 
practice in Attica, to let slaves to be employed in the 
mines at the rate of an obohis a day for each. The 
proprietor therefore received for one slave 350 oboli, or 
nearly 59 drachmas a year^. Now the selling price of 
mine- slaves appears, upon the author’s computation, to 
have varied from 125 to 150 drachmas. Consequently,” 
he says, ca])ital laid out in this mannlf produced an 
annual return of nearly 50 per cent, a rate so dispropor- 
tionate to the profits obtained by other modes of invest- 
ment, that the statement of Xenophon must evidently have 
another meaning:” and lie ends by conjecturing, that the 
rent of the mine in which the slaves worked was included 
in this payment of an obelus. Now it should be observed 
that this conjecture is perfectly gratuitous ; and as the 
passage of Xenojihon is both explicit and precise'*, unless 


^ \'ol, II. p. 403 sqq. 

Vol. 1. p. 100. vol. U. p. 474. 

That is, if only 350 working days are reckoned. It seems 
liowever inueb more probable ibat tbey laboured without inter- 
mission; and that if any slave failed from fatigue, the lessor 
furnished a fresh one. 

^ Xenopb. de Vectig. 4, 14. Nuc/as; ttotI o NtKVt^ccrcv 

Iv ro7i IkzIvo^ 'Zuxj'ici 

a iKotirrov tIjj UTrohihovxt, t o »» 

w Cl li rx TfxKxtx Asygiv : 

Hx) yetr^ vvv ‘noX'hci iWiv iv Tefj iv'iCffc 
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the obvious meaning of the words leads to a complete 
a1>su|rdity, there is strong reason for not acceding to so 
forced an interpretation as that proposed. Perhaps how- 
ever, if the circumstances of tlie letting arc more closely 
examined, the apparent difficulty may be diminished at 
least, if not altogether removed. A person engages to 
supply a large number of slaves for the severest and most 
unwholesome^ description of labour, and always to keep 
that number complete. For tliis he must speculate in 
slaves as a dealer speculates in horses ; he must purchase 
large numbers with a certainty that many will be of very 
inferior value to others; the sick, tlie weak, and the aged 
must be maintained, when their labour is of little value. 
In Attica inote^)ver there was very considerable danger of 
the elopement of slaves; and in time of war, wlien once 
lost, they could never be recovered. On one occasion too 
the mine-slaves mutinied against their masters, and seized 
a neighbouring fortress, from which they ravaged the 
country around for a whole summer; and it is ])rol)able 
that, for this one successful, there were many unsuccessful 
attempts. It is evident then that all tliese circumstances, 
by increasing the risk and exponce, would also })roduce an 
apparent increase in the amount of profits on capital thus 
invested. Now it would be easy to pursue the subject 
fartlier, and to cite parallel cases of apparently high profits 
in modern times, when indemnification for extraordinary 
danger or expence is required : but until tlie author can 
bring stronger arguments in favour of his conjecture, wluit 
has l)een said appeai\s to be sufficient ; at the same time 
also falls his other no less improbable supposition, that 


Vol. II. p. 441, 469. 
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Xenophon means in his plan for buying with the public 
money slaves to be let to private proprietors in the 
to recommend that mines belonging to the State should be 
let jointly with them®.] 

** Vol. IL p. 475. 



Note to p, 417 , and p. 439 - 


Since the publication of Mr. Boeckh’s Memoir on the 
Laurian Mines, a more accurate description of the locality 
has been given by Mr. Dotlwell in his Tour through Greece, 
from whose account tlie following notices are extracted, 

-At a short distance from Thoricus, in his way from Athens, 
Mr. Dodwell observes, that in some places the road was 
elevated like a bank, and had the appearance of being arti- 
ficial; great part of it being composed of scoria from the 

silver-mines of Laurion (vol, 1. p. 534.) One hour from 

Thorikos brought us to one of the ancient shafts of the silver- 
mines; aifid a few hundred yards further we came to several 
others, which are of a sfjuare form, and cut in the rock. We 
observed only one round shaft, which was larger than the 
others, and of considerable depth, as we conjectured from 
the time that the stones, which were throwoi in, took to reach 
the bottom (p. 537 ). Near this are the foundations of a 
large round tower, and several remains of ancient w'alls, of 
regular construction. The traces are so extensive, that tligy 
seem to indicate not only the buildings attached to the mines, 
but the town of Laurion itself, which w’as probably strongly 
fortified, and inhabited principally by the people belonging to 

the mines We observed several large heaps of scoria 

scattered about (p, 538.) We proceeded over the low 

part of Laurion, and had some difliculty in finding the way to 
Sunium, to which there was no regular track, Arc. Travelling 
here by night would be attended with almost certain destruc- 
tion, owing to the numerous shafts, which, concealed by the 
weeds and bushes, form a treacherous ambush by the way^' 
(p. 539.). 
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Un his return from ^uriiutn, Mr. Dodwe^ll observed, not far 
from that place, “ a great quantity of scoria heaped j^^^ear 
the sea; and a little further inland the shaft of a mine/* 


Note to p. 430. Ime S3. 

The following passage is from Walpole’s Memoirs relating 
to Asiatic Turkey p, 420. 

When Mr. Hawkins was on his voyage to the Euripus, 
he was detained by the Etesian winds many days on the 
coast of Attica, and was enabled to make during that time an 
accurate exainination of the mining district. The result of 
this mineralogical survey was_, the discovery of the veins of 
argentiferous lead-ore, with which that part of the country 
seems to abound.” 
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AVIk'ii il)(t Human iiunieial is omiltetl, llic; fiist volume is meant. 


A. 

Actors, gains of uci. 

Additional payments II. Gl sq. 

^Advvxroi sqq, applied to 

pro])erty IT. 32G, 

Angina, its area and slav^e-po- 
pulation 55, 5(), Eicosto- 
log ns there 11. 54. 

^A.u(pvylx II. 

^Ayav xTif,iViTog and rtfAT^roq 11.98, 

Agonothetjo 289, 

^Ayo^cc, revenues from II. 23. 

Ayo^ocToi 1 1 . 2 3. 

Ayo^xvoi^oi ()7 . II. 49. 

Ay^c6(piov OiKYj II. G9, 122. 

Ay^oe.<pov fAirotX’Kov ^Ix.^ 11. 478. 

Agyrrhius 294, 298, 390, 304, 
^307. II. 27 sqq. 

Atytxo^sti; II, 25 8 . 

hxvi II. 7 4, 89, 99, 101. 

Alexander's plunder and reve- 
nues in Asia 19, 20. 

Aicibiadcs, treasurer on tlie 
Acropolis 2r>(.>. his assess- 
nwmt of the tributes II, 137. 
his profligacy 390. his pro- 
perty 1 1. 245. 

Alcnneon 1 3. his wealth 1 1. 235. 

Allies, dependant and inde- 
pendant 11. 14]. 

AAey/ou 2tKVi 259. 

A^(pirx 1 27, 131, 382. 


Altars, building of 271,11. 117. 

Ainmonis 322. 

Arnorgus, stuffs of 141. 

'Af>^(pore^o7rXovg 178. 

Anapblystus a fortress 270* II. 
417. 

' Avx7Foy^x(px 11. 5/>. 

* Amtrvvrx^ig 11. 280. 

Andocides, oration of E/- 
^ijvv\g not spurious 237. Aa- 
docides interpreted 25(> srj. 
explained and emended 11. 
2(> sqq. 

’ Ay^^x'^o^te'fxoi If. 149. 

A avd^oXi^’^iov 11. 375, 

Androtjon 11. 3>04 sq, 

’Avrtyov.V, a sa(*red trireme 322. 

*AvTiy^x(pyi 11. 82. 

^Avrty^ccCputs for the puhiic mo- 
ney 247 s(|. 252. for distri-^^ 
butions of corn 122. 

^Avrldocri? If. 398 s(|. 491. 

Antiochus the Groat 20. 

Antipater, regulation made by 
him concerning the rights of 
citkenship 11, 248, 31 1 . 

Antiphon’s orations concerning 
the tribute of Samotbrace 
and of Lindus II. 155 sq. 
Antiphon emended 11. 2 (>8. 
interpreted 11. 144. 

^ATTXyc^y^ 11.74, 1 i 0. 

Aphidna a fortress 270. 
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INDEX. 


Apodectae 213 sq. 

!!• 279. 

’A7ro<po^flfr 99. II , 471. 

of til# allies to the Lacedae- 
iDGuians II. 132. 

contraband articles 
74. 

^ArrAfTToMi? II. 321, 

’A9royfli|<5 H* 156. 

^ATf^r/fcnfiet 191. 

320. 

294. . 

Architheoria 286. JI. 204. 

’A^;i^6jyj35 II. 26, 28, 53. 

Archons, Athenian, mode of 
their nomination and qua- 
lifications requisite M. 275 
sqq. 

Arclions or Governors of the 
Athenians in the subject 
States II. 146. 

Area of Attica 45. 

Areopagus 208, 253. 11. 259. 

*A^ysSug II. 258. 

*A^y/W 3/x« II. 234. 

II. 375. 

"^'A^yv^og and <egyt>§ioy, difference 
between 35. 

Aristides 221,236. bis assess- 
ment of the tributes II. 132. 

Aristophanes, property of II. 
21 1 sq. 

Aristophanes the poet, Eq. 174, 
1300. p. 388. Vesp. 657. II. 
4. Ecclesiazusje illustrated 
11.257,291. 

Aristotle, the (Economics in- 
correctly attributed to 9. II. 
6, 377. emended II. 7. 

Arms, prices of 145. 

Arrhephoria II. 204. 

Artabe 126. 

Artemisium, battle of 342. 

131, 132. 

^A(rtlSUxg y^ec^i II* no, 113 . 

Asses, price of 102. 


*Ao‘rv90fACi 272. 

Astyra, mines of 15. 

*Ari^y^x^d9 171* 

^Ar'iXiieb 116 sqq. reu f^mtktov 
JI. 46. from liturgies 11. 201. 
from the property -tax 11.230, 
from the trierarchy II. 322 
sqq. of the resident aliens 
II. 314. of the Isoteles. II. 
318. 

'AnxdvviTx 1 1. 55. 

Athenians in Delos II. 176; 

Athlothetm 287, 288. 

’Artfilec II. Ill, 124 sq. 

373. 

Automedon’s decree for the Te* 
nedians II. 163. 

AvrovofMi II. r4i. 

B. 

Bankers 169 sqq, honest 170, 
but infamous 171. 

Baths, price of 159. 

Beggary, unknown at Athens 
in its best times II. 247. 

Besa 11.421. 

Bimojv diTcr, II, 108. 

Birds, prices of 138. 

B/ioc/3yig dtxv} II, 98. 

Bond-slaves 96. If. 233, 258. 

Books, trmle in 66, 67. 

Bowmen "111 sq. 352 sq. 

BcvMvirwg y^et<pi II. 69, 124. 

Bomoct 289. 

Bottomry 176 sqq. 

Bread 131, 132. 

Building, works of undertaken 
by the State 268 sq. 

Burials, expence of 153, 286. 

Byssus 141. 

Byzantium, decree of II. 203. 
its financial difficulties and 
measures II, 389 sq* II, 391 
sq. 
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c. X. 

Califas, family of, and its^ wealth 
11.242. 

GaUias son of Cailiades 11. 245. 

Gal lias the mine- proprietor 11. 
245. discovered a method of 
making cinnabar 11. 432. 

Callistratus the son of Calli- 
crates 306. 11. 30, 162,250. 

Campaigns, duration of 383. 

Carthage, views of Athens 
against it 388. 

Cassander, his arrangement re- 
specting the rights of citi- 
zenship 11 . 248. 

Cavalry of the Athenians 61, 
366, 384. pay of 335. ratio 
to the infantry 35 1 . provi- 
sion-money of the cavalry 
336. 

Centesiina (usiira) !(>/, 174. 
11. 310. 

Chalcidcans received ships from 
Athens 342. 

Chalcis, a State of Cleruchi II. 

171. 

Chabrias, his profligate life 390. 

Chares, his profligacy 390. 

Xii^oiorov 171. 

yiit^oy^x(pov 171 . 

II. 7. 

XXecf^vs 14], 142. 

Choregia 11. 200, 207 sq.,215 
sq. of the resident-aliens II, 
313 sq. 

Chorus of coniedv altered II. 
215. 

otKouvrif 348, 349. 

X^vcroe and difference 

between 35 . 

Cirnon, his liberality 154. 11. 
248. bis military force 345. 
takes Thasos If. 21. com- 
pare II. 23. his fines II. 115, 
117. 


Cinnabar 11. 432 $q. method 
of preparing discovered by 
Callias 11. 432. 

Gistophori 31. 

Citizens, number of at Athens 
46 sqq. 

Citizenship, rights of fixed by 
Antipater and Cassander II, 
248. sold at Byzantium II. 
392. 

Clarotm II. 169, 233. 

Classes, three II. 272 sq. 

Clazomenians, iron-money of 
the II. 381. 

Cleomencs satrap of Egypt 114, 
115. 

Cleon 62. his property II. 247, 
129. 

Clerks 247. 

(.'leruchi II. 169. Athenian ci- 
tizens II. 175. 

Cleruchim 155, 289, 290. II. 
168 sqq. 

Clothing 141 sq. 

Colacretfo 232 sq. II. 84. 

Colchis, gold-washiJigs at 16. 

( ’ommeicial court 69. 

Commercial weights II. 193 sq, 

Confiscation of propert y II. 127- 
not productive II. 131. 

Conon, his property 33. 

(vonstautine the (jiieat 19 . 

Contributions II. 375. 

Copper coins of the Athoniarii 
24,44. II. 384. 

Copper luoriey issued by Timo- 
theus 392. II. 385. 

Copper-ores at Lfiurion 11.432. 

C'orinthians sold triremes to the 
Athenians 147. 

Corn, prices of 127 sq. 

Corn, regulation.s with regard 
to 115 sqq. 

Corn, engrossing of J 10 sqq. 

Corn-land in Attica 109. 

C'ourts of justice 316. 
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INDEX. 


Craterus collector of decrees 

266. ‘ 

Crenides, mines of 15. 

Croesus, "Offerings of 18. stater 
of 34. 

Crowns, weight of golden 39. 
bestowal of them 329, 330. 

Custom-duties II. 23 sqq. 
farmers of II, 52 sqq. frauds 
committed by the farmers of 
II. 27 sq. by land II. 31. 

Cyrus tlie Younger, amount of 
pay given by 3fi5. 

Cytliera, tribute of II. 138. 

Cyzicus, battle of 359. 

Cyj^icenic stater 35, 3fi. 


D. A. 

Daiiiaretion 33, 37. 

Darics 32. 

Accor fAcXcyih II. 375. 

Datum, mines of 15. Cjillislrti- 
tus founder of 306. 

Debt, national 200. 

Debtors, public IL 118 sqq. 
Deign) a 81. 

AiKocTT^ 11, 39, 41 sq. 5(), 
AiKccrevTii^iov II. 39, 4l, 53. 
AiJCCCTTjXoytX II. 41. 

ABfcptTi}?^Gyot IL 41, 53. 
Aixxxivrxi II. 41. 

AiKcctamt II, “1 1 , 53. 

Delian Archons II. 145. 

Delos, claims of tlie A thenians 
to II. 150. 

Delphi, teni}>Ie of, properly in- 
dependant II. 396. 

Demades 227, 228, 301, 302. 

11.114. 

Deinarchs 2 12. JI. 281 sq, 
Deinetrias, a sacred trireme 
322. 

Demetrius IMjalerous, census in 


the time of 51. his financial 
administration II. 1 89^^^ 

Avi^iOTFgxrx 265 sq. II. iff* sqq. 

ATjfcicrm 277. II, 233. 

Demosthenes against Meidias 
interpreted II. 102, 106. first 
oration against Aristogeiton 
of doubtful authority, the se- 
cond spurious 49. the oration 
spurious 89, the 
fourth Philippic spurious 243, 
293. the speech against Ti- 
motheus spurious 306. sp( ech 
against Polycles explained 
and emended 1 80 sq. against 
Lacritus explained 183 sq. 
oration concerning the Sym- 
morim 343. the 
f^Tiyo^iKtl, the orations against 
Nicostratus, Plnenippus, Ne- 
ana, Hieoerines, Onetor, Eu- 
ergvis, and Mnesibulus and 
others, are falsely ascribed 
to Demosthenes. Property 
of Demo.stbenc*s II. 237, 254. 
oration against Meidias l>e- 
jongs to Olynip. 106. 4. 11. 
298, 353. oration against 
Bceotus de nomine a].)out 
Olymp. 107. 1. II, 297. his 
regulation of the Symmorim 
II. S49 «q. law of the I'rie- 
rarchy II. 3.57 sq. 

Al^|^toTeA^J Beirut, 284. 

Avif^iCTiK^ n^el 284. 

Idenarins 28, 29. 

Ai^usirix.Qv 11. 50. 

Aici^cy^oq in the trierareby i I. 321 . 

P3l, 122, 289. 

Diattetm, pay of the 316, 317. 
wlmtiier an Isoteles could he 
a Dire teles 11. 317* 

Aixyivyiov II. 7. of tlie Byzan- 
tines II. 40. 

Aidy^x^^x of the Symmoria^ II. 
307. 'fA’tf o'fCsVAy TI. 347. 
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211 , 11 . 308. 

Aixvoj^jxi '289 sqq. 

Ai<»7rW>idv II, 37* 

AUeet UTO (rv^^oX&iV 09. II. 141, 

Ai^os^icc. 065 . 

Diobeiia 296 sqq, 

Aioijcntrii; h^» x.ati otrloc 226- 

Diouysivjs tl)(? Brazea II, 384, 

Dionysius tlie Elder, his mili- 
tary force 340. coined false 
rnoiicy II. 383. 

Diophaiitus proposed to make 
the manual labourers public 
slaves 64. II. 233. 

.Diphilus, propertv of 50, 227. 
IL 247. 

Docks in the PiiYccMis 269. in- 
spectors of 27 L 

Ao^vS^s^xvov 37 0. 

AavMi'a. of the allif^s II. 148. 

Ae»f^o^6Ktx<; y^x^pi II. 100, ] HE 
II. 69. 

Dovviy II. 283 sq. 

Drachma, the common money 
of account 25 sq. heavy 
/Eginetan, light Attic 26- 
drachma before the time of 
Solon 26, 31, I 93 s(iq. 

Duties, high out of,' Hica IT. 50. 


Economy, divided by Aristotle 
into four kinds II. 6. 

Eels, (’opaic 139* 

Etjccov 330. 

E/^octtm II. 38, « 39- 
'Elx.ocrrcXoyoi II. 39, 53. 

^.ttrxyysXfx 77. II. 80, 1 1 0, 
Rlcrpi^itv II. 316 . 

Elirpo^cc olqect 01212. II. 227. 
''EK^Od'H 176. 

'ExMy'iiy TO riXog II. 52. 

’ExAoy^? 210, 238, II, 52. 

E.xPopioy II. 6. 


Eleusis, a kyrtress 270. 

of the allies II. 148. 
EAAuj^iov 11.31. 

'£AXu:£v;crr^/ II. 31, 5ffc: 
Embassadors, pay of 317 sqq* 
Elmeralds II. 432, 

' dixat 70. 11. 481, 

’EfXTT^^it^v ta.xes from 11 23. 
^^Eurro^ov II, 23. 

II. 100, 12.1, 122, 126. 
Eyyiy^atxuivoi Iv ’Aitf«7r<jAe; II. 
121. ‘ 

’Eyy^oc^pl) 0g{r^®tlsT^v II, 122. 
Engrossing reslrain(:>d in At- 
lical. 11. 

■*Eyyvd», lyyvnrxt 1.1, 52. 
'Eyj£T>JT<xA 11.3. 

* E 'yV'iu 16V 11. 22 . > . 

*Evoix(ov hx'/i II. 76. 

^EyT‘K I 1 » 18-] . 

'Epi^itr n. S-l. 

R.TS-tj'^drxi 373 . 

Epicrates, ])rt>]>erlv oi II. 247. 
I‘qnden \ ot n m 3 SO. 

II. .‘>.’>2,3/6. 
*E?r<yvAUfr«vg5 II. 13. 

’'E7i’iy^xpih 2 10, 21 l.AE ,408. 

’F.7rtKX(f''rix II. /. 

*E'.T(/£.BpX^XiOy II. /. 

ETTixA'/j^oi II. 79 sq. 

11. 140. 

' E. t> 5; jcoivij? TT^esro^du 22 1 - 

i'7rifJC^XY,TXl 70V lu':ro^tov ^ » E 111. 
ZTri^'cAviJxt Tcijy Atowrii^iy 288.> 

of the sacred o!iv(‘-t.ree.s II. 
1 ^ 

1 Kt. 

E7ri(rnf-t>xl¥tir6xt ru<i tu^vvxg 259, 
note 187. 

’ETr/erxoTTOx 211, 741.9* 

'ETrtfrrxrxi of tlie tempirs 217. 

TOfv dr./irCocrtet'v i^yaJVy vhxruy 272. 

E^'Ytihioi lo^Tx-i 282. 

’E TTi i 1 1 > 2 J . 

’E5T<r^o7rtj5 dix/i II. 75 sq, 

Epobeiia i/O, I|, 87 sqq. 
'E^n-ioyiov U. .‘i*. 
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Equestrian nations of Greece 
344. 

328, 329. 

^73. 

*E^ya<rt^^tov II, 467. 

273. 

’Er^^uxi 86 . 

Euboea under the Athenian do- 
minion II. 152. II 172. 
Euha^an wars II. 329, 370 sq. 
Eubulus of AnaphJ3^stiis 202, 
242, 300. 

Euripides the Younger, tax pro- 
posed by II. 257, 273, 291. 
Etl^vvx 254 sqq. 

E!l0vvot 254 sq. 

E^Xl^icriu^ 2tKV^ II. 108. 
Exchauge 11. 284, 368 sqq. 
491. 

'EiixxTTxl 389. 

?/kd II. 106, 108, 484 

.sqq. 

Exports from Attica 58, 66. 


F. 

Fifth II. 37. 

Fiftieth, produce of II. 29. of 
the gods and lieroes of the 
tribes II. 44. 

Financial difficulties of States 
II. 373 sqq. 

Fines 11. 104, 113- under what 
conditions they could be re- 
mitted 11. 126. low rate in 
the laws of Solon 11. 104. 

Fish, prices of 138, 139. 

Fishmongers 139. 

Foreign dancers 11. 106. 

Fortifications of Athens and 
other places in Attica 269 
sq. 

Fortune- tellers, tax on at By- 
zantium II. 48. 


Freedmen, protection -money 

and triobolon of II. 46|^48. 


G. r. 

Galepsus IL 22. 

Generals, different kindsof 243. 
their lavish expenditure 390. 

II. 259. 

Fix^avidv II, 436. 

rS x^yv^iT/( II, 427. 

Gold, rare in the earliest times 
32. ratio of to silver 40, coins 
of in Greece 32 sq. issued 
by Athens 33. II. 11. bad 
gold coins II. 384. gold ta- 
lent 37. 

247 different kinds 
of 24,9 sqq, 

II. ()9. 

Guardians, actions fo: miscon- 
duct of II. 75 sqq. 

Gyges, his sacred offerings 17. 

(jymnasiarcliy II. 21 6. 


H. 

Hadrian, law of, respecting the 
furnishing of oil, II. 13. 

Ilalmyris II. 225. 

Harpalus 20. 

Harpoc ration emended II. 281. 

Hegemon of Fhasos, his law- 
suit II. 143. 

TIegemonia of Athens, duration 
of it H. 193. 

Hecatombs 103. 

Helena, island of, its area 45. 

Helleiiotamife 224, 236 sq. If. 
139. 

Helots 344, 319. 11. 233. 

Eerr/xa'if II. 204, 221. of the 
resident-aliens 11. 314. 

'Erxi^i^w^ H.’ 110. 
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79, 178. 

96. 

Hieruiii on the Bosporus 184. 

Hieron of Syracuse 13, 

*l6^oa-«o/ 288. 

*^\7circtyuiyti stAouk 384, 

*l:r7ri/$) ivjrd^x reXovvTH II. 260. 
see Knights* 

Hippias the Pisistraticl, his 
financial measures II. 383. 
sold the parts of the houses 
which projected into tl'.e 
street If. 391, sold an ex- 
emption from the Liturgies 
11.391. 

Hippodanius built the Piraeeus 
88 . 

362. 

Hipponicus, his fiiniily and 
wealth 11. 242. 

‘oJoTTflie/ 272. 

Honey, price of, 140. of the 
mines 11. 437. 

Hopletes, tribe at Athens II. 
258. 

OyrXtjxyuyo'i 372. 

Hoplitm, number of, 358 sq, 
persons who served ns IIop- 
lita? H. 266. resident-aliens 
as Hoplit«ai 347 sq. 

on mortgaged lands 172 
sq. H. 280. 

Horses, price of, in Attica 101. 
JJ. 253. 

Houses let by the State and by 
the temples II. 14 sqq. their 
value in Attica 88 s(j. their 
number 88, 56. metliod of 
building at Athens 89. 

Houses, rent of, 186 sqq. 

Hundretlth, duty of, II. 32. 

diKT] or y^x(pti 11. 89, 
101, 102, 110, 1 19. 

Hydriaplioria II. 314. 

TAa>^oi 1 1. 1 0. 

*Y7riiKcot^ subject allies II. 141. 


r^n^ariu opposed to 320 . 
r^ti^lrxty sailors 373 , 

of the Hopiitac 362. 
Y frey^x^f^xTiv^ 251, 

TcroTiAgff 11 . 147 . 

Y^ror/pija-if 11. 279. 


I. 

Imports of Attica 66. 

Incomes of the citizens, as 
compared with the taxes II. 
214, 

Independant allies of Athens 
II. 141. 

Independant and tributary^ al- 
lies 11. 147. 

India, gold of, 17. 

Industry, taxes on, 11. 49. 
Injury, action for personal, 11. 
81 sq. 

Inheritance of public debts II. 
126. 

Intercourse witii men and wo- 
men, price of fixed by the 
State 164. II. 49. 

Ionia, large revenues accruing 
to the Athenians from II. 
152. 

Iron- money II. 381, 387, 388. 
ismus emended II. 236, 
Ischomachus, his property II. 
239. 

Islands, subject to the Athe- 
nians II. 151. 

Isoteles, could possess landed- 
property in Attica II. 318. 
their rights, Szc, II. 316 sq. 


.Jurisdiction of Athens over the 
allies II. 141 sq(j. 
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K. 

KcCtVCTO/^UV II. 440. 

K<j6toc/3o^^i riXovi II. 55. 

K6y;^^e*'v II. 415 suj. 

Ksy;^g«$ II. 415 S(j. 

Knig'lits, ordor of, at y\theos 
351 5i(i. 11. 259 e.q. thoiv 
right to lili superior oilices 
II. 275. see 

KdiVAfviKct 11, 323 sq. 

I.. 

Lacl»ares the tyrant 11. 390. 

Laconia, estates in 1 10. 

Lainpadarohia II. 218. 

Land, value of 85 sq. division 
of in Attica 11 . 235. 

Land forces of Athens 340 sqq. 

Land-tax, not regular at A thens 
11. 2. 

Laurion, ii^incs of, IL 18, 415. 
tlieir iniportance to Atiiens 
IL 416. situation of II. 417 
sq. defended by fortresvses 11 . 
421 sq. metals found in IL 
427 sq. I’iglit of property in 
IL 453. belonged to the 
►State 11. 453. were let in 
fee farm IL 454. Xenophon’s 
proposals with regard to IL 
403. 

Lanriotis II . 449. 

L(?ad, price oi’ 44. found in the 
11 lines of Laiirion II. 42 (S, 
430. 

I.ease, advertisement of, by tlie 
borough Pirreeus IL 15, 223. 

Leather-money II . 389. 

AnwotAot^rv^Uv 5/«j3 II. 98. 

IveUine* of public property IL 

11 . 

Leucon, comedy of^ the *'Oya? 

«crjico(p<)go<; 11. 38. 


Lex icon S eg u ieranum emended 
11.24,27. 

Litras 26, 27. 

Liturgies IL 199 sqq. super- 
intendance of 211. as reve- 
nues of the State II. 199. 
liturgies in other Grecian 
States besides Athens IL 4, 
5. ^ivoUm and 

•jvcXtrtKxl Jl. 313 sq, latiirgi 
IL 299. 

Loans II. 378. 

Ai^oq 371. 

Aoyiorfxoi; 253 sq. 

Aoytorrxi 254 S(jq. were open to 
bribery 261. 

Lupins 140. 

Lycurgiis 221, 221, 226,227, 
292. his account.s 264. com- 
pleted tlie docks 269. bis 
financial administration II. 
183 sqq. 

Lysandor sent largo sums of 
money to Sparta 43. 

M. 

Manager of (lie [mbiic revenue 
22] sqq. 

Maratlion, battle of 343. festi- 
val for it 283. 

Maroneia IL 420. 

Mccerr^ot and (KrecrrK^H 21 3. 

Mdl^x]3L 

Meals of tlie Athenians 136. 

Midifcvog o'tTVi^oq size of 123. 

MiiwTQX 332. 

Mercenaries 388. 

Metals, the precious, places 
where they were found in 
Greece 14 sqq. the use of 
forbidden to private indivi- 
duals in Sparta IL 386. 
species of metals found in 
the Laurian mines 11, 427 sq. 
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MtrmXXticli II. 482. 
Metronomi 67. 

Metrourn II. 143, 

Mines of Laurion 61, manner 
in which they were let 100, 
189, 209. II. 19, 457. reve* 
nues from them II. 462 sq. 
value of a single share 87. 
II. 467. see Laurion, 

Mint at Athens 194. II. 
450. 

Mipr&is, pay of the soldiers 363. 
meaning of the word fAia-66l 
in the Wasps of Aristophanes 
II. 4. II. 

367. /Si6vXivrtx.c^ 310 

sq. diKccof-Titiog 311 sq. hxXn- 
(TMiTiiKog 304 sq. (rvyinyit^mig 
312. 

}Alcr&6i}(rig o’Iko'j 190. 

a‘i6)g cliKOv II. 78 S(j. 

Mia'0ovf^ivoi^ tcTiants v>r !and(?d 
estates 11. .52. used by tre 
grammarians for tenancy in 
iee 11.461, 

Missiles 385. 

Mixture of lanuriagcs at Athens 

66. 

y^x<p^ 11. 60. 

Aloney, exportation of 65. 
Monopolies of the IS rate 73 s(|. 

11. 391. 

Myronides 305. 

Mytiiene, CI<?riichi there II. 
177. rent (u* tribute paid by 
the Mvlileneans to them II. 
177. 268. 

X. 

National wealth of Attica 11. 
249. how distributed 11, 247. 
23(). 

NatvKM^ot. speculators in houses 
188. II. 15. 

Naucrari 211. 11. 28 1, 327- 


origin of the name IJ. 327. 
TT^vrdvug rm 341. 

Naucrarias of Solon and of 
Cleisthenes 341 sq. II. 32? 

sq*, 

vTriiccoi 11. 147. 

Nausinicus, valuation in the 
Archonship of JI. 285 sqq., 
291,295, 315, 

N<5CiJt«< 373. 

'HxvrifcoVf bottomry II, 402. 
Nautodiccu 69. 

Naval force of Athens 341 sq, 
354 sq. 

Naxos, siiojection of IT. 1 19. 
Nicias, the son of Niceratns, 
his family and its wealth II. 
240. Ids expedition to Sicily 
355. his Archetbeoria 287,, 

N OJXi CTf^iA 44 . II. 385, 

Koivlv *E>\><i^viKov II, 385. 

No^o/ TgXtft/vodo/ ll. 54, 

'NofCcilV',]^ I 1 . i I . 

Nojnothetie 319. * 

Nummijs of the Sicilfans 27. 


O. 12. 

Obligation to iniliiary service 
according to tlio dilferent 
classes 11. 265. 

Obolus and obehus 132. c/iiXot 
and ofSiXtc'x.ot^ spits 1 1 , 3S6. 

Ocnoii a fortress 270. 

the wlioje pro])erty, dif- 
ierent from •<»/«; 149, 190. 
11, 76. 

Oil, price of 134 

Olives 1 10. CM 1 lino of encou- 
raged 59. 

Olive-trees, action for destroy- 
ing tliern 59, 11. 72. 

Oivovrrx 382. 

f)intment, price of 14,3. 

fliynthian wars 11, 356. 
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used of the public re- 
venue II. 52* 

Opisthodomus of Minen^a, 

; tx eas u re preserved there 1 1 . 
189. 

]37. 

It^ec 284. 

140. 

Oropiis, custorii^duties taken 
there II. 3 i, 

309. II* 128, 

Ov<rix (pctvi^K and u(Pmp4( II. 252. 

Oxen, prices of 84, 103. 

P. n. o. 4^. 

llat^u/Ba^av Tl. 84. 

IJat^UJCUTacjSoXil 1 1 . 84. 

Tlfie^tzXoi, 321. all freo- 

nu'n 349* 

nat^acAc^, treasurer of the 2*29. 

nat^xvo/uAfv II. 110, 114. 

y^Or^i 11 . 115 . 

of the Hellen<;tami<*e 
241. of the Eutluini 251. 

Parthenon, treasure preserved 
there II. 191. 

Pasion tlie banker II. 239» 248. 
313, 37(). 

Passports 277. 

IJcAT^m 6vcrlcti 282. 

Uxr^iCifriKce, at Byzantium con- 
liscated II. 392. 

Peloponnesian war, expences of 
386. 

Penestse 349. H* 233, 258. 

Pentacosiomedimny T. 259 sqq. 
when they served in war 
350. 11. 266. 

JJivryiicotrrii 11.24. tow o’/tov 1 1 , 25. 

Pericles 19, 261 sqq, 311.11* 
389. his administration of 
the tributes II. 135 sq. Clo- 
ruchife sent out at his le- 
rouimendation II. 172, 173- 


Persians, provision their troops 
from the enemy*s country 
379* gave subsidies to the 
Greeks, particularly to the 
Spartans’19. II, 574. revenues 
and treasure of Persia 16. 
Persian booty enriched the 
Greeks 13. I i. 374. 

Pe rsons, taxes on 11.2. 

Phusis 115. 11.96, no, 480. 
Phidias 262. 

Phidon did not coin gold 31. 
supplanted tlie use of oboli 
ot spits II. 386. 

Philippi, mines there 15. 
Phiiochorus, a collector of in- 
scripti(ms 26.5. his date .327* 
Phocaic stater 34. 

Phoceans, coined gold from the 
treasures at Delphi 19. their 
claims to the temple of Del- 
phi IL 395 S9* 

Phocion 20. his expeditions 
into Euboea II. 355. 

111 , 

^<>^0*11. 133, 162c 
<Pd'^a/¥ II. 54, 

2 1 J , 

Phyle, a fortress 270. 
Physicians, pay of 160. 
Pisistratus, originator of the 
maintenance for the poor 
324 . 

Plata^m, battle of 343. 

Platrean rights of citizenship at 
Athens 350, 

Pledge 171. 

371, 372. 

Plethron, size of 86, 

Plumarius 95. 

Plunder in war II. 374. 
Plutarch of Eretria H* 354. 
llfUKiXrxi 95. 

Polemon e tf-TwXwwtfc? 266v 
Poletm 209, II. 455. 
nA»Aj3T»J^*«y rou piroiKt9v 11, 45. 
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Politieal economy, knowledge 
of among tbe Greeks 9. ' 

PoU-tax lD 9. 

Pollux explained n. 265. 

Polybiu4 refated 11. 249 sqq. 

Population of Attica 44 sqq, 

JJfi^ierraii 223. 

TXo^imciu riXH H* 49, 

11. 49, 

Potidsea, tax there II. 309, 

Poverty, great at Athens in 
later times II. ^49. 

210. I f. 105. 

Ufiidfiivot used of cUiS tom-duties 
11.52. 

Privateer, licences to II. 375. 

II. 102, 479. 

y^ot(pi II, 116 , 

5, 201, 299, 308. 

Profits of the mcrcluuUs 81, 
82. 

Il^0KaCT0t^6>.Vi II, 6 I, 

Prometre ta* 67, 320. 

Property, immoveable 11. 252, 
moveable 11.253, necessary 
for the complete rights of 
citizenship II. 248. registers 
of property II. 279 sqq. 

Property of the temples of De- 
los and Delphi lent out at 
at interest 11. 379, 17. 

Property-tax, wVmn first levied 
at Athens II. 228. 

Property-taxes II. 256, 272, 
285, 295. not a lituricy 11. 
230. 

Propylrea, the expence of 270. 
II. 194, 

Jl^^iTKetruliXYiuci If. 61. 

Xl^niFTl^nfiet 1 1 . 1 00, 1 1 1 sq, 1 24. 

7J, 187, 318. II. 283. 

317. 

Provision-money 363, 367. 

Provisioning of armies 376 sqq. 

Pry taneum, maintenance there 
329. 


Prytaneia, justice-fees II. 64 
sqq. 

Prytanes, originally judges 233. 
Prytaneas, payment according 
to them 188, 323, 325, II. 
15, 65. in later times coin- 
cided with the months 327. 

11, 69, 

123. 

^svSoK?ifierMf, •i’'ev5o«A)iT«flc$ 

11.69,114,124. 
■^svdafAX^ru^Uv II. 101. 
irtXo/ II. 2(i(). 
irv^xya^yioi 1 1. 44 1 . 

Ptolemais, sacred trireme 322, 
Ptolemies, their wealth 21. 
Public Assenihiy, numbers of 
308 sq. 

Public property IL 10, 281. 

sold at Byzantiiun Jl. 391. 
Purple, price of 142. 

Pythes, or Pytbius, prince of 
Celfenjxi 16 . 

Pythocles proposed to the State 
to obtain a monopoly of lead 
44,73.11.430. 


Q. 

Quartering, iK»t admissible in 
Greece 378. 


R. 

Kansom 37, 98, 

Megisters <|| pr(>j>erty 11. 279 

sqq- , 

Pent of land in Attica 189. 
Heprisals II. 375. 

Hequisitions 378. 

Re.sident aliens, number of in 
Attica 51 sq.. indispensable 
for Athens 62. served in war 
347, 348, 354, 358. had not 
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the right of possessing landed 
property 187. their services 
II. 313 sq. their immunities 
II. 313. 

Kespousibilitv of public officers 
253, 

Revenue of Athens II. ISOsqq. 

Rbamnus, a fortress 270. 

Rhodian lav's 177, 

Roads, construction of 27 1 . 

Roman lb. 28. 

Rowers, of three kinds 373. 
divided into six Lochi 371. 
their arms 375. 

S. S. 

95. 

XuXec^ IL 442, 

Salaminia 321“. its crew called 
Salaminians 321. 

Salaniis, area of 45. battle of 
342 sq. 

Sales, tax on II. 37. 

Salt in Attica 135. 

Samos, when settled by Clo- 
ruebi 11. 174. 

Samothrace, tribute of 11. 155. 

Scaphephoria 11. 314. 

Scapte llyle 14. 11. 23. 

Sciadephoria il. 314. 

Scyt Ilians 277. 

XttiTcc^hlot of Soion 29, 1()9, 
173, 195. IT. 242, 259. 

Sc) f-vai nation 11. 27 i). 

Senate of Five-hundred, its 
financial powers 207. 

Seuthes, rate of pay given by 
565. 

Sheep, prices of 104. 

Shipbuilding 145. II. 337 sqq. 

Ships^ furniture, price of 146. 

Sicilian war 355 sqq. 387 sq. 

Sieges, expences of 386, 

Sil IJ. 434 sqq. 


Silver found in the minei^ of 
Laurion II. 427. 

Silver-money of the Athenians 
24. 

Silver-ornaments II. 254. 

l*<TJjes<r/ov, artric^jcux, ffTrcg 363. 

^iTfidocr/ect 121,, 

Sitonfe 120. 

Sitophylaces 113. 

362. 

If diKTVoii 382, 
cSog 271. 

Slaves, their number in Attica 
51. of Mnason 156. their 
employments 53. served in 
war 343, 349. at Corinth 
and jEgina 55. worked as 
day-labourers 53, 99, prices 
of 92 sqq. proht obtained on 
them 100, II. 471. duty on 
II. 17. 

Socrates, his property, mode 
and means of living 147 sq. 

Solon, Ills institution of classes 
and changes in the govern- 
ment II. 259 sqq, 273 sq. 
his alteration of the money 
standard 194 s(j. 

Sophists, pay of 162 sq. 

'Eaup^oytcrriiti 3\\:) , 

Spain, mines of 23. 

Sparta, swallowed up much 
precious metal 43. its mili- 
tary force 339? 344. 

Spartocus king in the l^ontus 

122 . 

Speiisinians 277. 

passport 277. 

Spuina Argenti II. 444 sq. 

Staters, tetradrachms 24. Co- 
rinthian 26. golden 32 sq. 
Cyzicenic 34. gilt staters of 
Poly crates 32. 

'Eret6f4ov^ot 188. 11, 15. 

Standing-armies not fitted for 
the Greeks 377» 
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I XT?AflM on mortgaged lands 172. 
i :iE20. 

) Stepbanephorus, a hero at 

j _ Athens 194. 

St6n<|, writing on, expence of 

i 158. 

i Stone-qiiarries 61. II, 20. 

Storehouse 269. 

■ 372 . 

Subsidies, Persian 19. II, 374. 

Subsistence, what sum requi- 
site for 147 sqq. 

,Suidas emended II. *261. 

'SfVXott^ (rvXoc 185. If. 375 . 

SvAAdyi, cri;A^oye7?. publiQ otb- 
cers2l2, 288. 

Styfc/SflAflp, a passport 277. of the 
dicasts 315. dlrcut dwo crv^- 
/3«>a«w'v 69. II. 141. 

II. 140. 

of the property-taxes 
11. 285 ,sq. 295 s(j. of the 
Trierarchy II. 342 sqq. Iwi- 
f^ihv^Toit rm 11. 307 

346. rm II. 

307, 346 . of the resident 
aliens II. 314. 

II. 307- 

2 vy;i^a)^> 5 <ri 5 on the part of the 
ydaiutiff 11. 99, 113. 

Xvvdncoi2\2, 

"Zwid^tov of tiie Athenian allies 
II. 161, 169. 

Svi‘wy«»§<« 259, 317- 

171. vxvrtKn 178. 

Suniifin, a fortress *270. II, 471. 

'ZiijfotKlxt 90, T8S. 

2yvT06|£<5 II. 163, 167. 

2vt»T£^£75, tdlies who paid their 
tribute jointly II. 156. in 
the Symtnorim of the 1’rie- 
rarchy II. 342, 344. 

Sureties 69, 

Siittlers 380. 

Syntelias Tl. 344 sq. 

Syntrierarcby H* 328 sqq. 


T. 0. 

Txyfixt 372 . 

Talent, divisions and value of 
24. Attic talent before the 
time of Solon 26, 195. Algi- 
iietau 26. ..-Egyptian, Alex- 
andrian 28. Babylonian 30. 
Euboic 30. Syracusan or Si- 
cilian 27, Ptolemaic 29. of 
Thyatira 3S. talent of gold 
37 • commercial talent 44, 
195. 

Ttj? 221. 

r%g ^totK.^(na)g 225, rm 
TTGtav 229. TXf^txi rm rn^o- 

229. TXftixg rov ^yff^cv 

231. iTT^xTt&frfXm 241. See 

IreaS'urcr, 

Tamynm, battle of 11, 297. 

Tsi^iX^g 139- 

'laxablc capital 11. 270. 

Taxes, advance of II. 308 sqq. 

'faxes before the time of Solon 
II. 258. taxes of the clas.se.s 
II. 259 sqq, extraordinary 
n. 267 sq. of the resident 
aliens 11. 318. on persons 
and on the .soil only imposed 
hy tyrants II, 8. 

Taxes, register of II. 279 sqq. 

Tiiy^oTrcioi 228, *272. 

TiXzovng II. 258. 

TiTiavxt 208. 11. 52. 

TiKaviJtot vofAOi II. 51. 

T If. 53. 

TsAoc H, 3, 9, 28. v£Ae7v 
11. 267 ,,tsA» 11. 4. riM of 
vSolon If. 267. 

T^^^vog, object of fl. 10, 

TiT^6)(^QX0V f^Ug 364i. 

Thasos, mines of 14. produce 
of them n, 21 . 

riieatre, cost of 281, 284. en- 
trance-money to 293 sqq. 
^i^r^GTraXyig 294. 
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Themistocles, his law with re- 
spect to the building of ships 
S33. II. 462 his courte- 
55ans 390 . his property II. 
246. 

Theoporapus 390, 301. 

Theori 286 sq. 

Theoria, Delian 286, 287. 

Theoricon, maiiagers of 299 sq, 
general account of it 289 sqq. 
its relation to the funds for 
war 228, 242, distribution of 
292 sq. ^ 

140. 

Tbytes, IL 266,;;: m 
Hoplitae 343. II, 260. 
in the ships 350^:’ II. 
original meanitigf'Of tlie w^il 
IL 258. meaning afterWt^e 
time of Solon I L 258,> . ^ 

in. Byzantium con- 
fiscated IL 392 . , ^T', 

Thoricus, a fovtrejife" 270^ . its 
situation IL 420. the imb- 
dern ^J heryJj U. 

ThoiiT-aud d/aehiqas, IL 
Thr?^dJin mines ’’IL. 22. 

;llv;42p 

ThriCydidiB® the: historian, his 
oiiUA^s in hi ace IL 22. 

i hvicyilides, decree of for the 
If. 163. 

, 282. 

' 1 'im bof for shipbii ikling , want 
of in Attica 334, 

'fi^^^ocrec IL 4, 64, 86, 93, 97 


Tissaphernes, vi^at rato 
given by 3681 '\^k 

Tithes, 

41 sq. m the .goddii^Kf. 
.iL-43.. ‘ ^ \ " ' 

Tithes of the Athet^l l|%y- 

Tot^hv^»i 1 1^' , > • ji 
T »kde :,^yft»agy . mvtiKit 


:pu hT Bowmen. 

Tyede, of 7 1 sqq, 

,™^els, 67 , 

public, of Athens 17, 
.2|f sq. IL 189 sqq. 
^^r^iurers of the tribes and 
^A:^>oroughs 215. of the sacred 
^5 monies 215, 216, 225, 264. 
Treasurer of the administra- 
tion 225. of the generals 243. 
of the triremes and Trie- 
rarchs 231, 244. See Tcft- 

ft/ag, 

T ^ttctcorto^'iStitivdt 1 1, 262. 
Tributes of the allies IL 4, 132 
sqq. of the States of Gle- 
nichill.179. 

Tributary States of Athens 11. 
149 sqq. 

Trierarcby IL 319 sq9* 327, 
357 . expences of it 11. 365. 
trieiarchy for mock sea-fights 
IL 204. frauds of the trie- 
rarchs 389. 


sqq. of Solon IL 259, 270. 
meaning of*the word r/fififm 
as connected with taxes IL 
269, 308. 

taxable capital 11.256. 

Timocrates, his law respecting 
the public debtors 1 1. 57 sq. 

Timotheus, the son of Conon 
391 sq. IL 169 sq. 


not the 

ancient form IL 358. 

365 . 

307, 313. H. 402. 
slave-duty H. 47. 

Triremes, kinds of 372. sacred 
229, 321. number of the At- 
tic 346 sqq. 354 sq. num- 
bers of the crews 374. 
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Trumpeter 124. 

Twentieth, imposed by the Pi- 
sistratidae II. 42. in the allied 
States IL 40. 


IJ. 

Ulpiao, Scholiast of Demosthe- 
nes II, 298, 461. 


V. 

Valuation in the Archmship of 
Nausinicus II. 249? 257, 285 

. sqq- 

Vectigal pr^etorium 380. 

Wages of labour 156 sqq. 
Weiglits and measures at A‘- 
thens 68, 193. 


Wine, cheapness of 133. 
Wood in Attica 136. 


X. s. 

Ainccq 123. fl. 69. 

TtXitv II. 49- 

Xenophon iwd^auf 1 1 , 54, 
182, II. 393 sq. date of its 
composition II. 393 sq. on 
the authenticity of his Essay 
on the Athenian State 62. 
IJ. 33. (Economics explained 
II. 367. 


Z. 

ZnrnrM 213. 
Zivyi(rm II. 260. 
Zsyy»Ttf6< II. 260 sq. 
ZivyH II. 2(50. 
Zvytiu.t 375. 


Vim Ky o. 









